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Ab  the  English  a  in  moii.  ran;  nerer  as  in  «i6(«, 
tiablB. 

As  a  in  bard,  hardy  gkus. 

As  in  English. 

Always  like  the  English  2;,  or  as  c  in  can,  come ; 
never  like  «,  as  in  e%.  cittem. 

'Baa  no  similar  character  in  English ;  but  is  like 
the  Greek  x,  or  the  German  (^.  The  sound  is 
produced  by  the  contact  of  the  tongue  and 
palate  a  little  forther  back  than  when  k  is 
enressed. 

As  in  English. 

Aathm  mtu,  thaif  neUker;  never  as  in  thick,  throw. 

As  the  English  e  in  men,  oed, 

Asa  in  dame, came;  thus  cid,  advaniage,  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  hade. 

As  the  English  v,  or  like/in  qf;  thus  g^,  a  tmiiA^ 
\a  pronounc^  gotfe. 

As  the  English/myetcA,^ 

As  the  English  a  in  go,  give,  leg ;  never  soft,  as  lu 
gem,  genial.  In  composinon  an  initial  g  is 
dropped,  as  mor,  a  man ;  yr  hin  wr,theokl  mam; 
alAn,  the  bmus  of  a  river;  org  l&n,  upon  the  bank. 

As  the  English  ng  in  long. 

As  in  Eneush,  an  aspiration,  or  breathing. 

As  the  ^glish  i  in  rich,  king;  never  as  injire, 
bind. 

As  the  English  ee  m  fleet,  keep;  thus  d/,  a  retreat, 
is  pronounced  keeL 

As  in  English. 

L  aspirated,  a  sound  peculiar  to  the  Welsh 
language ;  but  the  Italian  gl,  and  the  Spanish 
tt  are  nearly  similar.  It  is  uttered  by  placing 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  a  little  farther  back  than  for  I,  and 
breathing  through  the  teeth  on  both  sides. 
JJangoUm  is  pronounced  nearly  as  if  written 
Khlangoihlen, 

As  in  Engush. 

As  in  English. 

As  the  English  o  m  go,  no,  lot 

As  the  English  o  in  bone,  note;  thus  midd,  a  mods 
or  form,  is  pronounced  mSthe,  or  nuKoihe, 

As  in  English. 

As  in  English. 
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AflfaiEBglith. 

Ab  in  Engliflh. 

ABinE^liah 

Ab  the  ^gttflh  II  hi  flonl^  ML  throw  f  new  ai 
in  amy  Am.  It  is  thne  cHetbgnished  from 
dd. 

Ab  the  Eng^iah  u  in  6tiiy»  and  as  i  in  km,  fil^  6£ui, 
but  ratiier  more  opoL 

As  the  En^flish  double  e  in  tfueen,  ^reen;  thus  d€, 
bhek,  IS  prononnced  as  if  written  dee;  $uif  the 
MHi,  assso/. 

As  the  English  o  in  db,  who. 

As  the  English  double  o  in  fool^  qwm.  Thus  umI^, 
smoifce,  is  prononnced  mooa. 

In  any  other  syllable  than  the  last,  like  the  English 
ti  in  bui,  mmt,  chum.  In  the  last  syllable  the 
sound  is  more  like  that  of  t  in  dm,  em.  It  is 
the  same  in  monosyllables,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. In  these  exceptions,  namely,  dy^n^ 
tf,]fdd,  pn,  yn,  yr,  ye,  myn,  the  soand  is  that 
of «,  in  buif  &c.,  as  above.  These  two  sounds 
are  exemplified  in  the  two  syllables  of  the  word 


Thus 


Is  exactly  thesame  as  A,  viz.  as  ee  in  areen, 
bjfd,  tils  world,  is  pronounced  beeeL 


The  following  six  letters  are  not  found  in  the  Welsh  language :» 
J,  K,  Q.  y,  X,  and  Z. 

J  is  supplied  by  «i^  or  t. 

K  is  supplied  bv  c  or  eft. 

Q,  in  words  taken  from  other  languageS|  is  expressed  by  ew,  as 

ewee^finf  question. 
V  is  Buppliea  byyi 
X,  in  foreig|n  words  having  this  letter,  is  indicated  by  cs^  as 

Ectodue,  i.e,  Fxodue, 
Z  is  supplied  by  e. 
Every  character  represents  uniformly  but  one  appropriate  sound,  which 
it  retains  in  every  valriety  of  combination ;  with  the  single  exception  of 
y,  tts  above  stated. 

No  letter  is  ever  mute. 

The  accentuation  is  governed  by  one  general  rule,  which  is  this.  All 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable  have  the  accent  on  the  penultima,  or 
last  syllable  but  one;  excepting  only  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  last 
syllable,  being  either  aspirated  or  circumflexed,  takes  the  accent.  It  is 
never  removed  farther  from  the  termination  than  the  penultima. 

It  is  believed  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  alphabet,  and  with  these 
few  simple  rules,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  enabling  any  person  to  read 
the  Welsh  lanp^nage ;  and  ia  this  respect  it  lias  an  advantafire  found  in  fow 
other  tongues 


GLOSSARY 


OR 


EXPLANATION  OF  WORDS  AND  PARTICLES  FREQUENTLT   OCCUR 
RING  IN  THE  WELSH  NAMES  OF  PLACES,  ETC. 


Ah  (or  Ap),  prefixed  to  names  of  per- 
sons, signifies,  the  son  of. 

AheVy  the  fall  of  one  water  Into  an- 
other, a  confluence. 

AcroUf  fruits,  brightness. 

Afon,  a  stream,  a  river. 

Alt  power,  very,  most 

Allt,  the  side  of  a  hill,  a  woody  cliff. 

Am,  about,  around. 

Anial,  wild,  uncultivated. 

Annedd,  dwelUnt^-place. 

Ar,  upon,  bordering  upon. 

Aran,  a  high  place,  an  alp. 

ArdoU',  region,  province. 

Ardud,  bordering  land. 

Badi,  and   Bycihan,   (mase.)  little, 

small,  (fern,)  Fach  and  Fechatk 
Bala,  budding,  an  outlet. 
Ban,  high,  tall,  lofty,  (pi.)  Banau, 

eminences. 
Banc,  platform,  table-land. 
Bds,  shallow,  a  shoaL 
Bedd,  a  grave,  a  sepulchre. 
Bettw8,  a  station,  a  place  between 

hill  and  vale,  a  chapel  of  ease. 
BUun,  a  point,  end,  extremity. 
Bdd,  an  abode,  dwelling,  residence. 
B6n,  the  base. 
Bramar,  fallow  land. 
Braich,  an  arm,  a  branch. 
Brig,  top,  summit 
Britn,  mixed,  motley. ' 
Bron^  the  breast,  a  swell  or  slope  of 

ahilL 
Bryn,  a  mount  or  hiU. 
Bu,  an  ox. 
Bwloh,  or  Bylch,  a  hollow,  break,  gap, 

pass,  or  defile. 

Cad,  battle,  tumult,  war. 

Coder, &  hill-fort,  a  fortress  or  strong- 
hold, a  chair. 

Cae,  a  hedge,  field,  enclosure. 

Coer,  a  waU  or  mound  for  defence,  a 
fort,  a  city. 

Cantrtf,  a  district,  a  division,  or 
bundled  of  a  county,  a  car^pn. 


Capd,  a  chapel,  an  oratory. 
Careg,  a  stone,  (pi)  Ceryg. 
Cam,  a  heap,  a  prominence. 
Camedd,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  cairn. 
Caatdl,  a  castle,  a  fortress. 
Cmdan,  side  of  a  river,  bank. 
Cefn,  the  back,  upper  side,  ridge. 
CU,  a  retreat,  a  recess  (p2.)  Ciliau. 
Claadir,  glebe  land. 
Clawdd,  a  hedge,  dyke,  ditch,  or 

trench. 
Clogwyn,  a  precipice. 
C6oh,  red. 

Coed,  a  wood,  trees. 
C6r,  or  Gor,  a  choir. 
Corlan,  a  sheep-pen  or  fold. 
Core,  a  bog,  a  fen. 
Craig,  a  rock,  a  crag,  {pl.)Cr^iau. 
Croet,  a  cross,  a  turn. 
Crag,  a  mound  or  hillock,  a  crag  or 

rock. 
Cumi,  a  valley,  dale,  glen,  or  dingle. 
Cymmer,  a  confluence. 

Dwn,  under. 

Dau.  two,  (/fern.)  Dwy. 

Di,  the  south,  right  side. 

Din,  OTDinas,  a  fort,  a  fortified  place 
generally  un  a  hill,  a  city.  Hence 
uie  donum,  dinum,  or  dinium  ol 
the  Romans,  also  the  don,  ton, 
and  town  of  the  English. 

Ddl,  a  holm,  a  meadow. 

Drwe,  a  doorway,  a  pass. 

Dil,  black,  dark. 

Dwfr,  or  Dwr,  fluid,  water. 

Dyffryn,  a  valley  or  plain,  the  course 
of  waters. 

Eglwys,  a  church. 

Epynt,  au  ascent,  a  slox)6. 

Erw,  an  acre,  a  space  of  arable  land.. 

Esgair,  a  long  ridge. 

F^  and  FecMn,  see  Back. 
Fawr,  mutation  of  Mavrr. 
Ffald,  a  fold  or  pen  for  sheep. 
Ffin,  boundary,  limit 
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Fjlicr.  bri^t  hue,  bloom. 
Fforidy  a  passage,  road,  or  way. 
Ffynrum,  a  well,  spring,  or  soorce. 

GaoTf  mntation  of  Caer. 
GaUt,  mutable  into  AUL 
Garddt  a  garden,  a  close. 
Garthy  a  bill  bending  round  or  en- 
closing, a  butress,  a  capei 
GtUi,  a  grove,  bower,  hazel  coppice. 
GZon,  the  brink,  a  side  or  shore. 
Gld»f  blue,  grey,  green,  verdant. 
Glyn,  a  glen,  a  deep  vale. 
GoraaSi  a  station,  a  stand. 
Qru/g^  a  heath. 

Gtpoelodf  the  bottom,  a  low  part 
Gwaen,  a  plain,  a  level  meadow. 
G%Dem,h  8warop,bog, watery  meadow 
Owyddy  wood,  woody  or  wild. 
&ioy»,  white,  fair,  clear. 
Gipyrdd,  green. 

Hafodf  a  summer  dwelling. 
HHt  old,  ancient 
Hendrtif,  an  old  residence. 
Heolj  a  street,  road,  or  course. 
Hitf  long,  tedious. 

Idl,  an  open  space,  a  region. 

/»,  or  y«,  lower,  inferior. 

Itaf,  lowest,  humblest ;  Isel,  low. 

JAain,  a  long  patch,  a  slip. 

Irian,  a  smooth  area,  au  enclosure, 
a  place  of  meeting,  the  church- 
place  or  village,  and  hence,  figu- 
ratively, the  church. 

LUaoTy  the  floor,  a  ground  plot 

IJec%,  a  flat  stone,  or  slate,  a  smooth 
cliff. 

Lluesty  an  encampment 

Hwyd,  grey,  hoary,  brown. 

Lltoyn,  a  wood,  grove,  bush,  or  copse 

Hyut  a  lake,  pool,  pond. 

JAyr,  a  duct,  brink,  or  shore,  the  sea, 
water. 

His,  a  palace,  hall,  or  court 

Ma4ih,  a  place  of  security. 
Jfoen,  a  stone. 
MaenoTf  a  manor. 
MaeSf  a  plain,  an  open  field. 
Mall,  bad,  rotten,  blasted. 
Mavmogy  a  peat-pit,  a  turbary. 
MawTy  greatf  lai^e. 
Melin,  a  mill. 
Melyn^  yellow. 
MerthuTf  a  martyr. 
Moelt  fair,  bald,  naked,  a  smooth  co- 
nical hilL 
Mofiady  an  isolated.situation. 
Morfa^  a  sea  marsh. 
Mynaoh,  a  monk. 
Miynfdd,  a  mountain. 


Nant,  a  brook,  river,  ravine,  gleL. 
Neiuuidf  a  hall,  a  lai^  room 
Newydd,  new,  fresh. 

Or,  or  Ochr,  side,  edge,  rim,  border 

Faith,  a  prospect,  a  scene. 

Pant,  a  low  place,  a  hollow,  a  vallo>. 

Parth,  a  part,  or  division. 

Ptn,  a  head,  top,  or  end. 

Pentntun,  the  stone  end. 

Penrhyn  (or  Penryn),  a  headland,  a 

cape. 
Pentr^^  a  village,  hamlet,  suburb. 
Perth,  a  thorn  bush,  a  brake. 
PistyU,  a  spout  or  cataract 
PUu,  a  hall,  mansion,  or  palace. 
Plvjyf,  a  parish,  a  community. 
Pont,  a  bridge. 
Forth,  a  gate,  a  port,  a  ferry. 
Pwll,  a  ditch,  a  pit,  a  pool. 

Rhayadr,  a  waterfall  or  cataract 
Rhiw,  a  slope,  an  ascent 
Rhds,  a  moist  plain  or  meadow,  moor 
RhUdd,  purple,  red,  crimson,  rjddy. 
Rh^d,  a  ford,  a  passage. 

5am,  a  causeway,  a  pavement 

Serth,  steep,  abrupt 

Swydd,  shire  or  county,  also  an  office. 

Tal  (subs.),  the  head,  the  front 

TaX  (adj.),  tall  or  towering. 

Tan,  spreading,  under. 

Tavam,  a  tavern. 

Ttrfyn,  limit,  extremity. 

Tir,  the  earth,  land. 

Tomen,  a  mound,  a  hillock,  dunghilL 

Traeth,  sand,  a  sandy  beach,  an 

estuary. 
Trtf,  or  Tre,  a  house,  a  home,  a 

smalltown. 
2Vi,  three,  (fem.)  Tair. 
Tro^,  a  foot,  the  base  of  a  hill. 
Tnoyn,  a  point,  the  nose. 
Ttol,  rounded. 
Twuh,  a  knolL 
T&r,  a  tower,  a  heap,  a  pile. 
7V>  &  house,  a  mansion. 
T)fddyn,  a  farm. 
Tyioyn,  a  strand. 

Uehel,  high ;  Uchaf,  highest 
Uwch,  or  a(^,  or  u(A,  upper,  above 

Y,  or  Yr,  the. 
Ym,  in. 

Yn,  in,  into,  at 
Ynys,  an  island. 

Yapytty,  an  almshouse,  or  hospital 
a  place  for  refreshment,  or  rest 
Ystlys,  the  side,  the  flank. 
Yttrad,  a  flat,  a  vale. 
Ystvm,  a  bend,  a  curve. 
Yitwyth,  flexible,  pliant 
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Words  not  contained  in  this  reiy  limited  Tocabnlary  may  often 


QXTESTIONS  AND  ObDERS. 


English, 


Good  morninff ;  Good  night 

How  do  you  do  I 

If  y^ou  please 

Bnng  me 

I  want 

Have  you  any  ...  ? 

Where  is  the  ...  ? 

Which  is  the  way  to  ...  ? 

How  far  is  it  to  ...  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  this  place  I 

Who  lives  there  ? 

Who  is  the  minister  here  I 

What  time  is  it  ? 

Shall  we  have  rain  ? 

Can  I  have  a  bed  here  to-night  ? 

Can  you  get  me  a  bed  in  your 

neighbourhood  } 
Dry  my  clothes 
Can  you  get  my  linen  washed  ? 
Take  care  of  ray  horse 
Call  me   in  the  morning   at   ... 

o'clock 
Get  my  breakfast  at  ...  o'clock 

What  have  I  to  pay  I  bring  my  bill 

Can  you  give  me  change  I 

Get  the  horses  ready 

Where  is  the  post-office  ? 

At  what  hour  are  the  letters  de- 
livered ? 

At  what  hour  does  the  post-office 
close  ? 


WeUh, 


Boreu  da ;  Nosdawch 

Sut  yr  ydych  ? 

Os  byddwch  gystal. 

De'wch 

Mae  amaf  eisiau 

Oes  genych  ddim  ... ! 

Pa  le  mae  y  ...  ? 

Pa  un  yw  y  ffordd  ...  ? 

Pa  cyn  belled  ydjrw  i  ...  ? 

Pa  beth  yw  enw  y  ? 

Pwy  sydd  yn  byw  yna  ? 

Pwy  yw  y  gweinidog  yma  ? 

Pa  faint  o'r  dydd  ydyw  ? 

A  gawn  ni  wlaw  ? 

A  allaf  fi  gael  gwely  yma  heno  ? 

A  ellwch  gael  gwely  i  mi  yn  y  gym- 

dogaeth  ? 
Sychwch  fy  nillad 
A  ellwch  gael  golchi  fy  linens  ? 
Cymerwch  ofal  o  fy  nghctfyl 
Galwch  amaf  yn  y  bore  am  ...  o'r 

^loch 
Ceisiwch  fy  mrecwest  yn  barod 

erbyn  ...  o'r  gloch 
Beth  sydd  aniaf  i'w  dalu  ?    Dewch 

a'm  bil 
A  ellwch  chwi  roi  newid  i  mi  ? 
Ceisiwch  y  ceffylau  yn  barod 
Yn  mha  le  mae'r  post-office  ? 
Am  ba  awr  y  niae  y  llythyrau  yn 

cael  eu  rhoi  allan  ? 
Am  ba  awr  y  cauir  y  post-office  ? 


K,B» — This  Vocabulary  is  based  on  that  of  H.  Humphreys  of  Caernarvon, 
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FOE  TOURISTS. 

be  efficiently  supplied  by  their  English  name,  or  by  manual  aign. 


Names  of  Things. 


English. 


One,  two,  three 
Four,  five,  six 

Seven,  eight,  nine 
Ten,  eleyen,  twelve 

Mile 

Pint,  quart 
Ounce,  pound 
Penny,  shilling 
Hour,  hours 
To-day 
To-morrow 
Sun 
Mon 
Tues 

Wednes   [-day 
Thurs 
Fri 
iSatur 

Man,  men 

Woman 

Boy 

Parson 

Physician 

Innkeeper,  publican 

Shopkeex)er. 

Waiter 

Man  servant,  maid 

servant 
Horse,  dog 
Pens 


WeUh. 


Un,  dan,  tri 
Pedwar,  pump, 

chwech 
Saith,  wyth,  naw 
Deg,  un-ar-ddeg, 

deuddeg 
Milldir  • 

Peint,  chwart 
Owns,  pw)'s 
Ceiniog,  swUt 
Awr,  oriau 
Heddyw 
Yfory 

Sul. 

Llun. 

Mawrth. 
Dydd-j  Mercher. 

lau. 

Gwener. 
wSad>vrn. 

Dyn,  dynion 

Dynes 

Bachgen 

Offeiriad 

Pliysygwr 

Innkeeper,  tafamwi' 

Siopwr 

Waiter 

Gwas,  morwyn 

Ceffyl,  ci 
Writing  pens 


English. 


Welsh. 


Ink 
Writing  paper 

Bread,  butter 

Cheese,  egg 

Ham 

Cold  meat 

Beef,  mutton 

Tea,  coffee 

Water 

Milk 

Brandy 

Beer,  porter 

Candles 

Clothes 

Cap 

Coat 

Trowsers 

Boots,  shoes 

Stockings 

Mountain 

Hill 

Valley 

Waterfall 

lliver 

Bridge 

Fenr 

Road,  path 

Village 

Church 

Inn 

House 

Room,  key 


Ink 

Papyr  ysgrifenu 

Bara,  ymenyn 

Caws,  wy 

Ham 

Cig  oer 

Beef,  mutton 

Te,  coffi 

Dwfr 

Llaeth 

Brandi 

Cwrw,  porter 

Canwyflau 

Dillad 

Cap 

C6t 

Trowsers 

Bwtches,  esgidiaa 

Hosanau 

Mynydd 

Bryn 

Dyffryn 

Rhaiadr 

Afon 

Pont 

Forth 

Ffordd,  Uywbr 

Pentref 

Eglwys 

Inn 

Ty 

Ystafell,  agoriad 


to  which  those  who  desire  a  larger  list  of  words  and  phrases  are  referred. 
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BLACK'S 


PICTUEESQTJE    GUIDE 

TO 

NOETH  AND  SOUTH  WALES. 


BEIEF  GENEEAL  DESCEIPTION  OF  WALES. 

Wales  is  the  south-west  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
t)ounded  on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  by  the  estuary  of 
the  river  Dee,  west  by  St.  George's  Channel,  south  by  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  east  by  the  English  counties  of  Chester, 
Salop,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth.  It  includes  twelve  counties, 
of  which  six  form  the  northern  division — viz.  Flint,  Denbigh, 
Caernarvon,  Anglesea,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery.  It  was 
formerly  of  greater  extent,  comprehending,  in  addition,  the 
whole  of  Monmouthshire,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  other 
contiguous  counties,  which  are  now  incorporated  with  England. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  the  extremity  of  Flintshire  in  the 
north,  to  that  of  Glamorganshire  in  the  south,  is  about  140 
miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  90  miles — being  at 
itfl  northern  extremity  about  70  miles,  at  its  centre,  or  the  line 
dividing  North  and  South  Wales,  not  more  than  40  milesj 
and  towards  the  south,  from  the  river  Wye  on  the  east  to  St. 
David's  in  Pembrokeshire,  about  90  miles.  Its  superficial  ex- 
tent is  computed  to  be  7397  square  statute  miles,  or  4,734,486 
statute  acres.     The  population  in  1861  was  1,111,780. 

The  country  derived  the  name  of  Wales,  and  the  inhabit- 
ahts  that  of  Welsh,  from  the  Saxons,  who,  by  thft.'Sfe  \fcTB>Li\ 
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denoted  a  land  and  a  people  to  which  they  were  strangers. 
The  Welsh  have  always  called  themselves  Cymri^  of  which  the 
strictly  literal  meaning  is  ahw^igines;  and  their  language  CyTn/- 
raeg,  that  is,  the  primitive  tongi^e,  whence  the  Romans  appear 
to  have  called  the  country  Cambria. 

Into  this  country  the  ancient  Britons  retreated  from  the 
advances  of  successive  invaders,  and  here,  maintaining  their 
independence,  they  heroically  defended  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  enemies  possessing  superior  numbers  and  power,  and 
everywhere  besides  victorious.  The  Romans  were  unable  to 
reduce  them  to  complete  subjection  ;  and  the  Saxons,  although 
masters  of  the  neighbouring  land,  could  never  secure  continued 
possession  of  Wales,  excepting  of  the  counties  of  Monmouth 
and  Hereford.  During  these  struggles  Wales  was  divided  into 
six  principalities,  under  the  dominion  of  one  king  invested 
with  supreme  authority.  At  length,  owing  to  internal  dissen- 
sions, the  strength  of  the  country  was  so  diminished  as  to  be- 
come incapable  of  preventing  the  incursions  of  their  enemies. 
The  Mercians,  imder  Eling  Offa,  laid  waste  extensive  districts, 
and,  wresting  a  portion  from  the  Welsh  princes,  reduced  the 
country  to  nearly  its  present  limits,  and  erected  that  famous 
boundary,  exten<Ung  f^m  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  Severn,  which  is  still  called 
Clawd  Offa,  or  Offals  Dyke, 

About  the  year  843  Roderic  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Wales.  He  divided  it  into  three  principalities,  named 
Venedotia,  or  North  Wales  —  Povesia,  or  Powysland  —  and 
Demetia,  or  South  Wales,  which,  during  his  life,  were  governed 
by  princes  acting  under  his  authority,  and  at  his  death  were 
ruled  by  his  three  sons,  whose  royal  residences  were  at 
Aberflfraw  in  Anglesey,  at  Dinevwr  in  CJarmarthenshire,  and 
at  Mathraval  in  Montgomeryshire. 

During  the  Danish  ascendency  in  Britain  little  is  heard  of 
Wales.  The  Danes  made  some  incursions  on  the  coast,  but 
acquired  no  permanent  footing  in  the  country.  From  that  time, 
although  sometimes  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superior 
power  of  the  kings  of  England,  the  Welsh  people  continued 
under  their  own  princes  and  laws.  Their  mountainous  coun- 
try, defended  by  British  valour,  remained  the  secure  retreat 
of  British  independence,  and  was  never  entirely  subjected  to 
the  crown  of  England  till  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when 
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Llewelyn-ap-Gryffyd,  Prince  of  Wales,  through  treachery,  lost 
both  his  life  and  his  dominions.  Edward,  the  better  to  secure 
his  conquest,  and  to  reconcile  the  Welsh  to  a  foreign  power, 
sent  his  queen  to  Carnarvon,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who,  being  thus  a  native  of  their  own  country,  was  the  more 
readily  acknowledged  as  their  prince.  From  that  period  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  England  have  commonly  been 
styled  Princes  of  Wales,  and  as  such  have  derived  certain 
revenues  from  that  country. 

After  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  its  laws  under- 
went material  alterations,  and  were  gradually  assimilated  to 
those  of  England,  until,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  statute 
which  completed  the  dependency  of  the  principality,  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  utmost  advancement  to  its  prosperity  ;  and 
this  brave  people,  conquered  into  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
were  made  fellow-citizens  with  their  conquerors. 

Having  thus  been  the  scene  of  heroic  struggles  for  freedom, 
continued  through  many  centuries,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
attacks  of  different  nations,  Wales  abounds  with  the  remains 
of  encampments,  lines  of  circumvallation,  fortresses,  castles, 
and  castellated  mansions.  Nowhere,  indeed,  are  to  be  found 
in  greater  number  and  variety  such  specimens  of  military 
architecture,  in  the  diversified  styles  of  different  people  and 
distant  periods. 

The  remains  of  ecclesiastical  structures  also  abound  in 
every  part  of  Wales.  Innumerable  vestiges  of  the  superstitious 
ceremonies  of  Druidical  worship  lie  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  Everywhere,  too,  are  found  edifices  erected  at 
later  periods  for  religious  purposes,  as  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
monasteries,  and  churches,  some  entire,  and  others  in  various 
stages  of  dilapidation,  evincing  the  progress  of  architectural 
science,  illustrating  the  history  of  successive  ages,  and  serving 
at  once  to  stimulate  and  to  reward  archaeological  research. 

In  the  natural  aspect  of  the  country,  its  mountains  and 
hills,  its  valleys  and  glens,  its  lakes  and  rivers,  are  exhibited 
scenes  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  which  in  few  regions  can  be 
surpassed  ;  while  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  associated  with 
historical  events  and  traditionary  legends  of  more  than  ordinary 
Interest,  and  with  the  mouldering  monuments  of  past  ages, 
scarcely  less  striking  than  the  splendid  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  inhabitants,  too,  are  still  a  distinct  and  very  t^\D£2^- 
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able  people  ;  speaking  the  language  of  their  remote  ancestors, 
retaining  much  that  is  peculiar  in  physical  appearance  and  in 
prevailing  customs,  and  cherishing  ardent  attachment  to  their 
native  soil,  and  to  the  memory  of  their  princes,  bards,  and 
warriors. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  to  travellers  of  almost 
every  diversity  of  taste  and  pursuit  the  principality  of  Wales 
presents  objects  of  peculiar  and  varied  interest 

It  is  proposed  in  this  volume  to  render  assistance  to  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  exploring  this  country,  or  of  visiting 
any  portion  of  it ;  placing  before  them  a  sketch  of  such  roads 
as  will  include  every  place  of  importance,  and  describing  in 
due  order  every  object  to  which  their  attention  should  be 
directed.  In  attempting  this,  along  with  the  utmost  care  to 
give  accurate  and  comprehensive  intelligence,  there  will  be  a 
uniform  aim  at  perspicuity  and  conciseness,  and  a  studious 
avoidance  of  overwrought  description  and  needless  or  burden- 
some details.;  in  other  words,  the  endeavour  will  be  to  con- 
vey the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information  in  the  smallest 
possible  space,  and  in  a  form  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
traveller. 

Approaching  from  England  or  Scotland  the  towns  of 
Chester  and  Shrewsbury,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Chepstow, 
may  be  conveniently  chosen  as  starting-places.  Accordingly, 
these  towns,  although  on  the  English  side  of  the  border,  will 
be  briefly  noticed,  and  from  these  in  succession  a  number  of 
routes  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  traverse  the  principality  in 
every  direction,  and  include  every  place  deemed  worthy  of 
notice. 
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ascertained  fact,  that  its  site  was  selected  by  the  Romans  as 
one  of  their  chief  military  stations,  and  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  its  construction,  the  four  principal  streets  extending  from 
a  common  centre  at  the  cross  by  St  Peter's  Church,  towards 
four  gates  at  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass — namely,  East- 
gate,  Northgate,  Watergate  (west),  and  Bridgegate  (south). 

It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Castrum  Legionis,  the  camp 
or  fort  of  the  legion  ;  Deva,  and  Deunana,  from  the  river  Dee  ; 
and  afterwards  Cestnaf  from  Castrum.  The  old  British  name 
was  Caer  Lleon  Fawr-ar-Dwfrdicy — ije,  the  camp  of  the  great 
legion  on  the  Dee. 

Many  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  have  at  different  times 
been  discovered,  such  as  altars,  urns,  lamps,  statues,  weapons, 
coins,  pieces  of  pavement  and  pottery,  and  particularly  a  por- 
tion of  a  hypocaust,  or  sudatorium,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  an  Inn  in  Bridge  Street.  The  only  remaining  part  of  the 
structure  consists  of  a  number  of  low  pillars  supporting  square 
tiles  which  are  perforated  for  the  passage  of  vapour. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  in  the  5th  century,  this 
place  was  under  the  government  of  the  British  princes.  In  the 
9th  century  it  was  wrested  from  their  power,  and  annexed  to 
the  Saxon  crown  ;  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  seized  and  nearly 
demolished  by  the  Danes.  The  city  having  been  restored, 
William,  the  Norman  Conqueror,  created  his  nephew  Hugh 
Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  granted  to  him  jurisdiction  in  this 
county,  by  virtue  of  which  he  convened  a  parliament,  consist- 
ing of  barons  and  their  chief  tenants,  who  were  not  bound  by 
the  acts  of  the  English  parliament  Hugh  Lupus  repaired  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  erected  the  castle  ;  the  more  ancient 
fortifications  either  having  fallen  into  decay,  or  being  thought 
insufficient 

In  several  reigns  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  Ches- 
ter was  made  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  forces  in  expeditions 
against  Wales,  and  frequently  suffered  much  damage  in  the 
contests  between  the  two  nations.  Upon  the  death  of  John, 
Earl  of  Chester,  in  1237,  Henry  III.  took  the  Earldom,  with 
all  the  powers  annexed  to  it,  into  his  own  hands,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  granted  to  the  city  its  first  royal  charter.  The 
title  of  Earl  of  Chester,  given  by  Henry  to  his  eldest  son,  has 
since  been  commonly  conferred,  along  with  that  of  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  eldest  sons  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain. 
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It  was  at  Chester  that  Edward  of  Carnarvon  received  the 
submission  of  the  Welsh  in  1309.  Henry  VIL  constituted  the 
city  a  corporation  and  county  of  itself;  and  Henry  VIIL 
gave  it  the  privilege  of  sending  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment. In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  the  city,  having  adhered 
with  zeal  and  firmness  to  the  royal  cause,  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1645. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  appears  in  the  modem  history 
of  Chester,  nor  has  it  advanced  in  population  or  prosperity 
with  the  rapidity  observable  in  many  other  towns  of  similar 
extent.  It  has  no  extensive  manufactures,  and  as  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Dee,  notwithstanding  the  formation  at  great 
expense  of  a  new  channel,  is  attended  with  difficulties,  the 
busines  of  the  port  is  inconsiderable.  Its  internal  trade, 
however,  is  good,  its  markets  and  fairs  are  well  attended, 
and  it  is  an  important  mart  for  the  cottons  of  Lancashire,  the 
wollens  of  Yorkshire  and  North  Wales,  Irish  linens,  and  the 
cheese  and  salt  which  are  the  productions  of  its  own  county. 
Chester  sends  two  representatives  to  parliament.  Population 
1861,  31,110. 

With  regard  to  the  interesting  objects  which  here  claim 
the  attention  of  the  tourist,  little  more  can  be  done  than  to 
indicate  some  of  the  most  important  and  peculiar. 

The  Wall  completely  surrounds  the  city,  and  affords  a  very 
agreeable  walk  of  nearly  two  miles.  In  the  circuit  a  good  op- 
portunity is  enjoyed,  both  for  viewing  the  neighbouring  country 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  every  direction,  and  for  observing 
the  peculiar  construction  and  antiquated  architecture  of  the 
city,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  an  ancient  walled  city,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  remarkable  and  the  best  preserved  in  the 
kingdom.  From  a  circular  tower,  which  will  be  noticed  at  an 
angle  of  the  waU,  called  the  Phoenix  Tower,  Charles  I.  beheld 
the  triiunph  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  the  neighbouring 
plain,  as  recorded  in  this  inscription — 

KING  CHARLES 

STOOD  ON  THIS  TOWER 

SEPTR.    24,    1646,   AND    SAW 

HIS  ARMY  DEFEATED 

ON  ROWTON  MOOR. 

Another  tower,  called  the  Water  Tower,  is  appropriated  for 
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the  mufleam  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutioxi,  and  in  a  smaller 
one  a  Camera  is  exhibited. 

The  Cathedral,  though  a  venerable  structure,  has  little 
external  beauty,  and,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  red  sand- 
stone of  which  it  is  constructed,  it  has  a  ragged  mouldering 
appearance.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saxon  monas- 
tery of  St.  Werburgh,  founded  about  the  year  660.  Of  the 
present  building  the  principal  parts  were  built  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.,  VII.,  and  VUL  It  has  a  neat  choir,  with  ele- 
gant carving  (restored),  an  altar-screen  of  much  beauty,  and  a 
number  of  stained  windows  of  admirable  design  and  execu- 
tion.    The  Lady  Chapel  has  been  beautifully  restored. 

Of  the  Churches  in  Chester,  the  following  are  deserving 
of  notice  : — St.  John's,  a  fine  old  Saxon  edifice,  which  in  the 
10th  century  was  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  and  has  re- 
cently been  very  well  restored  ;  St.  Mary's,  having  a  remark- 
able roof  and  some  curious  monuments  ;  and  Trinity  Church, 
the  burial-place  of  the  poet  Pamell,  and  of  Matthew  Henry, 
the  eminent  nonconformist  commentator.  The  latter  has 
recently  been  rebuilt 

The  Castle  has  been  a  stately  noble  structure,  of  which, 
however,  little  remains  excepting  a  tower  bearing  the  name  of 
Julius  Agricola.  A  spacious  modem  edifice  has  been  substi- 
tuted, designed  for  the  use  of  the  military,  and  the  purposes  of 
the  county.  It  includes  extensive  and  commodious  Barracks; 
an  Armoury,  capable  of  containing  40,000  stand  of  arms  besides 
100  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  nearly  this  number  are  commonly 
kept,  beautifully  arranged  and  in  perfect  condition  ;  the  Shire" 
hall,  entered  through  a  portico  of  twelve  columns  in  double 
rows,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stone  3  feet  in  diameter  and 
more  than  20  feet  in  height ;  the  Court-room,  a  spacious  semi- 
circular hall,  well  lighted  from  above ;  and  the  County  Gaol, 
with  adequate  provision  for  the  due  classification  of  the  prison- 
ers. The  external  front  view  of  this  large  and  classical  build- 
ing is  deservedly  admired,  and  in  the  convenient  arrangements 
of  the  interior,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  edifice  for  similar 
purposes  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Rows  are  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Ches- 
ter. The  carriage-way  of  the  principal  streets  is  sunk,  by  ex- 
cavation, several  feet  below  the  original  level  of  the  ground, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  are  ranges  of  shops  and  warehouses. 


Upon  the  roofs  of  these  huildings  wallting-wftjra  are  fonned  of 
coHTenient  hreadth,  along  which  are  other  shops,  including 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  in  the  city  ;  and  above, 
formiog  a  covering  to  these  walks,  are  the  upper  apartments  of 


the  dwellings.  Thus,  in  frout  of  the  houses,  there  are  continned 
lines  of  covered  yallery  or  portico,  which  form  a,  sheltered  pro- 
menade, raised  the  height  of  a  storey  above  the  roadway,  but  ou 
a  level  with  the  gardens  or  court-yarfs  behind.  An  inconve- 
nience attending  this  mode  of  building  is  the  necessity  of  de- 
scending and  ascending  steps  at  the  intersection  of  every  crosa- 
atreet  While  perambulating  these  rows,  the  visitor  wlHo^bct^^ 
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in  yanoos  parts  of  the  city,  especially  in  Wateigate  Street, 
Bridge  Street,  and  Northgate  Street,  a  number  of  remarkable 
old  timber  buildings,  with  elaborately-carved  gables,  some  of 
which  are  in  excellent  preservation.  The  tourist  may  recollect 
the  facetious  description  of  the  rows  given  in  Chrittopher 
Tadpole: — "The  passenger's  footway  lies  right  through  the 
first-floor  fronts  of  the  houses — which  are  cleared  away  alto- 
gether, and  above  the  shop,  of  ordinary  normal  position,  by  the 
road-side  ;  and  thus,  the  back  drawing-rooms,  or  whatever  else 
they  may  be,  are  turned  into  more  shops ;  and  great  is  the 
puzzle  of  the  stranger  as  to  whether  the  roadway  is  down  in 
the  celler,  or  he  is  up  stairs  on  the  landing,  or  tiie  house  has 
turned  itself  out  of  window  ;  aflfording  a  literal  proof  of  that 
curious  state  of  domestic  afiOairs  so  often  spoken  o£  And  first 
he  fancies  the  *  row' — as  it  is  termed — ^is  like  the  Quadrant, 
with  the  road  excavated  a  floor  lower,  and  shops  made  under 
the  pavement ;  and  then  it  reminds  him  of  a  Thames-side 
tavern,  with  all  the  shutter  wainscots,  that  divide  the  large 
convivial  room  into  so  many  little  philandering  ones,  drawn 
away,  and  the  windows  knocked  out." 

The  tourist  should  not  fail  to  observe  the  Bridges  across  the 
Dee  ;  the  New  or  GrosfoevioT  Bridge^  a  noble  stone  structure  of 
a  single  arch,  200  feet  in  span,  with  a  roadway  33  feet  in  width 
and  340  feet  in  length,  opened  in  1832  by  Her  Majesty,  then 
Princess  Victoria  ;  and  the  Old  Bridge,  of  seven  arches,  narrow 
and  inconvenient,  yet  picturesque  and  harmonising  well  with 
the  antiquated  aspect  of  the  city  ;  also,  the  Roodee,  a  level  pas- 
ture tract  of  about  80  acres  at  the  base  of  the  city  walls,  appro- 
priated as  a  race-course,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted, 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  spacious  amphitheatre  overlooked  from 
the  high  grounds  suiroimding  it. 

The  New  Grosvenor  Park,  presented  (1867)  to  the  city  by 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The 
entrance  is  not  far  from  the  station. 


EATON  HALL. 

[Generally  open  to  the  public  dnring  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 

August.] 

Before  leaving  Chesteravisit  should  be  paid  to  this  princely 
mansion  of  the  Marquie  of  Westminster,  distant  about  3^ 
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miles  to  the  south  of  Chester.  Tickets  of  admission  may 
commonly  be  obtained  from  the  principal  booksellers,  a  small 
payment  being  required,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  applied  to 
local  charities. 

The  Hall  may  be  approached  by  boats  on  the  river  Dee, 
but  most  tourists  will  prefer  a  drive  through  the  Park,  enter- 
ing at  Grosvenor  Lodge,  which  has  been  justly  termed  an 
"  exquisite  gem  of  Gothic  architecture."  It  is  after  the  model 
of  St.  Augustine's  gate  at  Canterbury,  and  was  erected  in 
1838  at  a  cost  of  ^10,000.  The  park  is  extensive  and  well 
wooded,  but  it  may  be  thought  too  imiformly  level  for  the 
gratification  of  some  tastes.  The  mansion,  erected  from  de- 
signs by  Porden,  on  the  site  of  the  old  hall  which  was  built 
by  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  is  considered  the  most  splendid 
modem  specimen  of  pointed  Gothic  architecture.  The  visitor 
may  spend  hours  in  admiring  the  magnificent  structure  and 
the  rare  works  of  art,  and  in  exploring  the  gardens  and  plea- 
sure grounds,  lately  remodelled ;  among  the  many  ornaments 
of  which  are  a  Gothic  temple,  built  for  the  reception  of  a 
Eoman  altar  discovered  near  Chester,  and  the  Mosaic  pavement 
brought  from  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

For  further  information  regarding  this  locality,  see  Cath- 
erall's  Guide  to  Cketter, 


KAILWAYS  AT  CHESTER. 

[Hotel :  Refreshment-room  at  Station.] 

Chester  is  a  central  terminus  of  the  following  important 
railways,  by  means  of  which  it  has  easy  and  expeditious  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  The  London 
AND  North- Western,  by  which  express  trains  arrive  from 
London  in  4  h.  30  m.,  and  from  Birmingham  in  2  h.  35  m.; 
the  Birkenhead  and  Chester,  communicating  with  Liver- 
pool by  a  ferry  across  the  river  Mersey ;  the  Lancashire 
AND  Cheshire  Junction,  forming  a  direct  communication 
with  Manchester,  Leeds,  Hull,  etc.;  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  penetrating  Shropshire,  and  thence  having  a  second 
line  of  connection  with  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  London  ;  and 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead,  connected  with  powerful  steam- 
packets  which  cross  the  Irish  Channel  to  Dublin. 
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The  General  Railway  Station  is  extensive  and  com- 
modious, and  in  every  respect  adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  London,  who  planned  the  Derby 
station.  Its  principal  front  is  1010  feet  long,  built  of  dark 
fire-bricks,  relieved  with  stone  facings  and  dressings  ;  and  it 
comprises  all  the  requisite  apartments  for  the  business  of  the 
several  companies,  and  for  the  convenience  of  passengers. 
The  wings  are  formed  by  projecting  arcades,  with  iron  roofs, 
and  are  appropriated  to  private  and  public  vehicles  attending 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
ofl&ce-buildings  is  the  platform  used  for  the  trains  about  to 
depart,  740  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.  This,  and  three  lines 
of  rails,  are  covered  by  an  iron  roof  60  feet  in  span,  the  height 
of  the  walls  on  which  it  rests  being  24  feet.  There  are  like- 
wise similar  covered  platforms  and  rails  for  arrival  trains. 
The  goods-station,  the  warehouses,  the  sheds  for  spare  carriages 
and  engines,  and  all  the  other  required  buildings,  are,  in  like 
manner,  spacious  and  well  arranged  ;  and  the  entire  structure 
presents  an  appearance  of  equal  solidity  and  elegance.  The 
total  cost  is  stated  to  have  exceeded  ^220,000. 

CHESTER  TO  MOLD. 

Branch  line  (L.  and  N.  W.)  vid  Broughton  Hall,  Hope,  Padeswood,  and 

Long  (45  minutes). 

About  2  miles  to  the  right  of  Hope  Station  is  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name.  Of  the  castle  which  stood  here,  little  is 
known,  and  the  fragments  aflPord  no  clue  to  its  origin  or  historv. 
Like  its  neighbour,  it  claims  the  honour  of  having  lodged  Queen 
Eleanor.  Whether  to  both,  or  if  not,  to  which  of  the  two  that 
honour  really  attaches,  it  seems  impossible  to  determine.  From 
the  royal  visit,  this  village  acquired  the  appellation  Queen^s 
Hope,  In  a  charter  dated  1351,  Caergwrle  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Hope.  In  the  church,  a  mural  monument 
commemorates  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  obtained  distinction  in  the 
service  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Near  it  is  Caergwrle,  which,  though  now  an  insignificant 
village,  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  probably  an  outpost  to  Deva,  or 
Chester.  Camden  discovered  here  a  hypocaust,  on  some  of  the 
tiles  of  which  were  inscribed  the  letters  Legio  xx.,  which  seem 
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to  indicate  the  founders.  With  this  accords  the  old  name  Caer- 
gawr-lleng — i,e,  the  city  or  fort  of  the  great  legion,  gator-Ueng^ 
by  which  term  the  Britons  distinguished  the  20th  legion, 
known  to  have  been  long  stationed  at  Chester  and  its 
vicinity.  Relics  of  Roman  smelting- works,  and  vestiges  of  two 
Roman  roads,  are  found  here.  The  Church  is  a  mile  from  the 
village.  The  Castle  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  high  rock,  its 
construction  indicating  a  British  origin.  In  the  time  of  Owen 
Qwynedd  it  was  possessed  by  a  chieftain  named  Qryffydd 
Maelor  ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  held  by  David,  the  brother 
of  Llewelyn.  After  a  fortnight's  siege  it  surrendered  to  Edward 
I.,  who  bestowed  it  on  his  consort.  Queen  Eleanor.  She  rested 
here  in  her  memorable  journey  to  Carnarvon,  performed  on 
horseback,  shortly  before  giving  birth  to  the  first  English 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  at  about  that  period  it  was  casually  set 
on  fire,  and  the  interior  was  consumed.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, but  again  became  a  ruin  before  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  remains  consist  of  a  mutilated  circular  tower  and 
some  fragments  of  walls. 

Within  short  distances  are  two  mansions,  both  erected  about 
the  year  1610,  and  both  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones — ^viz.  Bryn 
Yorkin,  the  paternal  seat  of  EUis  Yonge,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of 
Tudor  Trevor ;  and  Plas  Tig,  the  property  and  residence  of 
C.  B.  Trevor  Roper,  Esq.  On  the  left  of  Long  Station  is  Lees- 
wood  Hall  (J.  W.  Eyton,  Esq.) 


MOLD, 

[HoUU:  Black  Lion ;  Royal  Oak.] 

formerly  written  Mould,  and  in  Welsh  named  Tr  Wyddgrtgy 
is,  a  conspicuous  burrow  or  mound,  and  hence  also  M<ms  AlttiSj 
A  lofty  mount,  is  a  town  agreeably  situated  in  %  fertile  valley, 
uear  the  river  Alyn.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  mineral 
wealth,  especially  lead  ore.  The  mining  and  smelting  works 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  give  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  labourers.  Hence  the  whole  district  has  become 
populous.  The  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Mold  (with 
which  the  parliamentary  burgh  is  co-extensive)  amount  to  3735, 
and  those  of  the  entire  parish  to  1 2,2 1 6.  The  assizes  for  Flint- 
shire are  held  here,  a  commodious  county-hall  having  been 
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lately  erected.  Having  railway  connection  with  Chester,  and 
thence  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
has  received  a  new  impulse.  Two  weekly  markets  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  and  four  annual  fairs,  are  well  attended. 
Two  market-halls  have  been  recently  completed  at  an  expense 
of  j64000.  Mold  is  one  of  the  boroughs  in  the  Flint  district 
contributing  to  the  election  of  one  M.P.  Numerous  tumuli 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1833  a  skeleton  was  dis- 
covered, having  on  the  breast  a  corslet  of  gold,  richly  orna- 
mented, weighing  1 7  ounces,  and  valued  at  X70,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  Church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
15th  century.  We  find  it  noticed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VIL  Near  the  north  door  is  a  flat  stone,  covering  the 
grave  of  Wilson,  the  eminent  landscape-painter,  bearing  the 
following  simple  inscription  : — "  The  remains  of  Richard  Wil- 
son, Esquire,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Artists.  In- 
terred May  15,  1782,  aged  69."  In  the  aisle  is  a  superb  mo- 
nument to  R.  Davies,  Esq.  of  Llanerch,  the  distinguished  anti- 
quary. Here  also  is  an  epitaph  to  Dr.  Wynne  of  the  Tower, 
near  Mold,  composed  by  himself,  the  conclusion  of  which  is 
"  Gk)d  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  ffeh  Dduw^  heh  ddimy* — t.e. 
without  God,  without  everything.  Dissenting  chapels  are  nu- 
merous, at  all  of  which  there  are  Sunday-schools.  Two  school- 
houses,  with  residences  for  the  master  and  mistress,  have  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  ^4000,  and  there  are  two  endowed  schools  in 
the  parish,  one  in  the  town  of  Mold,  and  the  other  at  Nerquis. 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town  there  is  an  eminence, 
called  Bailey  Hill,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  upon 
which  formerly  stood  a  British  fortification.  Bailey  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  halliaj  the  architectural  term  used  for 
the  two  courts,  outer  and  inner,  of  a  fortified  castle.  Mold 
Castle  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  by  Robert  Monthault,  who  from  this  place  received  his 
name  of  Monthault,  or  De  Monte  Alto.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
L  this  fort  was  among  the  possessions  of  the  high  steward  of 
Chester.  In  1145,  after  repeated  assaults,  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Owen  Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales.  The 
English  having  recovered  it,  it  was  again,  in  1201,  wrested  from 
them  by  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth.  Subsequently  it  was  more 
than  once  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  now  not  a  vestige  of  this 
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ancient  border  fortress  is  to  be  discovered.  Upon  this  site,  in 
June  1849,  the  remains  of  fifteen  human  skeletons  were  dis- 
covered, supposed  to  have  been  those  of  soldiers  slain  in  battle 
in  the  13th  century. 

Mae8-y-Garmon,  or  the  Pield  of  Gtermanus,  is  about  one 
mile  W.  from  Mold.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory 
obtained  here  in  448,  over  the  combined  Picts  and  Scots,  by 
the  native  Christian  converts,  of  whom  thousands  had  just 
previously  been  baptized.  The  Christian  army  was  led  by  the 
two  missionary  bishops,  Qermanus  and  Lupus,  the  former  of 
whom  had  the  chief  command.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  action  he  ordered  his  followers  to  shout  after  him  the  word 
Alleluia,  As  the  hostile  force  approached,  he  uttered  the 
word,  it  was  thrice  repeated  by  the  attending  priests,  and  then 
quickly  caught  up  by  all  the  soldiers,  and  re-echoed  by  the 
hiUs  around.  The  triumphant  shout  so  dismayed  and  terrified 
the  pagan  enemies,  that  they  fled  precipitately  ;  and  being 
pursued  by  the  Britons,  were  nearly  all  destroyed,  great  num- 
bers falling  by  the  sword,  and  others  perishing  in  the  river. 
This  victory  has  been  commonly  denominated  by  historians 
Victoria  Alleluiatica ;  and  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
an  obelisk  was  erected  on  the  spot  in  1 736,  by  N.  Griffith,  Esq. 
of  RhuaL  Some  antiquaries  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  locality 
of  this  remarkable  event. 

Tower. — Rather  more  than  a  mile  S.  from  Mold,  on  the 
right  of  the  road  to  Nerquis,  is  a  venerable  yet  desolate-looking 
mansion,  apparently  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  attached  to 
which  is  a  tall,  square  tower,  machicolated  and  embattled,  of 
more  ancient  date,  probably  the  earlier  portion  of  the  15th 
century.  Though  somewhat  incongruous,  it  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  border  houses  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  During  the  wars 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  this  tower  was  the 
abode  of  Reinallt  ap  Gryffydd  ap  Bleddyn,  a  chief  of  royal 
descent,  who  maintained  a  long  feud  with  the  citizens  of 
Chester.  In  a  bloody  fray  at  Mold  fair  in  1475,  he  seized  the 
Mayor  of  Chester,  conveyed  him  to  Tower,  and  hung  him  to  a 
staple  in  the  hall,  which  still  remains.  Two  hundred  exaspe- 
rated citizens  soon  afterwards  left  Chester,  in  order  to  seize 
Reinallt,  and  avenge  their  loss  ;  but,  apprized  of  their  design, 
the  wily  and  cruel  Welshman  retired  to  a  neighbouring  wood, 
and  having  permitted  them  to  enter  his  mansion,  he  suddenly 
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ruBhed  from  his  concealment,  and  fastened  the  door  ;  and  then, 
setting  fire  to  the  building,  he  caused  many  of  the  citizens  to 
be  burned  to  death,  and  such  as  escaped  from  the  conflagration 
survived  only  to  perish  by  the  sword  of  their  persecutor. 
Tower  belongs  to  J.  Wynn  Eyton,  Esq.  of  Leeswood. 

CiLOAiN  is  a  village,  about  4  miles  from  Mold,  worthy  of 
a  visit  on  account  of  the  magnificent  carved  oak  roof  of  its 
church,  brought,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  from 
Basingwerk  Abbey,  of  which  it  had  been  the  greatest  orna- 
ment. Between  Mold  and  Cilcain  the  river  Alyn  has  a  sub- 
terranean course  for  about  half-a-mile. 

MoBL  Fammau,  or  the  Mother  of  Hills,  is  the  loftiest  of 
the  Clwyddian  range,  full  in  view  on  the  road  to  Kuthin.  It 
is  1845  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  summit,  at  a  spot  where 
two  counties  and  four  parishes  meet,  ^'  the  Jubilee  Column  '* 
was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  1810,  to  commemorate 
the  50th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  It  is  a  rough  stone 
pillar,  of  pyramidal  form,  60  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
150  feet  in  height ;  but  a  considerable  portion  was  blown 
down  during  a  storm  in  1862,  and  has  not  since  been  re- 
stored. From  this  elevated  spot  the  view  is  extensive  and 
beautiful,  and  includes  the  mountains  of  Merioneth  and  Car- 
narvonshire, the  Isle  of  Man,  Black  Comb  in  Cumberland, 
the  high  ground  of  Derby  and  Staflford,  the  Wrekin  and  fer- 
tile plain  of  Salop,  the  whole  of  the  Vale  of  Qwyd,  and  the 
chain  of  British  forts  on  the  adjacent  heights.  The  ascent  is 
easy,  and  on  the  summit  will  be  found  a  room  for  visitors 
and  a  shed  for  horses. 

MoEL  Arthur  is  another  of  the  same  range  of  hills,  a 
little  more  to  the  north.  On  its  summit  are  the  remains  of  a 
very  strong  British  fort,  with  two  deep  ditches,  and  suitable 
valla,  on  the  accessible  sides.  This  is  one  of  the  posts  pro- 
vided by  the  Ordovices  as  a  defence  against  Roman  incur- 
sions. The  sites  of  seven,  which  formed  a  complete  chain  of 
fortified  encampments,  may  be  traced  along  the  line  of  hills 
which  bound  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh. 
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CHESTER  TO  HOLYHEAD. 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  which  now  forms 
a  portion  of  the  London  and  North- Western  system,  in  its  en- 
gineering works  is  the  most  enterprising,  and  as  to  the  scenery 
in  its  course,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  kingdom,  and 
must  also  be  esteemed  of  the  greatest  national  importance,  especi- 
ally on  account  of  its  forming  an  essential  link  of  connection 
between  the  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  principal  high- 
way between  the  metropolitan  cities  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  project  was  annoimced  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1836  ; 
in  1839  its  promoters  succeeded  in  forming  a  company ;  but, 
encountering  many  difficulties  and  much  strenuous  opposition, 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  not  obtained  until  1844.  The 
works  were  commenced  in  1845,  the  line  was  partially  opened 
in  1848,  but,  owing  to  the  novel  and  extremely  arduous  charac- 
ter of  some  portions,  the  whole  was  not  completed  until  1850. 
The  total  length  of  the  main  line,  together  with  the  branches 
to  Mold  and  Carnarvon,  is  107  miles. 

The  line  conmiences  at  the  general  station  at  Chester,  and 
passes  under  a  portion  of  that  city  by  a  tunnel  300  yards  long. 
After  crossing  the  Dee,  it  continues  its  course  nearly  parallel 
with  the  embanked  channel  of  that  river,  and  along  its  estuary 
to  the  town  of  Flint.  Skirting  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
Welsh  coast,  it  passes  by  Rhyl  and  Abergele,  and  through  a 
narrow  valley  to  the  south  of  Orme's  Head  ;  and  then  crosses 
the  estuary  of  the  river  Conway  by  an  iron  tubular  bridge,  of 
which  some  description  will  be  presently  given.  At  the  town  of 
Conway  the  line  is  formed  close  to  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  castle, 
aijd  beneath  one  of  the  towers  of  the  ancient  walls ;  beyond  which 
it  rounds  the  headlands  of  Penmaen-bach  and  Penmaen-mawr, 
crosses  the  valley  and  river  of  Ogwen  by  a  viaduct  246  yards 
in  length,  and  passing  Bangor,  is  carried  over  the  Menai  Strait 
by  another  great  tubular  bridge,  resting  in  mid-channel  upon 
the  Britannia  rock,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Telford's  suspension 
bridge.  The  railway  then  crosses  Anglesey,  near  to  the  S.W. 
coast  of  the  island,  and  terminates  at  Holyhead,  being  in  di- 
rect connection  with  the  steam-packets,  which  leave  the  harbour 
daily  for  Kingstown  and  Dublin. 

An  Itinerary  and  a  Chart  of  the  whole  course  are  furnished, 
and  a  more  detailed  account  will  afterwards  be  given  of  all  the 
places  near  the  line. 

C 
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CHESTER  AND  HOLYHEAD  RAILWAY. 
Stations  on  Main  Line  and  Branches. 


Chester. 

Queen's  Ferry. 

Flint. 

BagiUt. 

HolywelL 

Mostyn. 

Prestatyn. 

BhyL 

Vale  of  Clwyd, 


Denbigh, 

Buthin,  and 

Corwen. 


!St.  Asaph. 
Denbigh. 
Llanrbaiadr. 
RhewL 
Ruthin. 
Corwen. 


Abergele. 
Llandulas. 
Colwyn. 
Llandudno  Junction. 

'  Llandudno  Junction. 
*§  .       Glan  Conway. 
||    -^  Tal-y-Cafii. 
^^"^       Llanrwst. 

LBettws-y-coed. 
*!  «•    (  Llandudno  Junction. 
3    <  Deganway. 
(  Llandudno. 


I 


Llandudno  Junction. 

Conway. 

Penmaenmawr. 

Llanfairfechan. 

Aber. 

Bangor. 

g        (  Bangor  (for  Camarron. } 

I  .    ]  Menai  Bridge. 

||    -f  Treborth. 

1^     ]  Port  Dinorwic. 

"^       L  Griffith's  Crossing. 

Canutnron. 

Bangor  (for  Holyhead. ) 

Menai  Bridge. 

Llanfair. 

Gaerwen. 

1^    r  Llangefni 

'I,'!  K  Llanerchymedd. 

^o    ( Amlwch. 

Bodorgan. 

Ty  Croes. 

Valley. 

Holyhead. 

Kingstown. 

Dublin. 


Befreahment-rooms  at  Crewe,  Chester,  Llandudno 
Junction*  and  Holyhead. 

TABULAR  ITINERARY. 


ON  mOHT 
FROM  OHESTBA. 


Docks  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway 
Company. 


I 


8H 


CHESTER  STATION. 

Tanniel,  300  yds. 

Jfl^  er.  EllesBoere  Canal 

er.  the  eity  wall,  at  its 
west  angle. 

Embankment  over  the 
Tower  Field. 

Viaduct  of  47  arches. 

.^Sg  cr.  the  river  Dee. 


't 


ON  LEFT 
FROM  CHXSTEa. 


Roodee,  the  Chester 
race-course. 


0BB8SER  lO  HQLTHBAO. 
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OK  RIGHT 
FROX  CHXgTSB. 


The  extensire  tract  of 
land  on  the  (»po8ite 
side  of  the  Dee  is 
called  Sealandy  hav 
ing  been  enclosed 
flrom  the  sea,  by  the 
River  Dee  Company, 
incorporated  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1782. 


Sandycroft  Quay. 


Docks  of  Wrexham, 
Mold,  and  Cunnah's 

jQoay  Baihray  Com- 

Ipany. 


On  leaving  the  tunnel 
a  ftill  view  is  obtained 
of  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  of  the  penio- 
snla  of  Winal,  situat- 
ed between  the  Dee 
and  the  Mersey. 


Parkgate,  on  the  Che- 
shire coast,  to  which 
there  is  a  Feny  from 
Flint. 


Qreenfleld  Wharf. 


^ 


m 


Enter  FUntshire. 

The  tbaUwmr  1m  hare  for 
MV«nl  milM  punllal  villi 

th*  llTCX. 


77J 


78 


70 


Buckley, 
k  bu 
•mplt^rad  In 

Queen's  Ferry  Station. 


liATlnf  ft  iKf*  pMoIftttan 


Deep  cuttings,  and 
short  TonneL 


FLINT  Steiion. 


BagiUt  Station. 


67} 


HOLYWELL  Station. 


m 


IH 
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ON  LBTT 
ntOX  OHSBXKB. 


The  mountains  above 
the  Vale  of  Clwvd  are 
seen  at  a  distance. 
The  highest,  Mod 
Famman,  has  om  its 
summit  a  column 
erected  by  subscrip- 
tion to  commemorate 
the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  in. 

Mold  branch]  raQway. 
Length  from  Chester 
to  Mold,  18^  m. 

Hawarden,  town  and 
castle,  2  m. 

Aston  Hall. 
WepreHalL 

Ewloe  Castle  rains. 

St.  Mark's  Chnrch,  in 
the  parish  of  Northop. 

Eelsterton,  Edward 
Bate,  Esq. 

Kelsterton  Brewery. 

Fron,  —  White,  Esq. 

Oaken  Holt,  James 
Williams,  Esq. 

Leadbrook. 

HaUdn  mountain,  a 
rich  mineral  tract. 

Halkin  Castle,  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster. 

Northop,  S  m. 
Comist. 

Bryn  Dychwelwch, 
or  bill  of  retreat. 

Ruins  of  Basingwerk 
Abbey. 
Zinc  works. 
Paper  mills. 

Greenfield  HaU. 
Llanerch-y-m6r, 
Adam  Eyton,  Esq. 

Downing,  Earl  of 
Denbigh. 

Whitf ord,  very  popv^ 
lous. 
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ON  BIGHT 
raOM  CHJESTER. 


Mostyn  Quay. 
Nine  hondred  acres 
of  land  enclosed  from 
the  sea,  in  1811,  by 
the  late  Sir  Edward 
Mostyn. 

Hillbre  island,  in  the 
estnary  of  the  Dee, 
near  the  eztremi^  of 
the  peninsula  of  Wir- 
ral  in  Cheshire. 

Point  of  Air  Light- 
house. 

Life-boat  house. 


Bronwendon,  R.  W. 
Wynne,  Esq. 


Llandrillo-yn-rhds. 
Gloddaeth. 

Great  Onne's  Head. 


Llangwstenyn  Ch. 
Pabo. 

Branch  rail  to  Llan- 
dudno 


Suspension  Bridge. 


^ 


64i 


58i 


5H 


501 


47 


44i 


4U 
40 


89^ 


Mostyn  Station, 
cr.  Gwespyr  Marsh. 


Gronant  Moor. 


Prestatyn  Station. 


RHTL  Station. 

J^  cr.  the  estuary  at 
the  efflux  of  the  united 
rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy. 

Enter  Denbighshire. 

ABERGELE  Station. 

Llandulas  Station. 

Penmaen  Rhos  Tunnel, 
1629  ft.  in  length, 
through  hard  limestone 
rock. 

Colwyn  Station. 


Mochdre. 
LLANDUDNO  June. 

Gufiyn. 

Through 
TUBULAR  BRroOE 
cr.  the  river  Conway. 

CONWAY  Station. 

Tunnel  under  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  ancient 
wall,112yda,and  thence 
through  deep  cuttings  to 
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26i 


SO 


34i 


40J 


43i 


45^ 


OH  LETT 
ntOM  OHESTBR. 


Mostyn   Hall,    Lord 
Mostyn. 

Gwespjrr  village  and 
quarries. 

Tilanasa,  or  Llanasaph 

GymCasteL 

Talacre,    Sir    Pyers 
Mostyn,  Bart. 


Gronant  village. 
Golden  Grove,  Mrs. 
Morgan. 

Meliden  village. 
Talaiigoch  lead  mines. 
Dyserth  Castle  ruins. 
Bodryddan,  William 
Shipley  Conway,  Esq. 
Branch  rail  to  Rhud- 
dlan,  St.  Asaph,  Den- 
bigh, Ruthin,  and 
Corwen. 


Gwrych  Castle,  Robt. 
Hesketh,  Esq. 

Tan-yr-allt. 


Llanelian  village, 
celebrated  for  its 
"cursing  well,"  called 
Ffyniion  Elian, 

Pwll-y-crochan  Hotel 


Bryneisteddfa,  Arch- 
deacon Jones. 

Branch  rail  to  Bet- 
tws-y-coed. 


Gufiyn    village    and 
ancient  churcli. 


0HE8TEB  TO  HOLYHEAD. 
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ON  BIOHT 
FBOM  CHB8TBR. 


See  PafSn  l8land,near 
the  eastern  extremity 
of  Anglesey. 

See    Beanmaris,   on 
the  Anglesey  coast. 
Penihyn  Castle  and 
Parl^  Lord  Penrhyn. 


Port  Penrhyn. 


it 

it's 


84i 


Menai    Bospension 
Bridge. 


Column  in  honour  of 
the     Marquis     of 
Anglesey. 


Berw  Colliery. 


80i 


25 


22 


21 
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Conway  Marsh. 
J^  or.  turnpike  road. 

Penmaen-bach  Tunnel, 
630  yds.,  through  flinty 
rock. 

Over  Dwygytylchi  Plain. 

Fenmaen-mawr  Station. 

Penmaen-mawr  Tunnel, 
220  yds. 


LIanfair>fechan. 
Aber  Station. 

Viaduct  over  the  Ogwen 
river  and  valley. 

LUmdegai  Tunnel, 
440  yds. 

Viaduct  over  the  river 
Cegid. 

BangorTunnel,  1000  yd. 

BANGOR  Station. 

Belmont  Tunnel,   726 
yds.,  having  4  shafts. 


MBNAI  Bridge 
Station. 

TUBULAR  BRIDGE, 
through  which  cross  the 
Menai  Strait,  and  enter 
Anglesey. 


Llanfair  Station. 

The  xailiraj  is  ham  for 
MTeral  miles  parallel  with 
the  tampike  roed. 

Gaerwen  Station, 

Malltraeth,  a  sandy  and 
marshy  tract  of  great 
extent. 

\laduct  of  90  arches  over 
the  tidal  river  Cefni 

Trefdraeth  Tunnel, 
650  yards. 


50 


54^ 


59i 


62^ 


68^ 


66^ 


ON  LETT 
FBOM  0HX8TKB. 


Pen  Dytftyn,  S.  JO. 
DarbiBhire,  Bsq. 


Llandegai  village. 


Branch  Railway  to 
Cabnabvon. 
Bangor  to  Port  Din- 
orwic,  4^  BL 

Bangor  to  Carnarvon, 
8}m. 


Plas  Newydd,  Lady 

Willoughby-de- 

Broke. 


LlangafTo  village, 
with  a  modem 
church,  having  a 
gracefid  spire. 

About  2^  m.  distant 
are  ttte  remains  of 
Newborough,  orRhds 
Faer,  formerly  a  place 
of  much  importance. 

Bodowen,  the  vener- 
able mansion  of  the 
Owen  family,  2^  m. 
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OK  BIOHT 
FROM  0HB8TEB. 


LlanflBelog. 


m 


12 


H 


Penrhds  Park,  Hoxl 
W.  O.  Stanley,  M.P. 


BodoTgan  Station 


Ty  does  StatioxL 

Valley  Station. 

Th«  nilway  and  tt>« 
turnpike  tumL  are  in  nutd- 
lei  Imw  along  th«  Stanley 
Embankment. 


HOLYHEAD. 


72i 


76J 
81 


84* 


OK  UOT 

noM  cHnzsK. 


Bodorgan  (with  bean- 
tifol  gardens,  justly 
celebrated),  O.  F.  A. 
F.  Meyrick,  £8q.,  1  m, 

Llyn  Goron,  a  lake,  2 
m.  in  circumference, 
abounding  with  fish. 

AberflOraw. 
Cymmeian  Bay. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BOUTE— CHESTER  TO 

HOLYHEAD. 


The  comity  of  Flintshire,  which  we  enter  immediately 
on  leaving  Chester,  although  the  smallest  in  Wales,  ranks 
high  in  importance,  on  account  of  its  historic  relations,  its  an- 
tiquarian remains,  and  especially  its  mineral  productions.  It 
is  so  intersected  by  Denbighshire  as  to  insulate  a  portion, 
measuring  about  10  miles  by  5,  called  the  Hundred  of  Maelor 
(by  the  Welsh,  Maelor  JSaesneg),  The  inhabitants  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mixed  people,  many  of  them  having  immigrated 
from  England. 

This  county  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  history  of  Wales ;  as  the  decisive 
victory  obtained  by  the  native  British  Christians  over  the 
Pagan  Picts  and  Scots  at  Maes-y-Garmon,  near  Mold,  in  the 
year  448,  well  known  as  the  Halldujah  victory ; — the  mas- 
sacre by  Saxon  invaders,  in  the  7th  century,  of  1200  Chris- 
tian monks  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Bangor  Iscoed,  and 
the  gubsequent  slaughter  of  the  cruel  perpetrators  by  the 
aroused  and  vengeful  Welsh  princes  ; — the  incursions  of  Offa, 
King  of  Mercia,  and  the  erection  by  him  of  the  rampart  or 
dyke  which  bears  his  name  ; — ^the  dreadful  battle  on  Bhudd- 
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Ian  Mareli,  in  795,  in  which  the  brave  Caradoc  nobly  fell  in 
defence  of  his  country ,  and  which  gave  origin  to  the  popular 
and  exquisitely  plaintive  air  ^^  Morja^BJiuddlan  ;^ — ^the  valorous 
exploits  of  the  patriot  Owen  Gwynedd  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IL  of  England,  and  the  no  less  illustrious  deeds  of  Prince 
Llewelyn  in  the  days  of  Edward  L 

Flintshire  is  indebted  for  the  employment  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  for  a  large  measure  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  to  its 
productive  mines  of  lead,  calamine,  coal,  limestone,  etc.  On 
the  S.W.,  stretching  from  Mold  to  Dyserth,  is  an  extensive 
tract  of  mountain  limestone,  some  of  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  high  polish.  To  l^e  K  of  this  tract  is  a  rich  coal- 
field, of  great  depth,  extending  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  county,  and  penetrating  the  adjoining  county  of  Denbigh. 
The  limestone  and  coal  tracts  abound  likewise  with  iron-ore. 
The  lead-mines,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the  N.E.,  are  the 
most  extensive  in  Britain.  The  Flintshire  smelters  manufac- 
ture annually  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  lead  produced  in 
the  kingdom.  Another  valuable  product  is  calamine,  an  ore 
of  zinc,  much  of  which  is  used  by  brassfoimders  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Silver  also  is 
extricated  to  a  valuable  extent. 

The  rivers  in  Flintshire  are  the  Dee,  the  dwyd,  the  Alyn, 
the  Wheeler,  and  the  Elwy  ;  but  several  of  these  more  pro- 
perly belong  to  other  counties. 

Population  (1S61),  69,737.  ParHamentaiy  representa- 
tives— one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  boroughs. 

Between  Chester  and  Queensberry  we  pass  2  nules  to  the 
north  of 

HAWABDEN 

\Eotd$:  OlynneAnnB;  Nag's  Head.] 

(pronounced  Harden),  a  small  town,  consisting  of  little  more 
than  one  street,  half-a-mile  in  length,  pleasantly  situated  on 
an  eminence.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  remains  of 
fortified  posts  around  it  serve  to  remind  that  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  conflict,  and  bravely  defended  against  hostile  attack. 
Its  early  British  name  was  Pen-y-Llwch  (corrupted  to  Pennard- 
hcdawg) — i.  e,  the  head  of  the  swamp  or  lake  ;  which  accords 
with  the  tradition  that  the  adjacent  low  land  was  formerly 
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under  water.     In  the  record  of  the  Norman  tmivej  the  name 
is  written  "  Haordin." 

The  parish  ia  extensive,  including  a  population  (1861)  of 
7044  ;  and  the  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynne, 
is  of  great  value,  said  to  exceed  £4000  per  annum.  CoUieiiee, 
potteries,  and  iron- works,  furnish  employment  for  the  people. 
Alderman  Boydell,  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  distin- 
guished patron  of  the  fine  arts,  was  bom  in  this  parish.  It 
gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  family  of  Maude. 

Hawarden  Castlb  is  a  handsome  modem  mansion,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Stephen  Richard  Glynne,  Bart,  Lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county.  It  was  erected  in  1752,  and  in  1809  it  under- 
went such  alterations  as  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  castel- 
lated Gothic  edifice  of  the  13th  century.  The  park  is  exten- 
sive, and  pleasingly  diversified  ;  and  within  its  inclosure  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Castle  of  very  ancient  date,  and  for  a  long  time 
of  great  importance.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Britons,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Saxons.  William  L  included  it  in  the  grant 
which  he  made  to  his  nephew,  Hugh  Lupus,  for  whose  suc- 
cessors in  the  Earldom  of  Chester  it  was  held  subordinately 
by  the  Barons  of  Montalt,  until  it  was  resumed  by  the  Crown, 
along  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chester.  Henry  VL  conferred 
the  castle  upon  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  whose  descendants 
retained  the  possession  until  a.d.  1651,  when  James,  Earl  of 
Derby,  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
beheaded,  his  estates  were  sequestered.  It  was  obtained  at  a 
nominal  price  by  Serjeant  Glynne,  who  was  then  in  high 
favour  with  Cromwell,  and  subsequently  appointed  by  him 
Lord  Chief-Justice,  yet,  after  the  Restoration,  was  knighted  by 
Charles  IL  With  his  descendants  the  estate  still  remains. 
Of  the  ancient  castle  little  more  is  now  to  be  seen  than  the 
keep,  and  fragments  of  the  towers.  By  the  removal  of  vast 
quantities  of  rubbish,  the  foundations  have  been  so  far  exposed 
as  to  exhibit  the  original  pentagonal  form  of  the  structure. 
At  one  angle  was  the  keep,  a  lofty  circular  tower,  which, 
being  still  nearly  entire,  and  occupying  an  elevated  site, 
forms  a  picturesque  object  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
affords  from  its  summit  an  extensive  view  of  the  Denbigh- 
shire mountains,  the  Yale-Royal  of  Cheshire,  and  the  estuaries 
of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey. 
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Buckley  Mountain  is  a  district  of  the  parish  of  Hawarden, 
having  a  large  and  busy  population,  employed  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  earthenware,  draining-tiles,  and  fire- 
bricks. From  the  superior  quality  of  the  clay,  the  fire-bricks 
made  here  are  in  high  repute  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
great  numbers  are  consequently  exported. 

EwLOE  Castle,  about  2  miles  from  Hawarden,  is  situated 
in  a  thickly-wooded  dingle,  not  easily  found.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting ruin,  finely  mantled  with  ivy  ;  but  little  is  known  with 
certainty  as  to  its  founder  or  history.  In  the  adjacent  woods, 
called  Coed  Ewhe^  the  advanced  guard  of  the  English  army 
under  Henry  IL  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  David  and 
Conan,  sons  of  the  heroic  prince  Owen  Gwynedd,  in  the  year 
1157.  By  stratagem  they  drew  the  English  into  the  defile, 
and  then,  attacking  them  suddenly  in  front  and  rear,  van- 
quished them  with  dreadful  slaughter.  The  Uttle  stream 
which  flows  through  Coed  Ewloe  is  called  Wepre  Brook.  In 
its  short  course  it  passes  Wepre  Hall,  an  ancient  mansion,  the 
property  of  W.  Freme,  Esq. 

FLINT. 

[ffoteb;  Royal  Oak  and  RaUway ;  Ship.] 

Although  this  is  the  county  town,  it  has  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  neglected,  decaying  village.  The  appellation  is  Saxon, 
but  its  origin  is  not  ascertained.  The  town  was  evidently  formed 
on  the  plan  of  a  Roman  encampment,  rectangular,  and  sur- 
rounded by  regular  entrenchments  and  ramparts,  with  four  for- 
tified gates.  These,  however,  are  nearly  obliterated,  and  the 
streets  are  now  so  broken  by  dilapidated  walls,  and  partially- 
removed  houses,  as  to  have  a  ragged  and  repulsive  aspect.  The 
town  has  sometimes  aspired  to  rank  as  a  bathing-place,  but  the 
beach,  being  marshy,  is  quite  imsuitable.  The  county  assizes, 
which  used  to  be  held  here,  have  been  removed  to  Mold,  and 
the  market  has  been  discontinued.  The  church,  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  Northop,  having  become  dilapidated,  a  more  commo- 
dious and  attractive  edifice  was  reared  in  1 848.  A  new  Town- 
hall  has  also  been  raised ;  the  wharfs  have  been  much  extended 
and  improved ;  and  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  obstructions 
in  the  channel  of  the  Dee,  Flint  has  become,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  port  of  Chester  ;  and  here  the  larger  vessels,  espe- 
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cially  those  with  timber,  discharge  into  lighters  ;  or  rafts  are 
formed  and  floated  up  the  river.  Messrs.  Miispratt*s  chemical 
works  is  the  principal  business,  and  there  are  productive 
collieries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Flint  is  united  with  oth^ 
boroughs  in  the  county  in  electing  one  member  of  parliament 
Population  3428. 

Flint  Castle  ib  at  the  NJS.  of  the  town,  upon  a  low  rock 
of  freestone,  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  which  at  high  tides  is 
under  water.  The  channel  of  the  Dee  is  now  at  'some  distance, 
but  the  river  foimerlj  flowed  close  to  the  castle-wall,  in  which 
rings  for  mooring  vessels  were,  not  long  ago,  visible.  There 
is  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  its  erection.  Camden  asserts 
that  it  was  begun  by  Henry  IL  and  finished  by  Edward  L 
Leland,  adducing  the  authority  of  older  writers,  ascribes  the 
entire  work  to  the  latter  monarch.  Here  Edward  II.  received 
his  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston,  on  his  return  from  banishment 
in  Ireland  ;  and  here  the  unhappy  King  Bichard  H.  was  de- 
livered, by  the  perfidious  Percy  of  Northumberland,  into  the 
hands  of  Bolingbroke.  This  fortress  does  not  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Owen  Glyndwr,  when  he  overran  most 
other  parts  of  the  principality.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L 
it  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  Sir  Roger  Mostyn  ;  in  1 643 
it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces ;  in  1 646 
it  was  dismantled  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
after  the  Bestoration  it  was  resumed  by  the  Crown.  A  portion 
of  the  ground  is  now  occupied  by  the  county  gaol. 

The  building  was  originally  a  parallelogram,  occupying 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  with  a  circular  tower  at  each  angle. 
One  of  these,  detached  from  the  walls,  was  considerably  larger 
than  the  other  three.  It  consisted  of  two  concentric  walls,  each 
6  feet  thick,  having  between  them  a  gallery  8  feet  broad,  and 
leaving  within  the  smaller  circle  an  area  20  feet  in  diameter, 
into  which  were  four  entrances.  This  is  called  the  Double 
Tower,  and  probably  was  the  donjon,  or  keep.  The  whole  ia 
now  in  a  very  decayed  state,  and,  being  utterly  neglected, 
seems  likely  soon  to  disappear.  A  large  portion  fell  in  May 
1848. 

Bagillt  is  a  busy  populous  village,  in  the  parish  of  Holy- 
well, extending  about  two  miles.  In  consequence  of  the 
extensive  lead,  iron,  and  alkali  works  which  have  been 
established  here,  and   the   collieries  which   abound  in  the 
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neighbourliood,  the  place  has  risen  to  great  importance.  One 
of  the  hills  above  Bagillt  is  called  Bryn  Dychwdtoch,  »>.  the 
hill  of  retreat,  because  here  Owen  Gwjrnedd,  pursued  by  Henry 
U.  with  superior  numbers,  sounded  his  retreat. 

Proceeding  westwards,  in  a  little  more  than  4  miles  from 
Flint  we  reach  the  station  of 

HOLYWELL, 

[Hotels:  White  Horse ;  King's  Head;  Red  Lion.] 

or  Treffynnon,  the  town  of  the  well,  a  populous  market- 
town  and  parliamentary  borough,  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
declivity,  two  miles  from  the  station.  The  streets  are  irre- 
gular, but  spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Until 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  town  was 
inconsiderable,  but  owing  to  the  extension  of  mines,  and  the 
successful  introduction  of  several  manufacturing  concerns,  it 
has  become  the  largest  in  the  county,  and  its  markets  supply 
an  extensive  and  populous  district  The  grand  mining  con- 
cern termed  the  Holywell  Level  commenced  here  in  the  year 
1774,  under  leases  granted  to  a  company  by  the  several 
landed  proprietors  through  whose  estates  the  veins  of  lead 
were  supposed  to  extend.  The  "venture,"  which  at  first 
proved  unsuccessful,  eventually  became  very  profitable  to  all 
concerned.  The  closing  of  some  cotton-fEictories  appears  to 
have  checked  the  advancement  of  the  town.  The  church, 
erected  in  1769,  but  retaining  some  columns  which  belonged 
to  a  more  ancient  fabric,  is  a  plain  structure,  with  a  strong 
embattled  tower,  dedicated  to  Gwenfrewi,  or  St.  Winefred. 
Under  the  chancel  are  family  vaults  of  the  Mostyns  of  Talacre, 
the  Pennants  of  Downing,  and  the  Pantons  of  Bagillt.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  church,  its  bell  is  not  audible 
in  the  principal  streets  of  the  town ;  in  consequence  of  which 
a  singular  method  is  adopted  for  announcing  the  times  of 
public  service.  A  man  is  employed  to  go  about  the  town  as 
a  walking  steeple,  or  perambulating  belfry,  bearing  a  large 
bell  suspended  by  a  strap  from  his  shoulders,  and  a  cushion 
buckled  around  one  knee.  As  he  steps  forward,  the  cushion 
strikes  against  the  bell,  and  thus  the  people  are  summoned  to 
the  house  of  prayer. 

Population  of  the  borough,  5,335  ;  of  the  parish,  10,293. 
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As  the  name  of  the  town,  so  likewise  its  main  attraction 
is  deiived  from 

St.  Winefbed*s  Well.  In  Wales,  as  in  other  countries 
where  superstition  and  ignorance  have  prevailed,  many  a 
place  can  boast  of  a  well  once  deemed  sacred,  and  reputed  to 
possess  supernatural  efficacy  in  the  removal  of  bodily  disease 
and  infirmity ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  when  no  one  in 
our  country  looks  for  miracles,  such  wells  are  still  regarded  by 
not  a  few  with  a  degree  of  reverence  and  awe.  Amongst  these, 
St  Winefred's  Well,  long  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
Wales,*  has  the  most  widely  extended  renown. 

The  legend  attached  to  this  well  is  as  follows  : — About 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  Owenfrewi,  or  Winefred,  a 
young  female,  devout  and  beautiful,  of  noble  parentage,  and 
related  to  the  distinguished  saint  Beuno,  was  beloved  by  a 
neighbouring  prince,  or  chieftain,  named  Caradoc,  Having 
refused  his  proposals,  and  fled  in  order  to  escape  from  his 
power,  the  irritated  youth  pursued  her,  and  drawing  his  sword^ 
struck  off  her  head,  which  rolled  down  the  hill  towards  the 
church.  At  the  spot  where  it  rested,  water  immediately  gushed 
forth,  which  (says  one)  "  flows  to  this  day,  and  by  the  holy 
virgin's  merits,  gives  health  to  a  world  of  diseased  persons." 
St.  Beuno,  it  is  added,  advancing  from  the  church,  took  up 
the  head,  and  carried  it  to  the  body,  when  the  parts  instantly 
reunited,  leaving  only  a  slender  white  line  around  the  neck 
as  a  mark  of  the  miraculous  restoration.  Caradoc,  it  is  averred, 
immediately  fell  lifeless,  and  was  never  again  beheld.  Wine- 
fred  survived  about  ISi  years,  and  having  taken  the  veil  at 
Gwytherin  in  Denbighshire,  she  died  Abbess  of  that  mon- 
astery, and  was  interred  there ;  four  upright  stones  being  still 
exhibited  as  marking  her  tomb.  The  spring  continued  to 
flow,  and  was  found  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  properties ; 
the  moss  growing  near  it  was  ever  afterwards  peculiarly  frag- 

*  The  80-caIled  seven  wonders  of  Wales  were  St.  Winef  red's  Well,  Wrexham 
Church,  Overton  Churchyard,  Gresford  Bells,  Llangollen  Bridge,  Pistyll 
Bhayadr,  and  Snowdon  Mountain.  If,  however,  a  selection  were  now  made 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  Wales,  some  of  these  would  give  place  to  modem 
works  of  art  connected  with  canals  and  railways,  such  as  the  Aqueducts  and 
Viaducts  near  Chirk  and  Llangollen,  the  Suspension  Bridges  of  Telford  over 
the  River  Conway  and  Menai  Strait,  and,  above  all,  the  Tubular  Railway  Bridges 
at  the  same  places. 
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rant ;  and  the  stones,  which  were  sprinkled  with  blood|  re- 
main to  this  day  exhibiting  the  indelible  stain. 

It  may  be  proper  so  far  to  deprive  these  concluding  asser- 
tions of  the  marvellous,  as  to  state  that  the  sweet-scented 
moss,  growing  plentifully  here,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Jungermannia  asplenoides  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  that  the  supposed 
blood-stain  on  the  pebbles  is  also  a  vegetable  production,  the 
Byssus  iolithuB  of  Linnseus,  and  Lepraria  ioUthus  of  Smith. 

While  some  persons  still  resort  to  these  waters  in  a  super- 
stitious spirit,  many,  with  more  reason,  employ  them  for  sana- 
tory purposes ;  and  crutches,  chairs,  and  other  offerings,  are 
suspended  as  evidence  that  the  desired  benefit  has  been  at- 
tained. We  may  reject  all  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  this  well 
without  disputing  its  salubrity.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  remarkably 
powerful  spring,  sending  forth  a  copious  stream  of  very  cold 
and  pure  water  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  here 
as  everywhere,  the  free  use  of  such  water,  both  for  bathing 
and  drinking,  may  prove  beneficial  in  checking  disease  and 
improving  health.  Such,  in  this  case,  are  the  purity  and 
abundance  of  the  water,  that  the  vicinity  is  peculiarly  eligible 
as  the  residence  of  a  qualified  hydropathic  practitioner  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  well-conducted  establishment 
for  the  practice  of  the  cold-water  cure  would  soon  become 
popular. 

Mr.  Pennant  estimated  the  flow  of  water  at  24  tons  in  a 
minute,  while  the  experiments  of  other  persons  favour  the 
conclusion  that  the  issue  greatly  exceeds  that  quantity.  The 
spring  is  said  to  be  little  affected  by  either  continued  droughts 
or  excessive  rains  ;  and  the  water,  varying  but  little  in  tem- 
perature, never  freezes.  It  is  received  in  a  basin,  or  bath,  12 
feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  and  is  so  clear  that 
the  minutest  object  at  the  bottom  may  be  easily  discerned. 

The  well  is  covered  by  a  small  Gothic  building  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Bichmond,  mother 
of  Henry  VIL,  though  Mr.  Grose  ascribes  to  portions  of  it  a 
much  earlier  date.  The  walls  enclose  a  sufQcient  space  to 
allow  of  a  cloistered  walk  at  the  sides.  The  groined  roof, 
supported  by  stone  pillars,  has  carved  representations  of  the 
l^end  of  St.  Winefred.  Above  is  a  chapel,  which  is  now 
used  as  a  public  schooL     Some  accommodation  is  provided 
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for  persons  bathing,  and  there  are  nsnallj  attendants  with 
glasses  for  those  who  wish  to  drink  the  water. 

Pope  Martin,  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  encouraged  pilgrims 
to  frequent  this  holy  spot,  furnishing  the  neighbouring  abbey 
of  Basingwerk  with  pardons  and  indulgences  for  the  devotees 
who  came  hither  ;  and  similar  privileges  were  granted  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy.  James  U.,  who  is  said  to  have  lost 
three  kingdoms  for  a  mass,  visited  the  sacred  well  in  1686, 
and  received  as  a  reward  a  gift  of  the  under  garment  worn  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  the  time  of  her  execution.  In  1819 
the  well  was  visited,  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  then  IMnce  Leopold,  accompanied  by  Earl  Gros- 
venor  and  other  noblemen  ;  and  in  1828  it  was  visited  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  property  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster. 

Basinowbrk  Abbey. — ^This  picturesque  ruin  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  station.  A  place  of  such  religious 
celebrity  as  St  Winefred's  Well  was  not  likely  to  be  long 
without  its  monastic  establishment  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  a  society  of  monks  existed  here  previous  to  the  year 
1119.  How  long  prior  to  that  date,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  Neither  is  it  known  who  was  the  original 
founder,  although  there  are  reasons  for  concluding  that  he 
was  one  of  the  princes  of  Wales.  The  Cistercian  rule  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  about  1131,  by  Ranulph,  the  second 
Earl  of  Chester,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  of  the  abbey. 
The  architecture  is  mixed,  being  partly  Saxon,  and  partly 
Saracenic,  or  what  is  generally  called  early  pointed  Gk)thic 
The  masonry  is  substantial  and  carefully  finished,  but  there 
are  few  traces  of  ornament.  The  ruins,  in  their  present  state, 
consist  of  fragments  of  the  Abbey  Church,  the  refectory,  dor- 
mitories, and  a  half-timbered  building,  which  Mr.  Grose  con- 
jectures to  have  been  a  granary.  The  situation  of  the  abbey 
is  beautiful ;  upon  an  eminence,  among  rich  pastures,  near  to 
a  stream  of  pure  water,  and  having  a  fine  view  of  the  Dee,  the 
city  of  Chester,  and  the  hills  of  Lancashire. 

In  the  neighbourhood  formerly  stood  a  strong  fort,  called 
Basingwerk  Castle,  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  can  now  be  dis- 
covered. 

Watt's  Dyke  terminates  at  the  coast  close  to  Basingwerk. 
This  ancient  rampart  or  boundary  line  is  clearly  traced  hence, 
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through  Northop,  Hope,  Wrexham,  and  the  grounds  of  Wynn- 
stay,  to  Maesbury,  near  Oswestry,  where  it  appears  to  have 
had  its  beginning.  Of  the  occasion  and  date  of  its  construc- 
tion no  authentic  infonnation  has  been  obtained. 

Offa's  Dyke,  likewise,  is  at  no  great  distance.  By  most 
writere  the  two  are  erroneously  confounded.  This,  which  was 
constructed  in  the  8th  century  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  as 
a  line  of  demarcation,  rather  than  of  defence,  extended  from 
the  vicinity  of  Newmarket  in  Flintshire,  traversing  the 
counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Salop,  Radnor,  Hereford,  and 
Monmouth,  to  Beachley  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  In  the 
first  two  of  these  counties,  its  course  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  Watt's  Dyke,  but  at  unequal  distances,  the  two  being  in 
some  places  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  in  others  more 
than  three  miles.*  Churchyard,  the  poet  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  thus  represents  the  probable  purpose  of  these  erections : 

"  There  is  a  famous  thing, 
Cal'de  Oflhe's  Dyke,  that  reacheth  farre  in  length ; 
All  kind  of  ware  the  Daniss  might  thether  bring, 
It  was  free  ground,  and  cal'de  the  Britaine's  strength. 
Wat's  dyke  likewise  about  the  same  was  set, 
Betweene  which  two,  bothe  Danes  and  Britaines  met, 
And  trafflcke  still ;  but  passing  boundes  by  sleight. 
The  one  did  take  the  other  pris'ner  streight." 

Downing  Hall,  distant  from  Holywell  about  3  miles,  in 
the  parish  of  Whitford,  was  long  the  property  and  residence 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Pennant,  one  of  whom,  Thomas  Pen^ 
nant,  Esq.,  was  distinguished  as  a  naturalist  and  antiquary. 
The  estate  descended  to  his  granddaughter,  who  was  married 
to  Viscount  Fielding,  now  Earl  of  Denbigh.  The  mansion  is 
a  handsome  structure,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Eoman  H,  and 
has  in  front  a  Welsh  inscription,  ffeh  Dduw,  heb  ddim  ;  Duw, 
a  ddigofhy  signifying.  Without  Ood,  mthout  all ;  with  Ood, 
enough.  It  contains  an  extensive  library  and  many  valuable 
works  of  art  Below  the  house  are  the  ruins  of  Malindina 
Ahhey,  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  and  within 
view,  also,  is  the  ancient  Mynydd  y  Oarreg,  a  lofty  circular 
building,  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  Pharos. 

Caerwtb,  or  the  Fort  above  the  Wdters,  is  a  small  town, 
backed  by  the  high  mountain  called  Moel-y-p&rc,  situated 
about  midway  between  Holywell  and  St.  Asaph.     It  is  be- 
*  "  The  Worthines  of  Wales,  a  Poem ;  by  Thomas  Churchyard." 
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RHYL. 

[HoUlt :  Parade ;  Belvoir ;  Boyal ;  Queen's ;  If ostTii  Anns.] 

This  is  a  resort  for  sea-bathing,  situated  at  the  low  sandy 
tennination  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  near  the  outlet  of  the 
united  rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy.  It  is  altogether  a  modem 
creation,  and  is  still  rapidly  extending.  The  shore  is  flat  and 
uninteresting,  and  the  adjacent  country,  for  some  miles  in 
eveiy  direction,  is  a  dull  uninviting  level ;  yet  Rhyl  has 
proved  powerfully  attractive,  and  within  a  very  short  period 
has  acquired  the  aspect  of  a  cheerful,  thriving,  fashionable 
town.  Its  recommendations  are,  easy  access,  pure  air,  smooth 
firm  sands,  facilities  for  bathing,  good  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses,  and  some  agreeable  objects  within  moderate  drives,  as 
St  Asaph,  Rhuddlan  Castle,  Denbigh,  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and 
the  caverns  near  Cefn.  Besides  these  there  are  also  several 
gentlemen's  seats  within  short  distances,  which  may  afford 
gratification  to  visitors — ^namely,  Pen^^tpem,  the  Honourable 
T.  Pryee  Lloyd  ;  Kinmel  Park,  H.  R  Hughes,  Esq. ;  Bddd^ 
vryddan,  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  Bart ;  Bodryddan,  W.  Shipley 
Conwy,  Esq.  ;  and  Giorych  Castle,  Robert  Hesketh,  Esq. 
From  various  points  in  the  neighbourhood  good  views  are 
obtained  of  the  Carnarvonshire  mountains,  including  Penmaen* 
mawr  and  Snowdon  ;  and  sometimes  also  those  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland.  Rhyl  is  in  the  parish  of  Rhuddlan, 
but  a  commodious  church  has  been  erected  in  the  town,  and 
there  are  several  Dissenting  chapels.  A  new  pier,  opened  in 
1867,  adds  considerably  to  the  attractions  of  the  place,  form- 
ing an  agreeable  promenade  during  the  day  and  a  ball-room 
at  night  Besides  numerous  machines  for  bathing  on  the 
beach,  there  is  a  well-arranged  building,  with  hot  and  cold 
sea-water  baths  ;  and  for  the  convenience  and  amusement  of 
visitors,  there  are  libraries,  billiard  and  news  rooms,  a  bowling- 
green,  &c  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Anglers  may  find 
sport  in  the  Clwyd  and  Elwy,  which  are  good  trout-streams. 
Steam-packets  pass  for  Liverpool  three  times  a-week.  These 
receive  and  land  their  passengers  at  Foryd,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  about  a  mile  from  Rhyl,  and  numerous  cars  await 
their  arrival  The  Railway  Station  is  commodious,  and  ad- 
vantageously situated  dose  to  the  town.     It  is  just  midway 
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between  Chester  and  Bangor,  the  railway  distance  from  the 
former  city  being  30  miles,  and  from  the  latter,  29 J  miles — 
each  of  these  distances  being  accomplished  by  express  and 
mail  trains  in  less  than  one  hour.  The  Vale  of  Clwyd  Rail- 
way branches  off  here  to  St.  Asaph,  Denbigh,  Buthen,  Cor- 
wen,  etc. 

Besuming  our  progress  on  the  main  line,  we  reach 

ABERGELE,* 

[HoUU:  Bee;  BMelwyddan  Arms ;  Harp.] 

a  small  market-town  and  seaport,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
wide,  irregular  street.  Although  the  houses  are  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the 
suitableness  of  the  smooth  and  firm  sand,  render  it  a  favourite 
resort  for  sea-bathing.  Its  progress,  however,  has  been  of 
late  years  greatly  surpassed  by  several  neighbouring  watering- 
places.  There  is  good  accommodation  at  the  Bee  Hotel  and 
in  private  lodging-houses.  Population  of  the  parish,  3308. 
The  Church  is  a  neat  edifice,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  An  epitaph,  without  date,  in  the 
churchyard,  records  that  a  man  lies  buried  there  who  "  lived 
three  miles  north**  This  tends  to  confirm  the  statement,  of 
which  indeed  there  are  many  tokens,  that  the  sea  has  made 
considerable  encroachment 

On  the  sea-coast,  half-a-mile  to  the  north  of  Abergele,  is 
the  sea-bathing  village  of  Fensam,  containing  numerous 
lodging-houses  of  a  good  class,  a  Presbyterian  chapel,  and  a 
hotel. 

This  neighbourhood  is  adorned  by  many  villas  and  man- 
sions, of  which,  in  addition  to  some  noticed  at  greater  length, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Garthewin,  Brownlow  W. 
Wynne,  Esq. ;  Coed  Coch,  J.  Lloyd  Wynne,  Esq. ;  Pentremawr, 
Mrs.  Jones  Bateman  ;  Hafod  [Tnos,  H.  R.  Sandbach,  Esq. ;  and 
Dyffryn  Aled,  Peirce  Wynne  Yorke,  Esq. 

*  Since  the  terrible  accident  which  happened  here  in  1868,  it  is  stated  that 
a  revised  code  of  instructions  with  respect  to  the  shunting  of  trains  has  come 
in  force.  The  directors  of  the  L.  and  N.  W.  Railway  have  also  authorised  an 
expenditure  of  £36,000  for  additional  siding  accommodation  upon  this  section. 
The  siding  at  Llandulas,  the  insufficiency  of  which  indirectly  led  to  the  aocl* 
dent,  has  already  been  nearly  doubled  in  length. 
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of  an  adjacent  hill  are  the  remaiiu  of  a  camp  formed  by  Oiren 
QwTnedd,  during  his  valiant  Btrogglea  egaiiut  T^cliuli  ea- 
croachmenta.  The  people  of  the  village  will  readily  point 
out  the  place  "  where  the  old  battles  were  fought."  Thi* 
height  affords  a  good  view  of  the  grand  scenery  of  Carnar- 
vonBhire,  iucluding  the  Qreat  Orme'e  Head,  the  enoimoiu 
Pennmen-mBwr,  and  the  three  majestic  peaks  of  Snowdon. 

CktLWTN  is  a  small  village  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
The  railway  line  here  leaves  the  coast,  and  cuts  across  the 
tongue  of  land  called  Creuddyn  to  Ihe  important  station  of 


LLANDUDNO  JUNCTION. 

{RetrMhment-toom  heit) 

The  various  lines  conceotrating  here  will  be  best  onder- 
stood  from  the  map.  The  Vale  of  Conway  route,  diverging 
to  the  south  by  Llanrwst  and  Bettws-y-coed,  now  forms  a  veiy 
agreeable  approach  to  Snowdon  from  Capel  Corig,  there  being 
regular  coaches  between  Bettws  and  the  excellent  hotel  at 
Capel  Curig.  This  route,  however,  will  be  subsequently  re- 
ferred to. 

This  peninsular  promontoiy  forma  a  detached  portion  o: 
the  county  of  Caroarvon,  extending  far  into  the  Irish  Sea,  sad   i 
terminating  in  the  rooky  point  of  the  Great  Onne's  Heftd.    '' 
is  a  hundred,  or  division  of  the  county,  called  Crend ' 
contains  the  three  parishes  of  Eglwya,  Rh6a,  ""' 
Llaugwstennin,   with   a  jiart  of  the  parish  of  I 
Rhfis.     Population  of  the  hundred,  5026.     TtiB-j 
the  junction  to  Llandudno  is  4  ruilea,  and  i 
situated  the  celebrated  ruins   of  DigaavVjf 
QoKvy — I.e.  the  fort  of  the  Conway  ;  \ 
called  Ganinoe.     It  is  supposed  t 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Con^     ~ 
annals  refer  to  a  fortress  OfkA 
810.     The  castle,  of  whi 
maiding,  ajipears  to  1 
towers  occupying  the  v 
by  two  parallel  c 
adapted  for  defen 
that  prince  £ 
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a  confined  by  hia  uncle  Maengwjn,  ■when  the  irreaistible 
infiuencB  of  the  poet's  lays  procured  liis  release.  King  John 
encamped  under  these  walla  in  lSll,aQd  waa  reduced  to 
great  distress  by  Prince  Llewelyn  ;  and  Henry  IIL  had  siinilar 
ibrtone  at  the  same  place.  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been 
deatroyed  by  Edward  I.  Mrs,  Heniana'  beautiful  little  poem, 
"  The  Rain  and  ita  Flowera,"  was  written  on  an  excursion  to 
Diganwy.  A  modem  mansion  in  the  immediate  neighboor- 
hood,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  old  fortress,  hna  recently 
been  purchased  by  a  company,  and  converted  into  a  first-rate 
hotel,  called  Diganwy  Castle  Hotel.  Hence,  passing  Bodyi- 
eallen,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Wynnes,  and  now  the  summer 
residence  of  M.  D.  Hollings,  Eaq^.  ;  and  the  neat  little  village 
of  LlanrkSe,  or  Sglimja  SJtdg,  the  burial-place  of  Moeglwyn 
Qwynedd ;  visit  GCoddaeth,  a  noble  mansion  erected  by  Sir 
Roger  Uostyn,  in  the  reign  of  Eli;»beth,  and  retained  ever 
'n  the  poBsesdon  of  that  family.  The  extensive  pleasnre- 
grounds  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  with  their  soft  verdure 
and  rich  cultivation,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neigh- 
j  scenery.  The  library,  coiituining  valuable  Welsh 
numiiBcripts,  has  been  removed  to  Mostyn  Hall,  Flintshire. 

Two  miles  from  Oloddaelb,  on  the  coast,  is  a  singular 
■tractnre  enclosing  a  weU,  having  three  windows  and  a  door, 
with  a  vaulted  roof  coveied  with  pebbles  instead  of  slates, 
called  St.  Trillo'a  Cliajirl.     Hnlt-u-mile  further  is  the  parish 

'      "  ' I  near  to  it  aie  the  ruins  of  BrTpi 

py,  Miuhjw>/n.  Owyitedd  took 

",  became  one   of  the 

d  Fyehan,  an  ancestor 

J  branch  we  reach 


shelter  of  a  rock 

aiong  the  level 

The  houses,  which 

along  the  cuust,  in 
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summer  resort  and  bathiug-place,  for  wldch  its  sitaation  has 
peculiar  and  undoubted  advantages.  It  contains  two  churches, 
several  Dissenting  chapels^  numerous  lodging-houses,  a  noble 
reading-room,  and  baths. 

Druidical  and  other  British  antiquities  are  numerous  in 
the  vicinity.  On  an  eminence  called  Dinas,  or  Fen-y-ddinaSy 
are  remains  of  a  British  fortification,  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  hundred — ^viz.  "  Creuddyn"  {the  bloody  fart),  consisting  of 
a  wall  of  great  thickness  around  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
within  which  are  a  number  of  large  circular  excavations,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Pennant  to  have  been  the  rude  habitations  of 
the  native  possessors.  Within  this  also  is  a  large  rocking- 
stone  called  Cryd  Tudno,  or  St  Tudno*s  Cradle,  a  huge  rude 
block,  surrounded  by  a  fosse. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  ancient  fort,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  we  come  across  an  old  British  cell,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Moon  probably,  as  its  name,  "  Lletty'r 
filiast**  (^  cell  of  the  greyhound  hitch),  implies;  and  close 
behind  this  are  the  remains  of  an  old  cairn,  where  many  urns 
were  found  some  years  ago.  On  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Orme,  close  to  the  sea  and  not  very  much  above  its  level, 
are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  Sogarth  Abbey.  This  was  for- 
merly an  appendage  to  the  Abbey  of  Conway,  and  though 
now  washed  by  the  sea,  was  formerly  quite  inland.  The  low 
table-land  on  which  this  ruin  stands  is  crescentic  in  shape, 
and  well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  the  abrupt  rising 
of  the  rock  behind.  This  warm  situation  will  eventually 
become  the  Undercliff  of  Llandudno,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted.* 

The  Qreat  Orme's  EEead  is  a  vast  rocky  promontory, 
converted  into  an  agreeable  promenade  and  place  of  recreation. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  walk,  affording  beautiful  marine  views, 
and  an  inland  prospect  towards  the  vale  of  Conway  and  the 
range  of  Caernarvonshire  mountains.  The  cliffs,  which  are 
very  abrupt,  and  hollowed  into  caverns  by  the  action  of  the 
sea,  abound  with  sea-birds.  The  rock,  which  seems  formerly 
to  have  been  an  island,  consists  of  carboniferous  limestone, 
uniformly  dipping  from  every  side  towards  a  common  centre, 

*  For  ftirther  information  regarding  this  locality,  see  Catherall  and  Prichard's 
Guide-Book  of  lAaiidudno,  and  Thomas  Williams'  History  and  Natwral  History 
ofUandudno. 
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where  a  valuable  deposit  of  copper-ore  is  embeddecL  The 
highest  point  of  the  Orme  rises  abruptly  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  conical  elevation  to  the  height  of  750  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  on  all  sides. 

Resuming  the  route  at  Llandudno  junction,  we  cross  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conway  by  a  tubular  bridge,  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  across  the  Menai  Straits, 
and  enter 

CONWAY,  OR  ABERCONWAY. 

[HoteU:  Castle;  Erskine  Arms;  Harp;  Liverpool  Arms.]  Chester,  45  mUes; 
Bangor,  15 ;  Rhyl,  15  ;  Llanrwst,  12 ;  Bettws-y-coed,  16 ;  Llandudno,  4 ; 
Penmaen-mawr,  ^ ;  Aber,  9 ;  Caerheen,  ^ ;  Forthllwyd  Waterfall,  6. 

When  approaching  this  ancient  fortified  town,  its  aspect 
is  so  singularly  grand  and  impressive,  that  strangers  are  apt 
to  indulge  expectations  which  the  first  near  view  of  its  poor, 
ill-built,  neglected  streets  will  be  likely  to  disappoint ;  and 
the  remark  of  Pennant  may  seem  to  be  verified — "A  more 
ragged  town  within  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  nor  a  more  beauti- 
ful one  without."  However,  more  deliberate  inspection  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  may  justify  the  opinion  of  Sir  R. 
C.  Hoare,  who  says  of  this  place — "  I  have  seen  no  town 
where  the  military  works  of  art  are  so  happily  blended  with 
the  picturesque  features  of  nature ;  and  no  spot  which  the 
artist  will  at  first  sight  view  with  greater  rapture,  or  quit  with 
greater  reluctance."  In  like  manner,  another  competent  judge, 
Miss  Costello,  writes — "  We  had  heard  much  of  this  boast  of 
North  Wales,  and  on  our  arrival,  far  from  considering  that 
too  much  had  been  said,  I  think  that  no  description,  however 
enthusiastic,  can  do  justice  to  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
interesting  spots  in  Europe." 

The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  on  a  steep  slope,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Conway,  where  it  falls  into  the  ocean, 
and  hence  the  name  by  which  the  Welsh  generally  designate 
it,  Aberconway.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  somewhat  resemb- 
ling the  shape  of  a  Welsh  harp,  to  which  it  is  commonly 
likened.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  and  12  feet  thick,  fortified  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments. These,  together  with  four  gateways,  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.     It  presents  a  rare  example  of  the 


Saracenic  or  MooriBh  style  of  building,  which  was  introduced 
'by  the  Crusadeia  on  returning  from  the  east 


^^^c^SsJ 

cf/ 

There  are  Bome  curious  old  timber  houses  ;  and  one,  espe- 
ciaUj,  is  worthy  of  notice,  called  Plas  Mnwr,  or  the  Great 
Mansion,  and  bearing  date  1685.  It  was  built  by  Robert 
Wynn  of  Qwydir,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  that  period.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  famUy  of  Moatyn,  by  whom  it  is  kept  in  repair. 
The  tonriet  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access,  and 
will  be  gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  Bpacioua  rooma,  with  their 
panelled  walls  and  carved  decorations.  Besides  the  letters 
R.W.,  the  initials  of  the  founder,  the  letters  EJt,  and  E.D. 
frequently  occur ;  thus  coupling  the  initials  of  the  Queen  with 
those  of  her  haughty  favourite  Leicester.  The  Church  has 
little  to  interest,   either  in  its   architecture   or  its  history. 
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There  aie  some  good  monomenU  of  tiie  WynoB,  and  a  stone 
is  pointed  out,  with  an  inscription  in  menioi7  of  "  Nicholas 
Hookes,  of  Conwa}',  Gent,  who  was  the  4l8t  child  of  his 
father,  WUliam  Hookes,  Esq.,  hjr  Alice,  his  wife,  and  the 
father  of  27  children,  who  died  20th  March  1637."  Pop. 
18GS.     The  anthentic  annals  of  the  town  commence  with 

CONWAT  Cabtle,  erected  in  1284  hj  Edward  I.,  as  a 
secuiitj  against  Welsh  insarrection,  commanding  the  pass  of 


Penmaea-mawT,  which  then  formed,  aa  it  now  does,  the  load 
to  Snowdon  and  Anglesey.  When  in  its  perfect  state,  this 
castle  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  fortresses 
of  Britain,  Pennant  says,  "  one  more  beautiful  never  arose." 
The  form  was  oblong,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  verge  of  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  one  side  hounded  by  the  river,  a  second  by  a 
creek  filled  at  every  tide,  and  the  remaining  two  facing  the  , 
town.  On  the  land  side  was  a  njoat,  crossed  byadtawbridge. 
A  amall  entrance,  well  defended,  communicated  nith  the  river 
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by  narrow  winding  steps  cut  in  the  rock.     The  walls  were  of 
great  thickness,  and  flanked  by  eight  vast  circular  embattled 
towers,  each  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  slender  watch- 
tower,  singularly  graceful  and  elegant.     The  two  at  the  sides 
of  the  grand  entrance  were  called  the  King's  and  the  Queen's 
towers  ;  and  in  each  there  was  a  beautiful  oriel  window.   The 
interior  of  the  castle  was  divided  into  two  courts.     The  great 
hall  was   130  feet  long,   30  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high, 
lighted  by  nine  windows,  six   lancet-shaped  opening   upon 
the  creek,  and  three  larger  and  pointed  looking  towards  the 
spacious  court.     The  roof  was  supported  by  eight  massive 
arches,  four  of  which  remain,  overgrown  with  ivy.     Beneath 
were  extensive  vaults  for  ammunition  and  provisions.  Edward, 
accompanied  by  his  consort  Eleanor,  and  attended  by  many 
English  nobles,  spent  a  Christmas  here,  indulging  in  all  the 
festivities  of  a  luxurious  court.     The  castle  was  taken  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  under   General  Mytton  in   1646.     In 
1665,  Edward,  Earl  of  Conway,  to  whom  a  grant  of  it  had 
been  made  after  the  Eestoration,  dismantled  this  beautiful 
fortress  in  a  barbarous  manner,  and  caused  the  timber,  iron, 
lead,  and  other  movable  materials  to  be  transported  to  Ire- 
land for  the  repair  of  his  own  property  in  that  kingdom. 
This  fortress  has  been  made  the  scene  of  Lewis's  drama  "  The 
Castle  Spectre"  and  of  Gray's  well-known  ode  "  The  Bard.'* 
The  ruin  is  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  is  held  at  a  nomi- 
nal rent  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Erskine. 

Conway  Suspension  Bridge  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Telford,  under  the  sanction  of  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, in  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  and  hazard  of 
the  previous  ferry.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1822,  and 
completed  in  1826.  The  chains  at  the  W.  extremity  are  con- 
ducted and  secured  .within  the  rock  beneath  the  castle,  and  at 
the  E.  end  within  a  rock  before  insulated,  but  now  connected 
with  the  shore  by  an  embankment  2013  feet  long,  and  at 
an  extreme  elevation  of  64  feet.  The  suspended  roadway 
measures  between  the  centres  of  the  towers  327  feet ;  it  is 
32  feet  wide,  and  is  elevated  18  feet  above  high  watfer.  The 
principles  on  which  this  bridge  is  constructed  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  suspension  bridge  carried  by  the 
same  eminent  engineer  across  the  straits  of  Menai.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  tubular  bridge,  which  stands 
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close  beneath  the  walls  of  the  venerable  castle,  and  only 
a  few  feet  south  from  the  chain  bridge.  The  masonry  of 
both  these  bridges  is  designed  to  harmonise  with  that  of 
the  castle,  the  whole  forming  a  most  picturesque  group.  The 
construction  of  this  bridge  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
over  the  Menai  Straits,  but  it  consists  of  only  one  span  of 
400  feet,  which  is  60  feet  less  than  that  of  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  and  its  elevation  above  high  water  is  only  18  feet. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  on  June  15,  1846.  The  first  tube 
was  commenced  in  March  1847.  It  was  floated  on  March  6, 
1848,  and  raised  to  its  position  on  April  16,  and  on  May  1 
trains  passed  through  it.  The  second  tube  was  floated  on 
October  12,  1848,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  the  whole 
was  in  daily  use  for  traffic. 

Starting  again  from  Conway,  the 'next  station  reached  is 


PENMAEN-MAWB. 

Five  miles  from  Conway. 

[Hotel:  The  Penmaen-Mawr,  large  and  excellent,  close  to  station  and  shore. 
Connected  with  the  hotel  is  a  complete  sea-bathing  establishment.] 

This  delightful  and  retired  watering-place  is  situated  in 
the  plain  of  Dwygyfylchi,  a  favoured  tract,  distinguished  for 
ite  fertiHty,  and  screened  from  every  harsh  wind  by  the  two 
headlands  Penmaen-mawr  and  Penmaen-bach,  which  form  the 
northern  terminating  point  of  the  grand  Snowdon  range  of 
mountains.  Penmaen  signifies  the  head  or  end  of  the  stone,  or 
rock  ;  and  momr  and  hcuch  are,  respectively,  great  and  small. 
The  latter  is  a  mass  of  rock,  projecting  boldly  toward  the  sea, 
the  road  being  carried  round  the  point,  and  near  to  the  beach, 
without  much  elevation  ;  while,  for  the  railway,  the  rock  is 
pierced  by  a  tunnel  630  yards  in  length."  A  few  years  ago 
this  sequestered  spot  was  known  only  to  the  primitive  inhabit- 
ants of  the  little  village  of  Penmina ;  now  villas  of  every  size 
and  style  are  dotted  over  the  hills. 

The  old  road  from  Conway — a  charming  walk  for  foot- 
passengers — leaves  the  old  town  by  the  arched  gateway  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  walls,  traverses  some  wild  moor- 
land country  until  it  gains  the  top  of  the  neck  of  Penmaen-bach 
(a  Swiss  pass  in  miniature),  and  then  descends  in  a  zigzag 
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conise  down  the  side  of  the  dry  valley  (Sychnant)  to  the  an- 
cdent  village  of  Dwygyfylchi  (pronounced  Duegevelchi),  pre- 
senting at  every  step  views  of  sea,  mountain,  and  valley. 

From  this  village  there  is  a  narrow  path,  which  leads  to 
*"rhe  Glen,"  a  deep  ravine  of  great  beauty  and  wildness, 
lying  between  two  thickly-wooded  hills.  Down  the  centre  of 
liifl  ravine  a  rapid  river  rushes  wildly  over  stones  and  rocks, 
and  in  one  place,  at  three  bounds,  makes  a  beautiful  waterfall, 
amidst  a  tropical  luxuriance  of  tall  ferns,  pine-trees,  wild 
flowers,  grasses,  and  moss-covered  rocks. 

On  the  lower  side  of  the  village  there  is  a  prettily- wooded 
dell,  in  the  midst  of  which,  half-buried  in  trees,  stands  the 
parish  church,  a  building  of  no  architectural  pretensions,  but 
having  a  quaint  and  hallowed  aspect 

Beyond  the  church  lies  Pendyffryn  Park,  the  seat  of  S.  D. 
Darbyshire,  Esq.,  and,  a  little  further  on,  the  promontory  of 
Penmaen-bach  slopes  into  the  sea. 

After  leaving  the  old  village,  the  road  passes  Taibach,  the 
residence  of  the  Eev.  J.  Hughes  ;  a  little  farther,  that  of  H. 
Cram,  Esq. ;  and  soon  after  turns  round  a  projecting  spur  of 
Moel  Llys,  called  from  tradition  "  The  Rock  of  Weeping." 

A  little  further  on  we  pass  the  modem  mansion  of  Murray 
Qladstone,  Esq.,  and  then  descend  the  hill  Brjrntirion,  or 
Mount  Pleasant,  with  its  new  church.  At  the  junction  with 
the  new  road  from  Conway  there  are  many  handsome  villas, 
some  pretty  cottages — one  of  which  is  the  old  post-office — 
and  a  few  shops. 

We  now  enter  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  turnpike 
road  (passing  the  branch  road  on  the  right  hand,  which  leads 
to  the  hotel),  and  pass  the  pretty  summer  retreat  of  R.  Knee- 
shaw,  Esq.,  and  soon  after  the  tramway  of  the  Craiglwyd 
Quarry  Company,  who  obtain  here  the  Welsh  paving-stones  of 
hard  blue  trap-rock,  which  constitutes  the  structure  of  this 
range  of  mountains.  Travellers  with  steady  heads  may  take 
their  seats  in  the  empty  trucks  (used  for  lowering  the  stone 
down  from  the  moimtain)  and  save  themselves  the  fatigue  of 
making  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  Beyond  Pl^-ty-mawr — a 
spot  selected  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  as  a  summer 
residence — in  the  midst  of  its  pleasant  grounds,  is  the  village 
of  Penmina — a  row  of  cottages  inhabited  by  the  workmen  of 
the  stone-quarries,     immediately  after  leaving  this  village 
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wf  pxitiT  the  PaAs  of  Penmaen-maitr^  a  TMty  gloomj  voek| 
pn'Nciitiiif;  towards  the  sea  a  ragged  and  almoit  peipendieahr 
fri'iit,  itii  ]ici;:lit  above  searlerel  being  1553  fieat  The  stii- 
iM-mloiiH  obstruction  to  tnvellen  wai  fonneilj  nmnonnted 
only  by  a  MiM'p  zigzag  nxid,  nanow  and  unprotected,  the 
]iiu4i«ji^'('  of  which  muKt  have  been  tmlj  tenifio  uid  dangerouii 
At  fii'h  cxtn'iuity  there  was  a  Bmall  pablie-hooae,  on  the 
hi^'ii-lnjiinlR  of  which  appeared  the  following  oonpletei  attii- 
buted  to  the  witty  Dean  Swift : — 

'*  Itefore  j-oa  Tentnre  beBcs  to  pm^ 
Take  m.  guod  ref^vthing  ckM." 

*'  Now,  you're  orer,  take  another, 
Yilur  drooping  apirlta  to  reoorer." 

Miiiiv  dlBOfltrous  occurrences  are  recorded  in  connecfciQn  wift 
thiH  fonnidable  pass.  At  length,  in  1772,  the  govenunoit 
wiiH  imluixtl  to  uMKist  in  executing  a  plan  saggested  bj  a  lit 
John  SylvoHter,  and  in  laying  out  the  present  line  of  xoad, 
wliicli  luiH,  more  n>contly,  been  further  and  very  greatly  inn 
)M-ov('(l  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Telford.  It  is  now  bcoed 
iiiiii  Kjifc,  well  ^uard(*<l  on  the  sea-side,  and  forming  a  tnly 
nolilc  IcrriKH',  alonj;  which  the  traveller  walks  or  lidea  in  per- 
IVct  Ncriirity,  l>en(>utlL  the  huge  shadows  of  the  gigantic  eli£^ 
on  th(i  oiin  nidi*, ;  and  looking  down,  on  the  other,  to  a  sjplen- 
did  of.i'iin  vi(>w,  tlic  broad  waters  of  the  Menai,  the  bold  pro- 
iiiniitory  of  Onnu's  Head,  the  island  of  Prieetholm,  which 
mTHiN  to  hold  tliu  koy  of  the  straits,  and  the  town  of  Beaa- 
iiiitrirt. 

On  tlio  Huniniit  of  Penmaen-mawr  stands  Bfxnehry-Diiiaij 
(or  Ih'miM  l*enmani),  a  British  fortified  post  of  extraordinaEy 
Hti't'ii^th,  and  of  extent  sufficient  to  afford  shelter  to  20,000 
iiiiMi .  W it hin  the  innermost  enclosure  is  a  well  with  an nnfidl- 
iii^  hupply  of  purtt  fresh  water.  This  is  deemed  the  strongest 
piiMl  ]ioHHi'HHcd  by  the  Britons  in  the  district  of  Snowdon ;  it 
wiiri,  indeed,  impregnable.  Here  the  reduced  bands  of  the 
bnivo  Welnli  iiniiy  wore  stationed  during  the  negotiation  be- 
twtM'ii  their  rriiice  Llewelyn  and  King  Edward  L  About  anuHe 
fnmi  Ih'iiich-ihl^ititu  i»«  Y  Meini  Hirion^  a  remarkable  Dmidi- 
ciil  cirele,  HO  feet  in  diameter,  consisting  of  ten  erect  fltoneaj 
enoloMHl  by  a  stone  wall,  besides  several  smaller  drdeii 
one  of  which  surrounds  the  remains  of  a  cromlech.     One  df 
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the  upright  stones,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  human  figure, 
is  called  "  the  Deity  Stone  ;"  another,  having  a  cup-like 
cavity  on  the  top  capable  of  holding  a  child,  "  the  Stone  of 
Sacrific'e ."  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  here  between 
the  Romans  and  British,  and  the  cairns,  now  visible,  are 
said  to  have  been  raised  over  the  bodies  o£  the  British  who 
were  slain.  The  ascent  can  be  made  in  several  directions,  but 
the  best  and  easiest  is  that  which  passes  the  Druid's  Circle. 
This  route  begins  at  the  old  post-office,  and  ascends  by  a 
narrow  mountain-road,  until,  near  the  top,  it  emerges  at  the 
Green  Gorge,  a  glassy  slope  in  the  cleft  between  the  Bilberry 
and  Cerrig-y-Druidion  Hills.  A  walk  to  the  top  of  Moel 
Llys  is  another  interesting  excursion.  So  is  that  to  Llan- 
gelynin  Church.  The  church  is  itself  a  curiosity,  but  its  chief 
attraction  lies  in  its  site,  and  the  magnificent  view  it  com- 
mands of  the  Vale  of  Llanrwst  and  of  the  opposite  hills  of 
Denbighshire.  The  extinct  volcano,  Lyn  Dulin,  or  the  Black 
Lake,  is  another  great  attraction  of  the  neighbourhood.  It 
lies  near  the  foot  of  Camedd  Llewelyn,  about  midway  between 
Penmaen-mawr  and  Capel  Curig. 

Proceeding  westwards  we  pass  the  village  of  Llanfair- 
FECHAN,  much  frequented.  Here  Mr.  Flatt  of  Oldham  has 
erected  a  very  elegant  mansion. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  further  is 

ABER, 

[Hotel :  Bulkeley  Arms.] 

a  delightful  little  village,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  romantic 
glen,  through  which  flows  a  small  stream  called  Gwygregyn,  Le. 
the  stream  of  white  shells  ;  perhaps  from  the  number  of  small 
cockles  found  on  the  coast.  The  glen  extends  in  a  SJS.  direction 
about  2  miles,  having  on  one  side  a  lofty  hil],  covered  with 
luxuriant  wood  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  stupendous  rock  called 
Maes  y  Oaer,  At  the  termination,  a  dark  mountain,  Y  Foel 
Frds,  presents  a  vast  concave  front,  down  the  centre  of  which 
a  stream  is  precipitated  in  a  double  fall,  dashing  from  a  great 
height,  and  forming  the  celebrated  cataract,  which  bears  a  name 
common  to  many  cascades,  Rhayadr  Mawr^  and  sometimes  also 
termed  Rhayadr  Gwyn,  The  upper  part  is  broken  by  the 
rugged  cliff  into  three  or  four  divisions  ;  the  lower  is  a  broad 
sheet  of  foaming  water,  falling  more  than  60  feet. 

E 
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Near  the  village  is  the  Mwd^  an  artificial  conical  mount, 
on  which  fonnerly  stood  a  palace  of  the  Welsh  princes,  where 
Llewelyn  the  Great  received  a  summons  from  Edward  L  to 
surrender  the  principality  to  the  crown  of  England.  Vestiges 
of  the  moat,  and  of  the  cut  from  the  river  which  supplied  it, 
are  still  visible. 

A  field  at  a  short  distance,  called  Cae  OwUym  DA,  or  Black 
William's  Field,  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  in  1229.  A  Nor- 
man knight,  William  de  Breos,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Llewelyn 
ap  Jorwerth,  at  the  siege  of  Montgomery,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL  During  his  captivity  at  Aber,  he  had  carried  on 
an  intrigue  with  the  Princess  Joan,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
King  John,  who  had  been  constrained  to  marry  Llewelyn. 
After  De  Breos  had  obtained  his  ransom,  Llewelyn's  suspi- 
cions were  awakened  ;  and  to  gratify  his  revenge  he  inveigled 
the  knight  to  attend  a  banquet,  and  then,  reproaching  him 
with  his  crime,  caused  him  to  be  immediately  hung.  Joan, 
ignorant  of  the  occurrence,  was  led  forth  for  a  walk  by  her 
husband  (or,  as  some  say,  by  his  bard),  and  having  been 
asked,  tauntingly,  what  she  would  give  to  see  her  lover,  was 
pointed  to  his  gibbet.  Tradition  has  preserved  the  memory 
of  the  event,  in  a  Welsh  distich,  giving  both  the  cruel  ques- 
tion and  the  rash  reply  : — 

"  Diccyn,  doccyn,  gwraig  Llywelyn, 
Beth  a  roit  ti  am  weled  Gwilym?" 

"  Tell  me,  wife  of  Llewelyn,  what  would  you  give  to  behold  youi 
William?" 

The  princess,  in  the  ardour  of  affection,  answered — 

"  Cymru,  Lloegr,  a  Llywelyn, 
Arown  i  gyd  am  weled  Gwilym." 

"Wales,  England,  and  Llewelyn,  I'd  give  them  all  to  see  my 
William." 

Aber  Church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a  square  tower. 
There  is  a  ferry  across  the  Lavan  sands  to  Beaumaris.  The 
distance  to  the  channel  at  low  water  is  nearly  four  miles, 
but  as  the  sands  frequently  shift,  the  walk  should  not  be 
attempted  without  a  guide.  In  foggy  weather,  a  great  bell 
in  Aber  church,  presented  by  Lord  Bulkeley  in  1817,  is  con- 
stantly rung  in  order  to  direct  travellers. 

Aber  has  a  good  hotel  (the  Bulkeley  Arms),  and  is  a  con- 
venient resting-place  for  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  or  to  make  the  ascent  of  Penmaen-mawr. 


Thib  city  ia  of  great  antiquity,  and  modem  improveiuents 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Sorth 
Wales.  The  name  is  derived  from  Ban  chor,  the  high  or 
beautiful  choir.  It  was  formerl|  called  Banrpr  fawr,  or  the 
great  Bangor,  to  distingiUFih  it  from  Bangor  lei^ted,  in  Mint- 
ahire.  The  town  conaistsmainlyof  onerathernarTowstreet,inft 
waving  line,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  Btretchiiig  N.E,  andS.W. 
through  a  romantic  valley,  between  two  ridges  of  rock  ;  thut    I 
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the  Welsh,  about  1247,  it  again  suffered  much  injury  ;  and 
in  1402  it  was  burned  down  during  the  ravages  of  Owen 
GlyndwT ;  and  for  more  than  ninety  years  it  remained  in 
ruins.  The  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
the  tower  and  nave  were  added,  at  the  expense  of  Bishop 
Skeffington,  in  1532.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  a  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the 
restoration  of  the  edifice.  Tlie  interior  contains  some  monu- 
ments bearing  interesting  historical  references  to  Welsh 
princes  and  bishops.  Prince  Owen  Gwynedd,  and  his  brother 
Cadwaladr,  were  buried  near  the  great  altar,  and  this  fact  is 
recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  wall ;  but  the  tomb,  which 
used  to  be  seen  under  a  pointed  arch,  is  now  built  up,  and 
concealed  from  view  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The 
building  is  used  for  both  cathedral  and  parish  services  ;  the 
former  conducted  in  the  English  language,  the  latter  in  Welsh. 
The  Bishop's  Palace  is  situated  in  a  low  flat,  a  little  N.  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  is  large  and  commodious,  but  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  distinction.  The  residence  of  the 
Dean  is  also  adjacent ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  some  old  en- 
dowed almshouses,  and  an  endowed  free-school  for  100  beys, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  slates  raised  in  the  neighbouring  quarries  create  a 
considerable  export  trade.  They  are  conveyed  on  a  railway 
to  Port  Penrhyn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cegid,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  town,  which  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  200  to 
300  tons  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  has  a  quay  upwards  of  300 
yards  in  length.  An  immense  tonnage  of  slates  is  shipped 
from  hence  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  Museum,  including  an  extensive  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  articles,  may  afford  agreeable  and  instructive  occupa- 
tion for  a  leisure-hour.  It  was  formed  at  much  cost,  and 
with  persevering  diligence,  by  Captain  Jones,  and  is  exhibited 
to  the  public  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

On  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  vicinity  there  are  some  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  Castle,  attributed  to  Hugh  Lupus,  first  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  on  the  opposite  height  may  be  traced  the  remains 
of  a  British  encampment.  Immediately  opposite  the  Penrhyn 
Arms  Hotel  a  road  conducts  to  an  eminence,  from  which  there 
is  an  extensive  and  pleasing  view  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  towers  of  Penrhyn  Castle  rise  conspicuously  in  the  land- 
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scape,  and  the  eye  is  led  eastwards  along  the  coast  to  the 
promontory  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head. 

The  market  is  held  on  Fridays  ;  and,  in  the  summer,  also 
on  Tuesdays.  The  population  has  increased  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  In  1801  the  parish  contained  only  1770  in- 
habitants; in  1831,  4751;  1851,  9564;  and  in  1861, 
10,662.  Bangor  is  one  of  the  six  contributory  boroughs  in 
Carnarvonshire,  which  conjointly  send  .one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 


EXCIJItSIOIl^S    FBOM    BAITGOB. 

VISIT  TO  PENRHYN  CASTLE  AND  THE  SLATE- 
QUARRIES. 

N.B. — ^A  coach  from  Railway  Hotel  several  times  daily,  fare  28.  6cL 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  excursions  to  be  made 
from  Bangor,  the  slate-quarries  being  the  largest  in  England. 
The  road  (being  the  regular  road  to  Capel  Curig),  follows 
for  some  time  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ogwen,  and  the  dis- 
tance will  be  about  6  miles — viz.  to  Bethesda  5,  and  another 
to  the  quarries.  The  first  place  reached,  after  leaving  Bangor, 
is  the  small  village  of 

Llandegai  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  and  near  to  the  main  entrance  to 
Penrhyn  Park.  A  good  bridge  here  crosses  the  river  Ogwen. 
The  Church,  dedicated  to  St  Tegai,  contains  some  effigies 
from  Llanfaes  Priory,  and  a  mural  monument,  in  memory  of 
John  Williams,  statesman,  warrior,  and  prelate.  Lord-keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  Archbishop  of 
York  in  that  of  Charles  L  He  is  represented  in  episcopal 
robes,  kneeling  at  an  altar.  There  is  also  an  elegant  marble 
monument,  by  Westmacott,  in  memory  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Penrhyn.  The  supporters  are  a  female  peasant  deploring  the 
loss  of  her  benefactors,  and  a  quarry-labourer  earnestly  re- 
garding the  inscription  commemorative  of  their  worth.  Be- 
neath are  four  smaller  emblematical  figures,  representing  the 
state  of  the  country  when  his  lordship  commenced  his  im- 
provements, the  industry  which  he  stimulated  and  recom- 
pensed, the  religious  instniction  which  he  sought  to  diffuse, 
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and  the  abundance  and  prosperity  resulting  from  his  en- 
lightened efforts.  The  parish  is  more  than  1 5  miles  in  length, 
stretching  from  the  shore  of  the  Menai  straits  far  into  the 
mountainous  region  of  Snowdon,  and  including  a  district 
which  abounds  with  mineral  treasures.  Uandegai  was  the 
«cene  of  battle  during  the  civil  wars.  It  was  here  that  Sir 
John  Owen,  with  a  small  company  of  soldiers,  attempted  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Carter 
and  Twistleton.  Sir  John  was  overpowered,  and  while  many 
of  his  men  were  killed,  he,  with  a  hundred  others,  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  sent  to  Walmer  Castle,  and  put  on  trial 
along  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Holland,  and  other 
nobles.  When  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  he 
bowed  and  gave  thanks  to  his  judges  ;  and  on  being  asked 
what  he  meant,  he  replied  that  he  deemed  it  a  great  honour 
to  lose  his  head  with  such  noble  lords,  and  that  being  a  plain 
gentleman  of  Wales,  he  had  been  afraid  that  they  would  hang 
him.  He  was,  however,  deprived  of  this  "  great  honour,"  for 
Ireton  having  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  he  received  a  pardon, 
and  retired  to  Wales,  where  he  died  in  1666.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Penmorfa  church,  Carnarvon- 
shire.    Here,  we  are  at  the  main  entrance^gate  to 

Penrhyn  Castle,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Lord 
Penrhyn,  which  occupies  a  commanding  elevation  half-a-mile 
to  the  north  of  Llandegai  village,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Roderic  Molwynog,  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is 
constructed  in  the  richest  Norman  style,  and  displays  a  vast 
range  of  buildings  crowned  with  lofty  towers,  of  which  five 
are  circular,  and  two  are  square  with  angular  turrets.  One  of 
these,  the  great  tower,  or  keep,  is  copied  from  Rochester  Castle. 
The  park,  about  7  miles  in  circuit,  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty 
fence  constructed  of  slate.  Respectable  strangers  will  easily 
obtain  admittance  to  the  castle  on  Tuesdays  and  also  on 
Thursdays,  in  the  event  of  the  family  being  absent.  In  the 
splendour  of  the  apartments,  furniture,  and  decorations,  much 
will  be  found  to  interest  and  gratify  the  visitor ;  while, 
Dossibly,  some  may  incline  to  judge  that  the  enormous  pro- 
fusion of  splendid  and  gorgeous  ornament  displays  an  elabora- 
tion and  excess  beyond  what  true  taste  can  approve.  Among 
the  heirlooms  of  Penrhyn  is  a  HirlaSj  or  drinking-horn,  the 
large  bugle  of  an  ox,  chased  with  silver,  and  suspended  by  fk 
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silver  chain ;  carious  as  a  memorial  of  andent  manners. 
This  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  hero,  Hers  Gryttydd, 
who  owned  the  Penrhyn  estate  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He 
joined  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  a  vessel  which  he 
purchased  and  equipped  at  his  own  cost,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  action  with  the  Spanish  Armad&  Another  specimen  of 
the  Hirlas  is  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Cawdor,  at  €k>lden 
Grove,  Carmarthenshire.  The  Hirlas  appears  to  have  been 
used  at  festivals,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Saxon  wassail- 
bowl,  and  it  was  customary  that  those  who  had  the  honour  of 
drinking  from  it  should  empty  the  horn  at  one  draught,  and 
then  sound  it,  to  prove  that  tiiey  had  thoroughly  performed 
the  required  feat. 

The  name  Hirlas,  a  compound  of  Mr,  long,  and  glds,  blue 
or  azure,  is  alluded  to  in  the  spirited  poem  of  Owen  Cyfeiliog, 
Prince  of  Powis,  addressed  to  his  cup-bearer : — 

"  Pride  of  feasts,  profound  and  blue, 
Of  the  ninth  wave's  azure  hue, 
The  drink  of  heroes  formed  to  hold. 
With  art  enriched,  and  lid  of  gold." 

One  of  the  Welsh  melodies  of  Mrs.  Hemans  may  recur  to  the 
memory  of  the  reader : — 

*'  Fill  high  the  blue  hWlas,  that  shines  like  the  wave, 

When  sunbeams  are  bright  on  the  spray  of  the  sea ; 
And  bear  thou  the  rich  foaming  mead  to  the  brave. 

The  dragons  of  battle,  the  sons  of  the  free  1 
To  those  fh>m  whose  spears,  in  the  shock  of  the  fight, 

A  beam,  like  heaven's  lightning,  flashed  over  the  field ; 
To  those  whb  came  rushing,  as  storms  in  their  might ; 

Who  have  shivered  the  helmet,  and  cloven  the  shield ; 
The  sound  of  whose  strife  was  like  ocean's  afar. 
When  lances  were  red  firom  the  harvest  of  war. 

**  Fill  higher  the  "hirlas  !  forgetting  not  those 

Who  shared  its  bright  draught  in  the  days  which  are  fled. 
Though  cold  on  their  mountains  the  valiant  repose. 

Their  lot  shall  be  lovely — ^renown  to  the  dead  I 
While  harps  in  the  hall  of  the  feast  shall  be  strung, 

While  regal  Eryri*  with  snow  shall  be  crowned — 
So  long  by  the  bards  shall  their  battles  be  sung. 

And  the  heart  of  the  hero  shall  bum  at  the  sound. 
The  free  winds  of  M<uiUtr\  shall  swell  with  their  name. 
And  Owen's  rich  hirlas  be  filled  to  their  fame." 

*  Eryriy  the  native  designation  of  Snowdon,  probably  signifying  eagles*  rocks 
t  Maelor,  part  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint. 
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On  leaving  Llandegai  the  road  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ogwen  for  about  a  mile  ;  then,  crossing  to  the  right  bank, 
it  continues  upwards  to 

Bethesda  [Hotel:  The  Douglas  Arms].  This  village 
contains  from  5000  to  6000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  slate-quarry,  and  th^  population  is  on  the  in- 
crease. The  village  contains  handsome  shops,  and  has  also 
weekly  markets,  the  largest  being  that  on  which  the  quarry- 
men  receive  their  monthly  pay.  On  the  left,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  is  the  beautiful  church  erected  by  Lord 
Penrhyn,  and  endowed  in  1866.  On  the  side  of  the  hill 
above  the  church  are  a  number  of  model  cottages  called  Bryn 
Eglwys,  built  on  the  Penrhyn  estate,  which  are  particularly 
comfortable  and  clean,  and  supplied  with  gardens,  in  which 
the  quarrymen  (who  are  particularly  fond  of  gardening)  re- 
create themselves  after  their  day's  work.  Below  the  church 
is  the  National  school  (also  erected  and  maintained  by  Lord 
Penrhyn),  in  which  about  230  children  are  instructed.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  Ogwen  Terrace,  a  row  of  about 
21  houses  and  shops  ;  and  higher  up  is  the  principal  hotel — 
The  Douglas  Arms — ^in  which  the  tourist  will  find  excellent 
accommodation.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ogwen 
river,  and  being  the  nearest  hotel  to  the  famous  Ogwen  Lake 
(distant  4  miles),  it  is  a  resort  of  anglers.  The  proprietor  has 
the  privilege  of  supplying  boats  on  Lake  Ogwen  to  tourists. 
At  Bethesda  the  tourist  is  within  10  miles  of  Capel  Curig. 

The  Penrhyn  Slate-Quarries  are  situated  about  1  mile 
from  the  village,  and  6  miles  to  the  south  of  Bangor.  They 
are  the  property  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  and  their  inspection  will 
fully  repay  the  trouble  and  time  of  a  visit.  They  are  of  vast 
extent,  and  wrought  with  every  improvement  of  mechanical 
science.  The  tourist  may  be  interested  in  observing  and  ad- 
miring the  ingenious  processes  adopted  in  the  preparation  of 
slates  for  various  purposes.  The  loud  hum  of  busy  life  and 
industry,  the  startling  blasts  perpetually  recurring  and  rever- 
berating from  hill  to  hill,  the  throngs  of  labourers  suspended 
by  ropes  over  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  or  standing  on  narrow 
ledges  of  rock,  the  ranges  of  galleries  formed  one  above  an- 
other, the  pumping  engines,  the  inclined  planes,  the  mills 
and  saws,  and  the  heaps  of  slates  duly  assorted  and  covering 
many  acres  of  ground,  will  combine  to  produce  astonishment 
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at  the  commercial  enterprise  which  has  transformed  these 
mountain-wastes  into  sources  of  industrious  occupation^  private 
wealth,  and  national  prosperity. 

An  average  quantity  of  200  tons  of  slates  is  daily  con- 
veyed hence  by  railway  to  this  port  at  Bangor,  whence  they 
are  exported  not  only  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  to  almost  all  places  in  the  civilised  world.  About  3000 
men  and  boys  have  constant  employment  in  the  quarries  ; 
and,  including  those  engaged  at  the  port,  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  workmen,  not  fewer  than  11,000  individnals 
are  supported  by  these  works.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that, 
while  employment,  adequately  remunerated,  supplies  the  sur- 
rounding population  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  com- 
fort, provision  is  liberally  made  for  their  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  culture. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Bethesda  is 

Oqwen  Bank  (an  occasional  residence  of  Lord  Penrhyn), 
an  elegant  cottage  or  mansion  of  moderate  extent,  surrounded 
with  luxuriant  plantations  of  flowering  shrubs  and  forest- 
trees,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  bleak  and  barren  moun- 
tains in  the  vicinity.  Near  to  it  there  is  a  remarkable  fall 
of  the  river  Ogwen. 

The  road  may  be  agreeably  continued  by  Lake  Ogwen  to 
Capel  Curig,  which  is  15  miles  distant  from  Bangor. 


MENAI  SUSPENSION  AND  BRITANNIA.  TUBULAR 

BRIDGES. 

The  Menai  Suspension  Bridge  is  approached  from 
Bangor  by  an  excellent  road,  affording  fine  views  of  the  sur- 
roundmg  scenery.  The  distance  from  the  city  to  the  bridge 
is  2 J  miles.  The  Menai  Strait,  which  the  bridge  crosses, 
is  a  channel  separating  the  island  of  Anglesey  from  the  coimty 
of  Carnarvon.  It  extends  about  14  miles  from  Beaumaris  at 
the  N.E;,  to  Abermenai  at  the  S.W.,  varying  in  breadth  from 
200  yards"  to  2  miles.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  the 
communication  between  the  opposite  shores  was  effected  by 
means  of  ferry-boats  only  ;  and  the  passage,  necessarily  occa- 
sioning much  inconvenience  and  delay,  was  not  unfrequently 
attended  by  considerable  danger.     Being  in  the  direct  course 
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to  Holyhead,  the  nearest  port  to  Ireland,  it  became  of  great 
public  importance  that  the  communication  should  be  rendered 
as  safe  and  expeditious  as  possible  ;  while  it  was  necessary,  in 
accomplishing  this  purpose,  to  avoid  all  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  the  strait ;  and  hence  arose  the  idea  of  a  hanging 
bridge,  supported  without  the  erection  of  piers  and  arches  in 
the  channel.  Designs  were  prepared  by  the  late  Thomas 
Telford,  whose  engineering  skill  had  been  displayed  in  forming 
the  great  parliamentary  roads  with  which  this  passage  is  con- 
nected. The  undertakiug  was  conmienced  in  1819.  The 
first  suspension-chain  was  carried  over  in  April  1825,  the  last 
in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  the  bridge  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  January  30,  1826,  when  the  London  and  Holyhead 
mail-coach  was  driven  across.  The  expense  incurred  by 
government  was  £120,000.     The  following  are  some  of  the 

dimensions : — 

Feet. 
Length  of  each  chain  from'the  fastenings  in  the  rock     .        .       1716 
Length  of  the  suspending  portion  of  each  chain,  between  the 

supporting  piers,  forming  a  curvature        ....         590 
Length  of  the  roadway  suspended  between  those  piers   .       .         550 

Total  length  of  the  roadway 1000 

Height  of  the  two  suspending  piers  from  the  level  of  the 

roadway 63 

Height  of  the  roadway  from  the  level  of  high  water  at  spring 

tides 100 

Breadth  of  the  roadway,  including  two  carriage-ways  and  a 

footpath SO 

The  16  suspending  chains  are  earned  60  feet  through  solid 
rock.  The  suspending  power  of  the  chains  has  been  calculated 
to  be  2016  tons,  and  as  the  whole  weight  of  the  suspended 
portion  of  the  bridge  is  not  more  than  489  tons,  there  remains 
a  disposable  power  of  1527  tons.  A  ship  of  300  tons  burden, 
with  all  sails  set,  can  pass  beneath,  leaving  several  feet  between 
the  topmast  and  the  roadway  of  the  bridge.  During  a  gale,  a 
slight  oscillation  may  be  perceived  from  the  shore,  but  no 
visible  effect  is  produced  by  the  passing  of  the  heaviest  car- 
riages. It  is  not  from  the  elevation  of  the  turnpike  road,  nor 
even  when_standing  upon  the  bridge  itself,  that  its  majestic 
proportions  are  best  appreciated  ;  it  is  needful  to  descend,  to 
stand  beneath,  and  to  look  upward,  in  order  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  this  truly  admirable  structure,  especially  of  \ta  \>3x^'csv!l 
of  strength  and  grace,  in  every  part  poivdeTOAxa  axA  ^v^w^^.> 
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while  yet  the  whole  displays  the  perfection  of  lightness  and 
elegance. 

The  principles  of  its  construction,  and  even  the  details  of 
its  execution,  are  so  generally  known,  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  more  lengthened  description-  The  Suspension  Bridge  is 
no  longer  a  novelty,  and  the  interest  which  it^ttracted,  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  was,  in  great  measure,  diverted  to  its 
neighbour,  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  Undoubtedly,  that 
achievement  of  engineering  science  and  skill  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  in  some  respects  more  stupendous,  yet  the 
chain  bridge  of  Telford  can  never  cease  to  be  admired  for  its 
elegance,  in  union  with  perfect  security.  It  has  now  for  more 
than  forty  years  endured  the  strain  of  traffic  and  of  storms, 
and  it  will  abide  a  national  monument,  worthy  of  the  master 
mind  by  which  it  was  conceived. 

The  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  like  its  neighbour  at 
Conway,  is  the  stupendous  work  by  means  of  which  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Bailway  becomes  an  unbroken  line  to 
its  terminus  at  the  harbour  of  Holyhead. 

Between  the  two  bridges  there  is  no  material  difference, 
except  in  their  dimensions.  They  were  designed  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  principles  and  details  of  construction  are  iden- 
tical. It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  furnish  a  full  account  of 
the  larger. 

In  constructing  the  railway,  which  was  to  form  a  link  in 
the  connection  of  London  with  Holyhead,  and  thence  with 
Ireland,  it  became  matter  of  most  serious  consideration  how 
to  span  the  two  openings  occasioned  by  the  Conway  river  and 
the  Menai  straits.  The  admirable  suspension  bridges,  pre- 
viously constructed  by  Telford,  on  the  line  of  the  great  turn- 
pike road  connecting  the  metropolis  and  Holyhead,  were 
obviously  not  available  for  this  purpose  ;  and  to  the  formation 
of  additional  bridges  on  the  same  principle,  there  was  the 
formidable  objection,  that  such  structures,  being  inevitably 
liable  to  oscillation  or  undulation,  the  transit  of  the  enormous 
weights  of  railway  trains  would  be  attended  with  much  in- 
convenience and  hazard.  It  was  requisite  to  secure  a  roadway 
which,  besides  the  indispensable  quality  of  strength,  should 
possess  likewise  that  of  stiffness,  affording  steady,  inflexible 
support,  during  the  rapid  movement  of  the  heaviest  trains. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  eminent  engineer  consulted  by  the 
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railway  company,  proposed  the  erection  of  bridges  with  cast- 
iron  arches  having  a  span  of  450  feet ;  but,  as  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  obstructions  to  the  important  navigation  of  the 
strait  precluded  the  use  of  scaffolding,  or  centering,  during 
the  progress  of  the  work ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  insisted  on  leaving  a  clear  space  of  100  feet 
between  the  water  and  the  bridge,  not  merely  at  the  crown  of 
the  arches ;  but  also  close  to  the  piers,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  purpose  of  an  arched  form  ;  and  he 
was  then  led  to  adopt  the  idea  of  constructing,  in  some  en- 
tirely new  method,  a  beam,  which  should  depend  for  its 
stability  on  the  strength  of  its  parts,  and  which,  having  been 
put  together  elsewhere,  might  be  lifted  entire  and  at  once  into 
its  place. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  and  of  testing  the 
strength  of  materials  in  different  forms.  In  these  experiments 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  aided  by  the  distinguished  mathematical 
science  and  practical  skill  and  experience  of  Mr.  Fairbaim 
and  Professor  Hodgkinson  ;  and  in  the  course  of  these  investi- 
gations, the  original  idea  of  Mr.  Stephenson  received  important 
modifications  from  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Fairbairn.  As  the 
result,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  principle  of  hollow 
rectangular  beams  of  wrought  iron ;  and  particularly,  to  secure 
the  requisite  strength  by  rendering  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  beams  cellular,  consisting  of  a  series  of  hollows,  or  flues, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge.  In  estimating  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  result,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tubes,  of  which  the  bridges  consist,  are  nothing  but 
gigantic  beams  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  these  beams  are 
adapted  and  adequate  to  their  purpose  because  they  are  tubes. 
As  beams,  they  derive  no  strength  from  any  transmission  of 
horizontal  pressure  to  the  abutments,  such  as  is  given  to  an 
arch ;  nor  from  any  mode  of  suspension,  as  in  a  chain  bridge  ; 
but  they  have  power  to  resist  incumbent  pressure,  on  exactly 
the  same  principles  as  the  short  plank  by  which  the  village 
brook  is  crossed.  Yet  their  form,  and  the  method  of  employ- 
ing the  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  a  simple  beam,  or  girder.  They  are 
tubular^  and  it  is  in  this  peculiarity  that  their  strength  and 
adaptation  consist. 
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The  word  "  tube,"  as  applied  to  these  bridges,  may  convey 
to  persons  unacquainted  with  them  an  erroneous  impression. 
By  a  tube  is  commonly  meant  a  round  pipe,  of  no  very  con- 
siderable size  ;  whereas  it  is  here  employed  to  denote  a  hollow 
square  of  great  breadth  and  height.  These  bridges  are  "  tubu- 
hff,"  for  not  only  are  they  hollow  from  end  to  end,  and  closed 
in,  all  round,  in  manner  of  a  tube  ;  but  further,  both  their 
roof  and  floor  are  formed  of  rows  of  smaller  square  tubes,  side 
by  side,  all  firmly  connected  together,  adding  most  materially 
and  essentially  to  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  main  body. 
Indeed,  on  a  close  scientific  investigation,  its  whole  strength 
will  be  found  to  reside  in  the  cellular  structure  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  This,  which  is  by  far  the  most  original  and 
ingenious  part  of  the  work,  constitutes  the  chief  and  in- 
dispensable element  of  its  strength ;  and  it  appears  that  to 
Mr.  Fairbaim,  pre-eminently,  the  credit  of  this  discovery 
must  be  assigned. 

If  a  reason  be  demanded  for  this  tubular  form  in  the 
main  body,  and  for  the  multiplication  of  tubes  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  in  preference  to  solid  beams,  in  form  like  a  plank 
laid  over  a  narrow  opening,  but  with  breadth  and  height 
enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  the  answer  is  supplied 
by  the  fact,  well  ascertained  and  easily  demonstrated,  that 
after  a  certain  size  has  been  reached,  a  solid  form  is  the  most 
inefficient  way  of  employing  a  given  quantity  of  material  A 
thin  tube,  of  any  material,  is  far  stronger  than  the  same 
quantity  compressed  into  a  solid  rod  of  the  same  length. 
How  strong  is  a  quill,  or  a  straw,  in  proportion  to  the  very 
small  quantity  of  material  it  contains  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  bones  of  birds,  while  much  lighter  than  those  of  other 
animals  of  equal  size,  are  quite  as  strong,  from  their  hollow  or 
tubular  form.  In  the  case  of  the  tube-bridges,  persons  con- 
versant with  mechanics  will  easily  ascertain  by  calculation, 
that  a  solid  bar  of  iron,  could  such  a  thing  be  made,  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  one  of  the  large  tubes,  would  not  even 
sustain  its  own  weight.  These  hollow  beams  are  capable  of 
bearing  nine  times  the  weight  of  the  longest  railway  train 
that  could  possibly  pass  through  them — that  is  to  say,  a  train 
of  their  own  length  ;  yet  if,  instead  of  being  hollow,  they  had 
been  solid  iron  beams  of  the  same  dimensions,  they  would 
not  only  have  been  unable  to  sustain  the  required  load  ;  but, 
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by  the  mere  force  of  their  own  weight,  they  would  have  been 
so  compf  eased  on  the  one  side,  and  so  distended  on  the  other 
side,  that  they  would  inevitably  have  been  bent  and  burst 
asunder.  Thus,  it  was  after  the  maturest  consideration, 
assisted  by  all  the  lights  of  mechanical  and  mathematical 
science,  that  the  railway  company  were  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  simple  and  bold  design  which  was  most  successfully 
carried  out. 

The  site  is  exactly  a  mile  farther  from  Bangor  and  nearer 
to  Carnarvon  than  the  Suspension  Bridge.  The  channel  is 
wider  here,  being  at  high  water  about  1100  feet  across.  It 
is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  Britannia  rock,  which  at  low 
water  is  insulated,  but  at  high  water  covered  to  a  depth  of 
10  feet  The  tide  ordinarily  rises  20  feet,  and  its  velocity  is 
very  great 

The  masonry  of  the  bridge,  forming  its  supports,  consists 
of  two  abutments,  situated  inland,  one  in  Carnarvonshire,  the 
other  in  Anglesey  ;  two  towers,  on  the  opposite  shores,  called 
the  side  towers  ;  and  the  centre,  or  Britannia  tower,  resting 
on  the  Britannia  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  from 
which  the  bridge  takes  its  name. 


Each  abutment  measures       ...        176  feet,  equal  to  S52  feet. 
Distance  from  abutment  to  side  tower ..       280    „         „       460    ,, 
Distance  from  side  tower  to  centre  tower     460     ,,         „       920    „ 
Breadth  of  each  side  tower  at  level  of  road   82     ,,         ,,         64    ,, 
Breadth  of  centre  tower  at  level  of  road        —    ,,         „         45    ,,    5  in. 


Total  length  of  the  roadway  of  the  bridge       1841  feet  5  in. 


The  Britannia  tower  measurers  at  its  base  62  feet  by 
52  feet  5  inches ;  it  has  a  gentle  taper,  so  that  where  the 
tubes  enter  it  is  55  feet  by  45  feet  5  inches.  Its  total  height 
from  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  is  230  feet  The  side  or 
land  towers  are  each  62  feet  by  52  feet  five  inches  at  the 
base,  tapering  to  55  feet  by  32  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tubes  ;  their  height  is  190  feet  from  high-water  level.  The 
space  between  the  sea  at  high  tide  and  the  bottom  of  the 
roadway  of  the  bridge  is  101  feet 

The  stone  of  which  the  towers  and  abutments  are  built 
is  a  hard  carboniferous  limestone,  called  Anglesey  marble, 
obtained  from  quarries  opened  for  the  purpose  on  the  sea- 
shore at  Penmon,  4  miles  N.  from  Beaumaris.  It  abounds 
with  fosnls,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  very  high  polish* 
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The  approaches  to  the  bridge  are  ornamented  on  each  side  by 
a  pair  of  colossal  statues  of  Egyptian  lions,  each  being  com- 
posed of  eleven  pieces  of  limestone.  Their  height,  although 
in  a  couchant  attitude,  is  12  feet,  their  length  is  25  feet,  and 
their  weight  about  30  tons  each. 

This  massive  stone- work  is  the  support  of  the  two  immense 
wrought-iron  tubes  or  tunnels,  placed  side  by  side  ;  the  ends 
resting  on  the  abutments,  and  the  intermediate  portions  rest- 
ing on  the  three  towers. 

The  construction  of  these  tubes,  and  the  mode  of  their 
elevation,  are  now  to  be  noticed. 

Each  of  the  two  separate  lines  of  tube  of  which  the  bridge 
consists  being  divided  into  four  spans,  the  whole  was  formed 
in  eight  separate  lengths  of  tube,  namely,  two  at  each  end  for 
the  smaller  spans  which  are  over  the  land,  230  feet  in  length  ; 
and  four  others  for  the  two  principal  spans  which  are  over  the 
water,  each  being  460  feet  in  length.  The  four  shorter  tubes, 
or  those  which  extend  over  the  land  from  the  abutments  to  the 
side  towers,  were  constructed  on  platforms  at  their  ultimate 
level,  and  did  not  require  removal ;  but  the  four  longer  tubes, 
which  overhang  the  stream,  were  constructed  on  timber  plat- 
forms along  the  beach,  on  the  Carnarvon  shore,  just  above  the 
level  of  high  water.  The  length  of  each  of  these  four  tubes,  as 
constructed  on  the  platform,  is  472  feet,  that  is,  12  feet  longer 
than  the  clear  span  between  the  towers.  The  weight  of  iron 
in  one  tube  is  estimated  at  about  1600  tons.  This  mass  was 
raised  from  the  platform  and  floated  to  its  site,  by  means  of 
pontoons,  or  large  flat-bottomed  close  barges,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  flood-tide ;  and  then,  by  the  power  of  enormous  hydraulic 
rams,  was  elevated  and  settled  upon  the  towers. 

The  tubes  are  formed  of  malleable  iron  plates,  varying  in 
length  from  12  feet  downwards,  in  width  from  28  inches  to  21 
inches,  and  in  thickness  from  three-eighths  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  The  direction  in  which  the  plates  are  laid  is  not 
arbitrary  or  immaterial,  but  is  governed  by  the  direction  of  the 
strain  in  the  different  parts.  The  height  of  the  sides  is  not  the 
same  at  all  parts  of  their  length.  It  is  greatest  at  the  centre, 
in  the  Britannia  tower,  where  it  is  30  feet  outside  ;  and  it 
diminishes  gradually  towards  the  end,  upon  the  abutments, 
where  it  is  22  feet  9  inches  ;  the  line  of  the  top  forming  a  true 
parabolic  curve,  and  the  bottom  being  quite  straight  and  hori- 
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zontaL  The  internal  width  from  side  to  side  is  14  feet.  In 
the  sides  the  plates  are  2  feet  broad,  and  besides  being  riveted, 
they  are  strengthened  and  stiffened  at  the  joints  by  slips  of  "f 
iron,  both  inside  and  out,  and  reaching  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  top  of  the  tube  consists  of  two  separate  horizontal  plates, 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  1  foot  9  inches  apart,  forming 
together,  as  it  were,  a  ceiling  to  the  tube,  and  an  external  floor- 
ing on  the  top.  These  plates  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  riveted  together  in  breadths  of  2  feet  9  inches,  and  be- 
tween them  run  seven  vertical  plates  longitudinally,  from  end 
to  end  of  the  bridge,  separating  the  two  horizontal  plates  of  the 
roof,  and  at  the  same  time  uniting  them  strongly  together  by 
rivets  and  joints,  each  vertical  plate  having  a  rib  of  angle-iron 
on  each  angle,  by  which  it  is  combined  into  one  vast  cellular 
mass,  consisting  of  eight  separate  cells  or  tubes,  21  inches 
square.  The  object  of  this  distribution  of  materials  at  the 
top  is  to  give  the  necessary  strength  and  stiffiiess  to  that  part 
which  has  to  resist  the  force  of  compression^ 

The  bottom  of  the  tube  consists  of  a  similar  frame  of  cells 
of  the  same  depth  ;  but,  there  being  only  5  instead  of  7  ver- 
tical plates,  there  are  not  8  but  only  6  separate  lines  of  cell 
or  tube,  and  the  width  of  each  is,  of  course,  proportionally 
greater,  namely,  28  inches.  Here  the  design  is  to  resist  the 
force  of  extension^  which  acts  upon  the  bottom  of  the  beam, 
and  as  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  tendency  to 
rupture  by  compression  at  the  top  is  greater  than  by  tension 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  proportion  of  about  5  to  3,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  construct  the  bottom  or  flooring  of  equal  strength 
with  the  top  or  ceiling.  Both  the  top  and  the  bottom  are 
riveted  to  the  cells  by  angle-iron,  running  the  whole  length 
both  inside  and  out ;  and  there  are  also  triangular  pieces  of 
thick  plate,  technically  called  "  gusset-pieces,"  to  increase  the 
strength  of  attachment,  and  especially  to  resist  the  cross  or 
twisting  strain  which  may  be  occasioned  by  heavy  and  long- 
continued  gales  of  wind. 

The  rivets,  averaging  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  4  inches  in  length,  are  placed  in  rows,  at  distances  of  4 
inches  in  the  top  and  bottom,  and  3  inches  at  the  sides.  They 
were  driven  into  the  plates  in  a  red-hot  state.  Each  of  the 
lazge  tubes  contaios  327,000  rivets,  and  the  whole  bridge  up- 
wsids  of  2,000,000.     The  total  weight  of  the  tubes  is  nearly 
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11,000  tons,  being  greater  than  that  of  four  120-gan  dupSy 
with  all  their  stores  and  crew  on  board. 

The  several  spans  of  tube  were  originally  curved  on  the 
top  frcim  7  to  11  inches,  according  to  their  respective  lengths, 
it  having  been  calculated  that  by  the  elasticity  and  weight  of 
the  metal  a  deflection  to  that  extent  would  be  produced,  and 
the  result  has  proved  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  calculation. 
Due  provision  is  also  made  for  the  expansion  and  contraction 
occasioned  by  changes  of  temperature,  one  end  being  placed 
upon  cast-iron  rollers,  and  suspended  at  the  top  upon  gu^- 
metal  balls,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of  a  slight  horizontal 
movement.  The  greatest  variation  in  length  hitherto  noticed 
has  been  about  two  inches,  under  the  extremes  of  summer  and 
winter  temperature. 

The  first  of  the  four  larger  or  Britannia  tubes  was  com- 
pleted on  May  4, 1849  ;  floated  on  June  20  ;  deposited  in  its 
permanent  position  on  November  9.  The  second  tube  was 
floated  December  4,  in  the  same  year,  and  deposited  February 
7,  1850.  A  single  line  of  tube  was  opened  for  public  traffic 
March  18.  The  third  tube  (or  first  of  the  second  line)  was 
floated  June  10,  and  deposited  July  12.  The  last  tube  was 
floated  July  25,  and  deposited  September  13.  The  second  line 
of  tube  was  opened  for  public  traffic  October  21,  1850.  The 
total  cost  of  the  structure  is  officially  stated  at  ;£621,865.  The 
trains  going  northward  invariably  pass  through  one  line  of 
tube,  those  going  southward  through  the  other,  and  thus  all 
danger  of  collision  is  prevented. 

When  seen  from  such  a  distance  as  to  conceal  its  magni« 
tude  and  mechanism,  the  bridge  appears  a  very  tame,  unin- 
teresting object,  and  might  be  supposed  to  consist  merely  of 
huge  wooden  beams  resting  on  stone  piers.  By  closer  inspec- 
tion, and  from  advantageous  points  of  view,  this  impression 
will  be  greatly  modified  ;  yet  it  will  still  be  allowed  that  in 
picturesque  effect  the  Britannia  Bridge  is  extremely  deficient 
when  compared  with  its  beautiful  neighbour  the  Suspension 
Bridge  of  Telford. 

These  iron  tubular  bridges  have  now,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  been  constantly  traversed  by  the  railway  trains, 
without  suffering  the  slightest  apparent  injury  or  altera- 
tion ;  and  during  the  passage  of  the  heaviest  trains  no  visible 
motion  can  be  detected.  The  noise  produced  by  a  train  in  pass- 
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ing,  although  peculiar,  is  not  greater  than  that  in  an'  ordinary 
tunneL 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  between 
it  and  the  Tubular  one,  is  Thb  Anolbsbt  OoLUiiN,  erected 
by  public  subscription,  in  honour  of  Field-Marshal  Henry 
William  Paget,  the  distinguished  cavalry  officer  whose  high 
military  talents  and  eminent  success  as  leader  of  the  Cavalry 
Brigade  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  afterwards  as  the  Com- 
mander of  the  combined  cavalry  forces  at  Waterloo,  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  day, 
and  procured  for  him  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  The 
rocky  eminence  on  which  it  stands,  and  which  is  close  to  the 
turnpike  road,  is  called  Craig^'tHrias.  The  height  of  the 
pillar  being  91  feet,  and  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  being 
170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  on  June  18,  1816,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  column  was  completed  in  Sept^nber  1817. 
It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

The  inhabitants  of  the  conntiea  of  Anglesey  and  Canuuron  have  erected 
this  column  in  grateful  conunemoration  of  the  distinguished  military  aehiere- 
meats  of  their  coontrymaa, 

HBNBT  WILLIAH,  MABQUIS  OF  AX0LB8ET, 

the  leader  of  the  British  oayalry  in  Spain 

thronghont  the  arduous  campaign  of  1807, 

and  the  second  in  comtnand  of  the  armies 

confederated  against  France  at 

the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo, 

on  the  18th  of  June  1816. 

A  bronze  statue  of  the  Marquis,  in  hussar  costume,  by  the 
eminent  sculptor  Matthew  Noble,  was  afterwards  (1860) 
placed  upon  the  column. 

Plas  Newydd,  the  seat  of  this  nobleman,  is  situated  about 
1^  nules  S.W.  from  the  Tubular  Bridge.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion to  the  grounds  can  be  obtained  from  the  hotels  at  Beau- 
maris. A  small  charge  is  made,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to 
a  local  charity.  The  approach  is  through  a  })ark,  agreeably 
diversified,  which  generally  slopes  towards  the  shore.  The 
spacious  mansion,  backed  by  a  dense  wood  of  venerable  oak, 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  picturesque  strait,  of  the 
Suspension  and  Tubular  Bridges,  and  of  the  Carnarvonshire 
mountains.    Here  the  Marqms  of  Anglesey  had  the  honouz 
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of  receiving  King  George  IV.  on  his  way  to  Ireland  in  1821. 
Her  present  Majesty,  wlien  Princess  Victoria,  accompanied  by 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  resided  here  in  the  summer  of  1832, 
for  several  weeks,  including  the  time  of  holding  the  Eisteddfod 
at  Beaumaris  ;  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  made  this  their  temporary  residence ;  and  the 
Duchess  again  in  1850. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  house  are  some  remarkable 
relics  of  Druidic  times  ;  indeed  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
site  of  one  of  the  principal  groves  sacred  to  Druidic  worship. 
There  are  two  Cromlechs  contiguous  to  each  other,  one  of 
which  ranks  with  the  largest  and  most  complete  now  remain- 
ing. It  consists  of  an  inclined  table-stone,  measuring  about 
12^  feet  in  one  direction,  and  10  feet  in  the  other,  and  aver- 
aging in  thickness  about  4  feet ;  and  this  mass,  calculated  to 
weigh  upwards  of  30  tons,  rests  upon  six  upright  stones  of 
from  5  to  6  feet  in  height.  Two  other  stones,  originally  aid- 
ing the  support,  have  fallen,  and  still  lie  beneath.  The  smaller 
cromlech  has  a  table-stone  of  about  7  feet  by  5  feet,  and  in 
thickness  3  feet,  resting  upon  four  uprights.  Near  to  these 
cromlechs  are  the  traces  of  a  large  camedd,  which  covered  a 
space  of  ground  142  yards  in  circumference,  now  nearly  over- 
grown with  grass.  A  part  of  the  elevation  having  been 
cleared,  discovery  was  made  of  a  cell  7  feet  long  and  3  feet 
wide,  covered  by  two  flat  stones,  raised  at  one  comer  so  as  to 
admit  of  entrance. 

Within  the  enclosure  of  the  park  is  Druid's  Lodge j  which 
was,  till  lately,  the  residence  of  J.  Saimderson,  Esq.,  a  very 
pretty,  attractive  place,  distinguished  for  comfort  and  elegance, 
and  for  its  well-selected  treasures  of  books,  paintings,  sculpture, 
fossils,  etc. 

Beaumaris,  Puffin  Island,  Amlwch,  Parts  Mountain, 

AND  THE  MeNAI  StRAITS. 

BEAUMARIS. 

iHateU:  Bulkeley  Arms ;  Liverpool  Arms.] 
6^  miles  from  Bangor  by  bridge. 

Beaumaris  may  be  reached  either  by  ferry  from  Garth 
Point,  near  Bangor,  or  by  way  of  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and 
the  load  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  straits.     The  latter  is  re- 
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commended,  as  including  some  very  interesting  scenery.  The 
distance  from  the  Anglesey  end  of  the  chain  bridge  is  about 
4j  miles,  by  an  excellent  tumpike-road,  which  was  formed  at 
great  cost  by  the  late  Lord  Bulkeley.  It  is  in  no  part  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  coast,  and  through  its  whole  extent  it 
has  admirable  views  of  marine  and  mountain  scenery.  A 
number  of  villas,  with  grounds  extending  to  the  water,  are 
passed  in  succession,  of  which  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: —  Craig-y-dony  Col.  Williams,  M.P.;  Glan  M&naiy 
Hugh  Roberts,  Esq. ;  Glyn-y-Oarihj  Mrs.  Schwabe ;  and 
RJtianvd,  a  splendid  mansion,  recently  erected  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Hay  Williams,  Bart,  of  Bodelwyddan,  and  now  occupied 
by  his  widow.  Lady  Sarah  Hay  Williams. 

The  town  is  well  built,  and  finely  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Menai  Strait,  just  where  it  opens  into  an  extensive  bay, 
which,  for  its  various  picturesque  combinations,  has  few  equals 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  Church,  formerly  called  "  the  Chauntry  of  our  Lady 
of  Beaumaris,"  contains  several  monuments  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Near  to  it  is  a  Free  School,  foimded  in  1603  by  David 
Hughes  of  Woodrising,  Norfolk ;  who  also  endowed  alms- 
houses for  six  poor  persons,  to  whom  he  granted  annuities. 
Lord  Bulkeley  added  four  to  the  number.  They  are  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Other  public  buildings  are  the 
Shire  Hall,  Town  Hall,  Assembly  Boom,  National  School, 
Bath  House,  and  Custom  House. 

Beaumaris  has  for  many  years  been  a  resort  for  sea-bath- 
ing ;  and  it  still  attracts  a  great  number  of  respectable  families, 
for  whose  accommodation  in  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  modem 
and  spacious,  ample  provision  is  made.  There  are  bathing- 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  about  60  yards  apart,  up  to 
which  the  tide  comes  at  high  water.  The  prospect  from  the 
terraces  and  promenades  includes  a  portion  of  Menai  Straits, 
enclosed  by  Puffin  Isle  and  the  promontory  of  Orme's  Head  ; 
a  full  view  of  the  hiige  frowning  font  of  Penmaen-mawr  ;  the 
pretty  village  of  Aber,  the  city  of  Bangor,  with  Port  Penrhyn 
and  Penrhyn  Castle ;  while  the  distance  is  bounded  by  the 
Carnarvonshire  mountains,  ridge  above  ridge,  till  they  termi- 
nate in  the  majestic  Snowdon. 

It  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  in  conjunction  with 
Holyhead,  Amlwch,  and  Llangefiii.    It  is  the  nomination  place 
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in  the  election  for  the  county,  and  the  Assizes  are  held  here. 
In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Beaumaris  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance. A  few  sloops  belong  to  the  port,  but  they  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  for  other  ports.  Be- 
tween this  place  and  Liverpool  a  steam-packet  plies  daily 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  generally  conveying 
large  numbers  of  holiday-making  and  pleasure-seeking  visitors. 
Population  of  parish,  2210.  Omnibus  to  Bangor  (crossing 
Menai  Bridge)  in  the  morning,  returning  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  to  the  Menai  station  at  ike  foot  of  the  Suspension,  to 
meet  the  principal  trains. 

Beaumabis  Castle  stands  within  the  grounds  of  Sir  R.  W. 
B.  Bulkeley,  Bart  It  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground,  but 
wants  height  to  give  it  dignity ;  and  though  massive  and 
ponderous,  it  has  not  the  imposing  effect  of  other  structures 
of  the  same  age.  There  is  an  outer  wall,  with  ten  low  Moorish 
towers,  and  an  advanced  work  called  the  Gunner's  Walk. 
Within  this  wall  is  the  main  stracture,  in  fonn  nearly  quad- 
rangular, with  a  large  round  tower  at  each  angle.  The  area 
enclosed  is  an  irregular  octagon,  about  67  yards  from  N.  to  S., 
and  60  from  K  to  W.  It  was  built  by  Edward  I.  about  the 
year  1295,  some  time  after  he  had  founded  the  castles  of  Car- 
narvon and  Conway.  He  changed  the  name  of  this  place 
from  Bomovor  to  Beavrmarais,  a  French  term,  corresponding 
with  its  pleasant  situation  in  low  ground.  He  formed  around 
the  castle  a  fosse  which  was  fiUed  from  the  sea,  and  cut  a 
canal  to  enable  vessels  to  discharge  their  lading  beneath  the 
walls.  It  was  given  by  Henry  IV.,  soon  after  his  accession, 
to  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  for  his  life.  In 
1643,  Thomas  Bulkeley,  soon  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage, 
was  appointed  constable  of  the  castle.  It  was  held  for  King 
Charles  I.  agaiust  the  Parliament,  but  in  1646  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Mytton.  By  Charles  II.,  Lord  Bulkeley  was  reinstated 
as  constable.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  R  Bulkeley,  who 
has  laid  out  walks  around  the  ruins,  ornamented  with  planta- 
tions and  shrubberies,  to  which  the  public  have  access. 

Baron  Hill,  close  to  the  town,  is  the  charming  seat  of  Sir 
Richard  Bulkeley  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart.  It  is  situated  on  an 
eminence,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  lawn,  which  gently 
slopes  towards  the  town  and  castle,  and  is  finely  overshadowed 
with  woods.     The  grounds  are  liberally  opened  to  the  public. 
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Naitf  Fabm,  a  charmmg  retreat  of  Lady  Bulkeley's,  is 
also  open  to  the  public  three  days  in  the  week,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Baron  Hill  is  Emilys  Lodge,  Captain 
Lewis.  Also,  Tre^-CasteU,  now  occupied  as  a  fann-houBe, 
an  old  castellated  mansion,  for  centuries  the  residence  of 
the  descendants  of  Marchttdd,  lord  of  Uwch  Dulas,  in  Den- 
bighshire ;  and  here  too,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  lived  the 
renowned  Sir  Tudor-ab-Qoronwy,  in  a  style  of  magnificent 
hospitality.  At  a  short  distance,  nearly  concealed  by  woods, 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  castle,  or  fort,  erected  in  1198  by 
Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester.  This  fort  held  out  during  the 
civil  war,  under  Sir  Thomas  Cheadle,  but  in  1645  surrendered 
to  Col.  Eobertson.  At  about  6  miles  W.,  near  to  the  village 
of  Pentraeth,  is  Flaa  Owyn,  the  mansion  of  Lord  Vivian,  who 
acquired  this  fine  property  by  marriage  with  Miss  Panton, 
heiress  of  the  late  Jones  Panton,  Esq.  Many  rare  shells  may 
be  found  on  the  sands  of  Pentraeth.  At  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Beaumaris  are  the  poor  remains  of  a  house  of 
Franciscan  Friars,  founded  by  Llewelyn-ap-Jorwerth,  Prince 
of  North  Wales,  about  1237,  called  LUmfaeSy  or  the  Friars. 
The  remaining  fragments  ai'e  now  included  in  the  walls  of  a 
bam.  Here  was  interred  the  Princess  Joan,  wife  of  Llewelyn, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  notice  of  Aber,  in  Boute  L 
The  remains  of  her  stone  coffin  have  been  removed  to  Baron 
Hill. 

Near  Llanfaes,  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  in  the  year  819,  between  the  Welsh,  and  the  Saxons 
headed  by  Egbert,  who  had  invaded  the  island,  and  who  then 
gave  it  its  present  name,  Anglesey.  The  Saxons  were  for  the 
time  victorious,  but  soon  afterwards  they  were  forcibly  ex- 
pelled from  the  island. 

Two  miles  N.  of  the  Friars,  in  the  quiet  glen  of  Penmon, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Priory,  which  was  a  Benedictine  establish- 
ment, dedicated  to  St  Mary,  and  endowed,  if  not  founded,  by 
the  same  Prince  Llewelyn  above  mentioned.  In  the  unmediate 
vicinity  is  a  holy  well ;  a  small  temple  is  raised  over  it,  and  a 
square  space,  inclosed  by  a  wall,  paved  and  seated,  forms  a 
vestibule. 

Near  the  coast  at  Penmon  Point,  are  the  quarries  of  Angle- 
sey marble,  which  were  opened  to  piocivxx^  \k<^  \as%<^  ^^osss^- 
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ties  of  stone  used  in  the  erection  of  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge. 

PuFFm  Island,  or  Pnestholm,  anciently  called  Yntfs  Seirioly 
affords  a  favourite  excursion  hj  boat  from  Beaumaris,  or  from 
^angor.  It  is  of  oval  shape,  about  half-armile  in  length,  and 
not  more  than  three^uarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  at 
Penmon.  Seiriol,  a  holy  recluse  in  the  sixth  century,  erected 
his  cell  here,  no  part  of  which  remains.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  an  old  square  tower,  supposed  to  be  the  relic  of 
a  religious  house,  subordinate  to  the  priory  of  Penmon.  The 
surface  of  the  island  consists  of  fine  turf.  There  are  upon  it 
a  few  sheep,  and  a  numerous  colony  of  rabbits.  The  coast  on 
three  sides  is  precipitous,  and  scarcely  accessible,  and  the 
remainder  is  a  steep  bank.  During  the  summer,  the  whole 
island  swarms  with  various  birds  of  passage — ^peregrine  falcons, 
cormorants,  razor-bills,  guillemots,  stormy  petrels,  divers,  cur- 
lews, gulls,  etc  ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  near  the 
middle  of  August  it  is  the  resort  of  an  immense  number  of 
the  Alca  arctica,  or  puffin-auk.  Coming  hither  to  breed, 
parts  of  the  island  appear  at  times  to  be  almost  covered  with 
them.  They  form  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  deposit  in  each 
cavity  one  white  egg,  which  is  generally  hatched  in  July. 
They  have  many  peculiarities  of  habit,  which  render  them 
highly  interesting  to  the  naturalist.  Their  food  being  small 
fishes  and  sea-weeds,  the  flesh  is  rank,  but  the  young  birds, 
when  pickled  and  spiced,  are  by  some  persons  esteemed  a 
delicacy. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  island,  from  the 
distressing  loss  of  the  Rothesay  Castle  steamer  on  its  passage 
from  Liverpool,  in  the  night  of  August  17,  1831.  The  vessel 
struck  on  what  is  called  the  Dutchman's  Bank,  opposite  to 
Puflin  Island,  quickly  went  to  pieces,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  persons  perished.  Since  this  calamitous  event  a 
lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island. 
It  is  an  admirable  work  in  the  bell  form,  and  has  more  courses 
of  masonry  under  low-water  mark  than  the  celebrated  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse. 

From  either  Beaumaris  or  Bangor  a  most  agreeable  aquatic 
excursion  may  be  made  alon^  the  Menai  Straits  to  and  from 
Carruirvon,  If  the  hours  of  the  ordinary  steam-packets  are 
not  convenient,  other  boats  may  be  easily  procured.     The 
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])as8age  will  afford  novel  and  favourable  views  of  the  marine 
and  mountain  scenery  ;  and  opportunities,  in  passing  beneath 
the  Suspension  and  Tubular  bridges,  of  beholding  their 
stupendous  magnitude  to  the  greatest  advantage.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Strait  the  following  gentlemen's  seats  will  be 
observed,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned:  On  the 
Anglesey  side,  in  going  westward,  Cadtiant,  John  Price,  Esq., 
on  an  elevated  site  near  to  Menai  Bridge ;  Flos  Llanfair^ 
between  Britannia  Bridge  and  Flax  Newydd  (Marquis  of 
Anglesey) ;  Flos  Owynne  ;  Maes-y-Forthy  J.  Boult,  Esq. ;  Plaa 
Coch^  William  Bulkeley  Hughes,  MJP. ;  Bryn  Llwydy  Capt. 
Thomdike ;  Llanidan,  Lord  Boston ;  and  Talgwyneddy  Rev. 
Q.  Jeffreys  ;  and  on  the  Carnarvonshire  side,  in  the  return,  Cae 
Ci^Tuxmoriy  Mrs.  Watkins  ;  Cae  Gwyn^  Thos.  Finchett  Madock, 
Esq. ;  LlanfavTy  J.  G.  Griffith,  Esq. ;   Vaenol,  G.  Duff,  Esq. ; 

Bdmont, Qaskell,  Esq. ;  Gorphtoysfa,  J.  Behrens,  Esq. ; 

and  Tanyr-AUt,  the  Misses  Ellis. 
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The  course  of  the  railway  through  Anglesey  is  not  parti- 
cularly interesting.  On  emerging  from  the  tube,  there  may 
be  observed  near  the  coast  a  small  obelisk  erected  by  the 
workmen  employed  at  the  Tubular  Bridge  to  the  memory  of 
their  associates  whose  lives  were  lost  by  fatal  casualties  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  On  the  left  is  Plas  Newydd,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  now  occupied  by  the  Dowager 
Lady  Willoughby-de-Broke,  and  on  the  right  the  Anglesey 
Ck)lumn  already  noticed  (page  67).  For  a  few  miles  the  rail- 
way runs  parallel  with  the  turnpike  road,  and  at  Gaerwen 
station  the  Anglesey  Central  branch  diverges  northwards  by 
Llangefni  to  Amlwch.  Llangefisi  is  a  small  market-town, 
situated  in  a  fertile  vale,  on  the  river  Cefni.  Population, 
1696.  A  paved  road,  believed  to  be  Roman,  may  be  traced 
for  two  miles  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  is  Tregameddy  now  a  poor  farm- 
house, formerly  the  fortified  abode  of  Ednyfed  FychaUy  a  valiant 
adherent  and  able  counsellor  of  Llewelyn  the  Great.  The 
intrenchment  surrounds  5  acres.  This  was  the  birthplace  of 
Sir  Gryflfydd  Llwyd,  who  first  carried  to  Edward  I.,  then  at 
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Bhuddlan,  the  intelligence  of  the  biith  of  his  son  at  Carnarvon  ; 
on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted.  Not  far  distant  is  Maen 
Ehds  Rhi/fely  where  Owen  Gwynedd  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  united  army  of  Erse,  Manksmen,  and  Normans ;  to 
which  the  poet  Gray  alludes  in  a  fragment  beginning  thus :— 

*' Owen's  praise  demands  my  song, 
Owen  swift,  and  Owen  strong. 
Fairest  flower  of  Roderick's  stem, 
Qwyneth's  shield  and  Britain's  gem." 


About  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Llangefiii  is  Plas 
Penmynydd,  worthy  of  notice  as  having  belonged  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  royal  house  of  Tudor.  Here  resided  Otpen 
Tudor,  who  was  bom  in  1385,  while  his  parents  were  in 
exile.  He  married  Catherine  of  France,  the  widow  of  Henry 
v.,  and  by  her  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  of  his 
sons  was  the  father  of  Henry  Earl  of  Bichmond,  afterwards 
Heniy  VIL,  king  of  England ;  and  thus,  Owen  Tudor  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  kings  and 
queens,  and  from  him  our  beloved  sovereign  is  a  descendant* 
Queen  Victoria  contributed  £50  towards  the  restoration  of 
the  Tudor  Chapel,  which  contains  the  splendid  Tudor  tomb, 
an  altar-tomb  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  recumbent 
knight  and  lady,  of  pure  alabaster,  and  of  most  beautiful 
design.  The  feet  rest  upon  lions,  the  heads  are  supported  by 
angels. 

Amlwoh  is  on  the  extreme  N.  coast  of  Anglesey,  and  dis- 
tant from  Beaumaris  about  17  miles.     The  name  is  formed 

*  Some  amnsing  oircumstances  are  narrated  in  connection  with  Owen 
Tndor's  eleyation.  He  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at  conrtas  ''an 
accomplished  and  handsome  Welsh  gentleman,"  and  there  he  seems  to  haye 
gained  the  favour  of  Catharine  by  a  combination  of  agility  and  awkward- 
ness; for,  while  dancing  before  her,  he  stumbled,  and,  unable  to  recover 
himself,  fell  into  her  lap,  as  she  sat  surrounded  by  her  ladies.  Catharine 
quickly  resolved  to  make  him  her  husband.  The  union  being  considered 
beneatii  her  dignity,  a  deputation  of  English  lords  was  sent  to  Anglesey 
to  learn  the  condition  of  his  mother,  and  the  style  of  her  living.  At  their 
unexpected  arrival  the  matron  was  discovered,  sitting  on  a  bank  in  a  field, 
surrounded  by  her  goats,  and  eating  a  dried  herring  upon  her  knees.  The 
lords,  well  knowing  that  Catharine's  choice  was  determined,  did  not  deem  it 
good  policy  to  relate  the  case  exactly  as  truth  required,  but  made  the  following 
report: — "The  lady  (they  said)  was  found  seated  in  state,  surrounded  by  her 
Javelin  men,  in  a  spacious  palace,  and  eating  her  repast  fi:om  a  taUe  of  such 
great  value  that  she  would  not  take  hundreds  of  pounds  for  it" 
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of  amy  about,  and  llioch,  a  sandy  beach ;  and  M7  enough 
describes  this  locality.  In  1766  it  was  a  village,  or  hamlet, 
consisting  of  only  six  houses,  but  as  the  mining  operations  on 
the  high  table-land  of  Twrcelyn,  or  Parys  mountain,  increased, 
this  place  gradually  extended  and  became  an  important  mar- 
ket-town. The  Church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  structure, 
erected  by  the  Parys  Mine  Company  at  the  expense  of  ^000. 
Amlwch  is  a  borough,  contributory  to  Beaumaris  in  electiog 
one  MJP.  The  population  of  the  parish,  which  in  1831 
amounted  to  6285,  was  reduced  in  1861  to  5949  ;  this  de- 
clension being  ascribed  to  a  scarcity  of  ore  in  the  copper-mines, 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  employment.  Labourers, 
who  removed  hence,  readily  found  occupation  in  railway  and 
harbour  works  at  Holyhead. 

Two  miles  south  of  Amlwch  is  the  famous  Parts  Moun- 
tain, probably  so  named  from  a  Bobert  Parys,  Chamberlain 
of  North  "Wales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  aspect  of  the 
mountain,  rising  into  enormous  rocks  of  coarse  aluminous 
shale,  and  whitish  quartz,  is  that  of  rugged  grandeur.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  Romans  obtained  copper-ore  here, 
for  vestiges  of  such  operations  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  some  very  ancient  stone  utensils  have  at  different 
times  been  turned  up.  From  the  time  of  the  Komans  tiU  the 
year  1761,  these  mines  seem  to  have  been  entirely  neglected. 
At  that  period,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Scotch  miner  named 
Frazer,  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  the  proprietor,  was  induced  to 
sink  shafts  and  seek  for  ore ;  but  the  work  was  soon  stopped  by 
an  irruption  of  water.  Two  years  afterwards  Messrs.  Eoe  and 
Co.  of  Macclesfield  took  from  Sir  Nicholas  (who  was  father 
of  the  first  Lord  Uxbridge,  and  grandfather  of  the  first  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey)  a  lease  of  the  mines,  which  expired  in  1792. 
Their  operations  were  for  some  time  carried  on  amidst  disap- 
pointment and  discouragement ;  but  on  March  2,  1768,  their 
agent  discovered  ore  of  almost  pure  copper,  within  two  yards 
of  the  surface,  which  proved  to  be  that  vast  bed,  for  many 
years  wrought  to  such  amazing  advantage.  The  2d  of  March 
has  ever  since  been  observed  as  a  day  of  festival  The  Rev. 
Edward  Hughes,  father  of  the  late  Lord  Dinorben,  who  was 
proprietor  of  another  part  of  the  mountainous  ridge,  proved 
equally  successfuL  For  a  long  time  the  annual  product  of 
those  mines  was  enormous,  and  the  revenue  they  yielded  was 
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immense.  Dnring  recent  years  the  operations  have  not  been 
carried  on  with  the  same  energy  and  success  as  formerly,  yet 
they  are  still  of  great  value,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
vast  amoimt  of  mineral  treasure  is  still  beneath  the  surface. 

Besides  copper,  the  mines  have  yielded  at  different  times, 
and  various  proportions,  lead,  with  a  mixture  of  silver,  zinc, 
alum,  and  sulphur.  The  mine  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain, 
called  the  Mona  Mine,  is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey.  The  Parys  Mine  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Mar- 
quis and  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  Lord  Dinorben. 

Another  valuable  product  of  the  same  neighbourhood  is 
the  Serpentine,  or  Mona  marble,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Verdantique,  It  is  quarried  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
fechelL 

Returning  to  the  Holyhead  line,  after  leaving  Qearwen 
the  railway  passes  through  a  district  abounding  with  Druidical 
remains,  and  approaching  the  coast  traverses  the  sandy  marsh 
of  Malltraeth.  A  viaduct  of  19  arches  carries  it  over  the 
tidal  river  CefhL 

At  about  2^  miles  S.  are  the  remains  of  the  once  import- 
ant town,  Newborouqh,  the  British  name  of  which  was 
RhSs-Hir,  At  a  remote  period  it  was  one  of  the  residences  of 
the  British  princes,  the  seat  of  justice,  and  the  capital  of 
Anglesey.  Edward  L  conferred  upon  it  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, and  peculiar  privileges,  which  were  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Edward  IIL  At  the  time  of  receiving  this 
charter  it  took  its  present  name.  It  has  gradually  declined, 
and  is  now  an  insignificant  village  ;  its  scanty  population 
struggling  to  obtain  subsistence  by  manufacturing  mats,  nets, 
and  ropes  from  sea-reed  grass.  It  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to 
a  branch  of  the  Wynn  family.  On  the  W.  side  of  Malltraeth 
Bay  are  Bodoweriy  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  Owen  family, 
now  the  property  of  Augustus  Fuller  Meyrick,  Esq. ;  and 
BodmgaUy  the  elegant  residence  of  that  gentleman,  to  which 
are  attached  an  extensive  park  and  beautiful  gardens. 

Near  the  Bodorgan  station  may  be  seen,  on  the  left  hand, 
all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  royal  town  of  Aberfpraw, 
which  was  one  of  the  three  places  selected  by  Roderic  the 
Great,  about  the  year  870,  for  the  residence  of  his  three  sons, 
to  whom  he  left  his  dominions.  It  long  continued  a  chief 
seat  o£  ike  native  princes,  and  one  of  the  three  courts  of  jus- 
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tice  for  the  principality.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  small 
houses,  retaining  no  vestige  of  its  former  importance  and 
grandeur,  excepting  that  in  the  wall  of  a  bam,  which  is  said 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  palace,  there  are  some  stones,  which, 
by  their  better  workmanship,  give  some  sanction  to  the  pre- 
vailing belief  that  they  really  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
building.  There  is,  however,  a  comfortable  little  Inn,  the 
Prince  Llewelyn^  where  anglers,  seeking  sport  in  the  neigh- 
bouring lake  Llyn  Coron,  will  find  good  accommodation. 

From  AberfEraw  the  railway  has  its  course,  for  several 
miles,  along  an  uninteresting  level,  and  over  a  bleak  sandy 
common,  the  dull  monotony  having  no  other  relief  than  a 
view  of  Cymmeran  bay,  and  of  the  headland  of  Rhoscolyn. 
It  then  re-approaches  the  line  of  the  turnpike  road,  along  with 
which  it  passes  over  the  Stanley  embankment;  and, leaving  on 
the  right  hand  Fenrhos  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  W.  0. 
Stanley,  M.P.,  has  its  termination  at  Holthead. 


HOLYHEAD. 

[Hotels:  The  Royal;  Marine;  Castle,  etc.] 

This  town,  formerly  a  small  fishing  village,  has  acquired 
much  importance  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  nearest  and 
most  convenient  place  of  embarkation  for  Ireland.  It  is  the 
point  of  termination  to  the  great  parliamentary  roads  from 
London  and  from  Chester  ;  and  to  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway,  with  the  mail  and  express  trains  of  which  are  con- 
nected steam-packets  for  Kingstown,  near  Dublin,  leaving  the 
harbour  twice  every  day.  The  vast  amount  of  labour  em- 
ployed, and  money  expended  on  public  works  connected  with 
the  harbour,  has  materially  contributed  to  attract  and  support 
an  active  and  thriving  population.  Further  improvements 
are  in  progress,  at  an  estimated  expense  to  the  nation  of 
;£700,000. 

Holyhead  is  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  borough, 
situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Anglesey,  upon  an  island,  or, 
more  properly,  a  peninsula  which  at  high  water  becomes  insu- 
lated. Across  the  shallow,  sandy  channel  which  naturally 
divides  it  from  the  main  part  of  the  county,  a  vast  embankment 
has  been  formed,  three-quarters  of  a  loil^  mYso^^^^XL^  ^1  ^ss^ 
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average  height  of  1 6  feet,  with  a  bridge  near  the  centre,  through 
which  the  tide  rushes  with  amazing  velocity  and  force. 

The  British  name  is  Ca/er  Chyhi — i.e.  the  fort  of  QybL  Gybi 
appears  to  have  been  a  British  saint,  who,  after  visiting  Qanl, 
and  distinguishing  himself  by  refuting  heretics,  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  here,  in  pious  retirement,  closed  his  days.  The 
church,  occupying  the  elevated  site  of  an  ancient  monastery,  is 
dedicated  to  St  Gybi,  and  in  the  S.  porch  is  a  rude  figure  of 
the  patron  saint,  under  a  canopy.  The  churchyard  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  6  feet  thick,  of  Eoman  construction.  The 
pier  extends  nearly  1000  feet.  Upon  this  is  an  arch  of  Mona 
marble,  commemorative  of  the  visit  of  George  IV.  in  1821, 
bearing  an  appropriate  inscription  in  Latin  and  Welsh.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  pier  is  a  lighthouse,  exhibiting  a  white  light, 
50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  an  isolated  rock,  3  miles 
W.,  called  the  South  Stack,  is  another  lighthouse  connected 
with  the  harbour,  and  of  essential  service  in  facilitating  the 
access.  The  light  is  produced  by  21  lamps  with  powerful 
reflectors,  at  an  elevation  of  212  feet  above  high-water  mark.* 
The  rock  scenery  about  Holyhead  is  uncommonly  grand  and 
romantic.  The  promontory  of  the  Head  is  an  immense  precipi- 
tous rock,  hollowed  into  caverns,  and  affording  shelter  to  innu- 
merable sea-birds,  curlews,  gulls,  razorbills,  guillemots,  cormo- 
rants, and  herons ;  and  on  the  loftiest  crags  lurks  the  peregrine 
falcon,  the  bird  so  high  in  repute  when  falconry  was  a  fashion- 
able sport  The  eggs  of  many  of  these  birds  are  esteemed  a 
delicacy,  and,  until  the  dangerous  practice  was  prohibited,  men 
were  employed  in  collecting  them,  descending  over  the  summit 
of  the  rocks,  with  a  rope  ti^  round  the  body  and  fSEU9tened  to  a 
stake.  From  the  summit  of  Pen-Caer-Gybi,  or  the  mountain  of 
Holyhead,  700  feet  in  height,  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the 
town  and  harbour,  with  all  the  irregularities  of  the  rugged 
weather-beaten  ro(^  on  this  iron-bound  coast.  On  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  traces  of  extensive  British  fortification,  and 
at  the  top  are  remains  of  a  circular  building,  10  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  probably  a  Roman  watch-tower. 

On  the  rocks  S.  of  the  harbour  is  an  obelisk,  erected  by 
public  subscription,  in  memory  of  Captain  Skinner,  for  many 

*  In  Bltu^cwood^i  Magcusine,  Febroary  1831,  is  a  veiy  interesting  article  on 
the  South  Stack  Lighthoiise,  attrihuted  to  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
Stanley,  Bishop  <^  Norwich. 
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years  well  known  and  liighly  esteemed  as  commander  of  a 
post-office  packet,  who  lost  his  life,  in  1833,  by  being  washed 
overboard,  along  with  one  of  his  crew  to  whom  he  was 
speaking. 

Near  to  Holyhead  is  Penrhos^  a  handsome  modem  mansion, 
surrounded  by  wood,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  William  Owen 
Stanley,  and  brother  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Holyhead  has  an  assembly-room  and  baths.  The  market 
is  held  on  Saturday.  Population,  6193.  The  borough  is  con- 
tributory  to  Beaumaris  in  returning  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

The  transit  between  London  and  Dublin,  by  way  of  Holy- 
head, is  now  effected  in  11^  hours.  This  is  accomplished  by 
taking  express  mail  train  from  London  to  Holyhead,  thence 
per  steam-packet  to  Kingstown. 


ANGLESEY. 

This  island  county  is  surrounded  by  the  Irish  Sea, 
except  on  the  SJE!.,  on  which  side,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Straits  of  Menai.  It 
measures,  from  E.  to  W.,  about  28  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S. 
about  20  miles.  Its  early  British  name  was  M&n,  (which 
signifies  remote,  detached,  or  insulated),  and  hence  the 
Eomans  called  it  Mono,  It  was  not  un&equently  described 
as  M6n  mamrOymn^'—ijQ,  Mona^  the  nurnng-mother  of  WaleSf 
in  allusion  either  to  its  former  fertility,  or  to  its  being  the 
residence  of  the  Druids,  whom  the  Britons  esteemed  the 
parents  of  science  and  the  guardians  of  society.  By  the 
Saxons  it  was  designated  Angle's  j%,  which  is  Engliehmavi^e 
Isle;  and  by  this  name,  Angleeeyy  it  has  been  ever  since  dieh 
tinguished.  It  is  weU  known  that,  at  a  very  early  period, 
this  island  was  the  chosen  retreat  and  asylum  of  the  British 
priests,  called  Druids.  Hither  they  retired,  and  here  for  a 
considerable  time  they  were  sheltered  from  the  persecution  of 
Roman  invaders.  In  the  year  58,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  having 
overcome  the  Qrdovices  who  inhabited  the  adjacent  country, 
resolved  to  pass  over  into  Mona,  and  to  extirpate  the  Druids. 
But  before  he  had  effected  his  purpose,  tidings  of  insurrection 
elsewhere  obliged  him  to  withdraw.    For  about  twenty  yean 
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a  respite  was  enjoyed,  and  then  the  island  was  aglain  attacked, 
and  totally  reduced  by  Julius  Agricola  in  the  year  78.  After 
the  Roman  power  was  withdrawn,  the  natives  resumed  their 
original  form  of  government.  In  444,  Caswallon,  prince  of 
Cambria,  made  choice  of  Mona  for  his  residence,  and  being 
the  eldest  of  the  British  princes,  he  received  homage  &om  the 
rest.  In  this  island  the  princes  of  North  Wales  continued  to 
reside,  until  the  reign  of  Llewelyn,  the  last  prince.  Their 
palace  was  at  Aberfeaw.  In  the  10th  century  the  incur- 
sions of  Danes  and  Saxons  were  vigorously  withstood ;  but 
Egbert,  who  united  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  into  one  government 
under  the  name  of  England,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Welsh  at  Llanfaes,  near  Beaumaris,  and  established  his 
power  in  the  island.  British  ascendency  was  again  recovered, 
and  Anglesey  became  the  scene  of  many  struggles  and  con- 
flicts, attended  by  various  results,  until  it  was  subjugated  by 
Edward  I.  in  the  year  1277.  By  Henry  VIIL  it  was  in- 
corporated with  England,  and  made  a  county. 

The  climate  of  the  ieJand  is  temperate,  but  liable  to  fogs ; 
and  the  surface  has,  in  most  parts,  a  bare  uninviting  aspect 
It  was  called  by  the  bards  ^^the  shady  island^  because  it 
formerly  abounded  with  groves  and  trees,  but  there  is  now 
little  wood,  except  along  the  bank  of  the  MenaL 

The  county  is  distinguished  for  a  peculiar  breed  of  sheep, 
the  largest  native  breed  in  North  Wales.  The  rearing  of 
homed  cattle  is  much  attended  to,  vast  numbers  being  ex- 
ported. There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  cheese, 
hides,  tallow,  wax,  and  honey,  but  scarcely  any  manufactures. 
The  mineral  productions  are  various,  and  of  great  importance. 
Parys  mountain,  as  already  alluded  to,  has  yielded  immense 
quantities  of  copper-ore,  and  some  sUver,  though  not  now 
nearly  so  productive.  Marble  is  found  in  great  variety,  and 
of  a  quality  highly  esteemed  throughout  Great  Britain.  Some 
asbestine  marble  has  been  discovered  ;  granite  occurs  near  the 
centre  of  the  island  ;  it  produces  also  lead,  fuller's  earth, 
potter's  clay,  magnesia,  and  sulphur ;  and  some  coal-seams 
have  been  wrought  in  different  parts.  All  kinds  of  sea-fish 
abound,  particularly  shell-fish,  including  some  kinds  not 
common  elsewhere. 

The  county  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  head  of  the 
Paget  family.     It  contains  five  market-towns — ^viz.  Amlwch, 
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Beaumaris,  Llangefiii,  Llanerchymedd,  and  Holyhead.  The 
population  is  54,609.  One  M.P.  is  elected  by  the  county,  and 
one  by  the  united  boroughs  of  Beaumaris,  Amlwch,  Holyhead, 
and  LlangeM. 

There  are  no  rivers  navigable,  or  of  much  importance,  yet 
the  island  is  well  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  Cefni,  the  Alan,  the  Ffraw,  and 
the  Dulas.  As  might  be  anticipated,  Anglesey  is  rich  in  Celtic 
antiquities,  and  in  memorials  of  Druidical  usages : 

*'  Here  Cambria  opes  her  tome  of  other  days, 
And  with  maternal  pride  the  page  displays ; 
^Dwells  on  the  glorious  list,  and  loves  to  trace, 
From  Britain's  genuine  kings,  her  noblest  race." 


CARNARVONaHnUE. 

Carnarvonshire  is  the  most  elevated  and  mountainous 
division  of  North  Wales.  Its  central  part  is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  famed  Snowdon,  and  the  rugged  summits, 
deep  hollows,  moors,  and  lakes,  by  which  that  majestic 
mountain  is  surrounded.  There  are,  however,  some  limited 
tracts  of  comparatively  level  and  fertile  land ;  particularly 
the  Vale  of  Conway,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
border. 

A  detached  portion,  interposed  in  Denbighshire,  and 
situated  at  the  coast,  is  traversed  by  the  railway  between 
Abergele  and  Conway  ;  and  another  portion  at  the  NJ!.  of 
the  river  Conway,  called  Creuddin-t/n-Ehos,  constitutes  the 
promontory  terminated  by  the  Great  Orme's  Head.  The  main 
portion  of  the  county  is  entered  at  Conway.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Denbighshire,  and  on  part  of  the  S.  by  Merion- 
ethshire. The  Menai  Strait  separates  it  on  the  N.W.  from 
Anglesey.  On  every  other  part  it  is  contiguous  to  the  sea. 
Its  figure  is  irregular,  a  great  wedge-like  projection  extending 
far  to  the  S.W.  From  the  extremity  of  this  point  to  the 
N  JL  boundary  it  measures  about  52  miles,  and  in  breadth  it 
varies  &om  5  to  20  miles. 

The  county  possesses  a  source  of  occupation  and  wealth 
in  its  minerals,  especially  in  its  exhaustless  stores  of  slate  of 
the  first  quality.     There  are  also  quarries  of  a  Yabi&\A&  ^Rsii^^ 
forming  excellent  hones  for  the  shviirpexmi^  ^i  ^^^^X^^^N 
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and  ziQCy  lead,  and  oopper,  are  found,  though  not  to  a  Ymy 
great  extent 

Camarvonshiie  was  anciently  included  in  the  oonntiy  of 
the  Ordovices,  and  after  their  partial  redaction  hy  the  1^"**" 
power,  it  formed  a  part  of  Venedotia,  and  receiYed  the  deng- 
nation  of  Arfm^  which  is  still  much  used  by  the  natiYes.  The 
Romans  haYing  a  fortified  station  at  the  site  where  the  count  j 
town  now  stands,  the  word  Caer  was  prefixed,  first  to  the  town, 
and  thence  to  the  district,  which  thus  becomes  Caer-yn-Affon^ 
and,  by  gradual  slight  alteration,  Carnarvon.  At  the  partition 
of  the  principality  by  Roderic,  it  was  included  in  the  territory 
called  Gwynedd;  while  by  the  English,  prior  to  the  settlement 
of  the  present  division  of  counties,  it  was  termed  Snowdon 
Forest  Owing  to  its  natural  defences,  this  district  was  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  Britons,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
history  down  to  the  time  of  Edward  L  of  England  ;  and  in  the 
protracted  efforts  of  Romans,  Saxons,  Normans,  and  English, 
for  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  it  was  the  scene  of  continued  and 
desperate  waHiare. 

The  river  Conway,  which  has  its  sources  within  the  county, 
and  forms  for  a  considerable  distance  the  boundary  between 
it  and  Denbighshire,  is  the  principal  river,  having  as  its  tribu- 
taries the  Machuo,  the  Lleder,  and  the  lAugwy.  The  Seoint 
descends  from  the  side  of  Snowdon,  forms  the  lakes  of  Llan* 
berifl,  and  falls  into  the  Menai  at  Carnarvon.  The  Ogwen 
flows  from  Llyn  Ogwen  and  other  lakes,  waters  NantFrangon, 
and  has  its  outlet  near  Bangor  ;  and  besides  these,  there  are 
several  inferior  streams  and  numerous  lakes. 

A  peculiar  breed  of  black  cattle,  smaller  than  those  of 
Anglesey,  is  reared  for  English  markets  ;  the  sheep,  also, 
finding  their  pasture  on  the  hills,  are  small,  and  their  wool  is 
coarse  and  of  short  staple.  Goats  are  reared,  though  not  in 
such  numbers  as  formerly. 

The  construction  of  the  great  parliamentaiy  roads  through 
the  wild  tracts  of  the  country,  the  more  recent  formation  of 
railways,  and  especially  the  erection  of  the  suspension  and  the 
tubular  bridges  at  Conway  and  Bangor,  facilitating  conmiu* 
nication  with  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  largely 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  district,  and  afford  the 
prospect  of  yet  more  fully  developing  its  resources. 

Among  its  antiquities  may  be  mentioned  Druidical  circles 
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and  cromleclis  in  various  parts  ;  Roman  roads  and  forts  clearly 
indicated ;  the  Welsh  castles  of  Criccieth,  Dolbadam,  and 
DoUwyddelan ;  and  the  stately  stnictures  of  Carnarvon  and 
Conway  castles,  built  by  Edward  L 

Carnarvonshire  is  thoroughly  Welsh,  the  native  language 
being  everywhere  spoken,  and  primitive  customs  to  a  great 
extent  preserved.  Population,  95,694.  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, one  M.P.  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  town  of 
Carnarvon  with  its  contributory  boroughs,  Bangor,  Conway, 
Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  and  Nevin. 


CARNARVON. 

[Hotels:  Royal  Si>0Tt8man ;  Uxbridge,  close  to  the  Station ;  Castle ;  Qaeen*s.] 

The  extent  and  relative  importance  of  this  town,  its  mag- 
nificent castle,  its  numerous  antiquarian  and  historical  asso- 
ciations, and  the  convenience  of  its  situation  within  a  short 
distance  from  much  of  the  grandest  scenery  of  North  Wales, 
entitle  it  to  much  attention  from  the  tourist  It  is  situated  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  Menai  Strait,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Seoint.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  easily  discerned  :  Caer-yn- 
Arfon — t.tf.  the  city  or  fort  of  Arfon  (pronounced  Arvon),  that 
being  the  appellation  of  the  adjacent  district.  The  town,  with 
its  castle  and  walls,  was  built  by  Edward  I.  about  the  year 
1283,  as  a  place  of  strength  to  secure  his  newly-acquired  con- 
quest of  Wales.  The  walls,  which  formerly  enclosed  the  whole 
town,  are  still  nearly  entire ;  but  the  town  has  extended  greatly 
beyond  their  limits.  They  are  flanked  with  round  towers,  and 
had  originally  two  principal  gates,  others  having  been  added 
at  different  times,  as  convenience  required.  Within  the  walls, 
the  streets,  though  narrow,  are  regular,  and  in  the  more 
modem  parts  of  the  town  beyond  the  walls,  streets  more 
spacious,  and  residences  of  a  superior  class,  have  been  erected 
to  an  extent  more  than  double ;  and  the  whole  town,  well 
supplied  with  water  and  lighted  with  gas,  has  undergone  great 
improvement.  Pennant,  a  Welshman,  says  of  it,  **  Carnarvon 
is  justly  the  boast  of  North  Wales,  for  the  beauty  of  its  situ- 
ation, the  goodness  of  its  buildings,  the  regularity  of  its  plan, 
and,  above  all,  the  grandeur  of  the  castle,  that  most  magnificent 
badge  of  our  subjection.'*     Carnarvon  is  in  the  parish  o^ 
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Llanbebligf  the  church  being  luore  than  half-a-mile  distant ; 
within  the  town,  however,  is  a  handsome  chapel  of  ease,  St. 
Mary*8,  in  which  the  services  are  conducted  in  the  English 
language.  A  new  handsome  church  has  been  erected  near  the 
railway  station,  and  cost  ;£8000.  The  Dissenting  chapels  are 
large  and  numerous,  the  attendants  here,  as  in  most  parts  of 
Wales,  bearing  a  far  higher  proportion  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Established  Church  than  is  common  in  the  English  counties. 
The  Town  Hall  is  over  one  of  the  ancient  gateways,  and  one 
of  the  old  towers  is  fitted  up  as  a  lock-up.  There  are  also  a 
new  County  Hall,  a  modem  Market-house,  a  large  union  Poor- 
house,  National  and  British  Schools,  and  in  connection  with 
the  National  School  a  Training  Institution  for  the  supply  ol 
efficient  teachers.  Outside  the  walls  is  a  fine  terrace-walk 
along  the  Menai,  an  attractive  resort  in  fair  weather.  At  the 
N.  end  of  this  terrace  is  a  pier  of  considerable  extent.  The 
Custom-house  is  at  the  bottom  of  High  Street.  The  harbour, 
of  late  much  enlarged  and  improved,  is  frequented  by  vesselH 
of  from  50  to  400  tons  burden.  The  principal  exports  are 
slates  and  copper-ore,  the  former  being  brought  down  from 
the  quarries  of  Llanbens  and  Llanllyfni,  a  distance  of  9  or  10 
miles,  by  the  Nantle  Horse  Railway,  now  also  used  for  the. 
conveyance  of  passengers  to  the  lakes.  The  copper-ore  is  sent 
chiefly  to  Swansea,  in  South  Wales.  The  coasting  trade  is 
carried  on  with  London,  Dublin,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Cork,  and 
Liverpool  ;  with  which  last-named  port  there  is  regular  com- 
munication by  steam-packets.  Carnarvon  received  from 
Edward  I.  a  royal  charter,  the  first  which  was  granted  in  the 
principality.  It  bore  date  September  8,  1286,  and  conferred 
many  privileges. 

From  a  rocky  eminence  called  Twt-hill,  behind  the  Ux- 
bridge  Arms  Hotel,  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  town  and 
c^tle,  the  Menai  Straits,  Anglesey  with  the  Holyhead  and 
Parys  mountains,  the  three  peaks  of  the  Eifl  ridge  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Lleyn,  the  group  of  mountains  surrounding  Snow- 
don,  and  on  a  clear  day  the  distant  heights  of  Wicklow  in 
Ireland.  The  "  Fairy,"  a  comfortable  steamer,  plies  daily 
between  Carnarvon  and  Menai  Bridge,  in  connection  with  the 
Liverpool  steamers.  It  also  makes  frequent  trips  during 
Bummer  to  Beaumaris,  Llandudno,  round  Anglesey,  etc.  A 
steam  ferry-boat  plies  between  the  quay  and  Tal-y-Foel,  on 
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the  Anglesey  coast ;  and  pleasure-boats  may  be  hired  for  visit- 
ing the  romantic  and  sublime  scenery  on  the  western  coast  ot 
Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey.  The  assizes  and  quarter-sessions 
for  the  county  are  held  here.  The  market  on  Saturdays  is 
attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  the  country  people.  Fairs 
are  held  four  times  annually.  The  population  of  the  parish 
of  Uanbeblig,  which  includes  the  town  of  Carnarvon,  is  9937  ; 
that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  is  8512. 

Carnarvon  Castle  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  magni- 
ficent ruins  of  its  kind  in  the  empire,  and  externally  it  is  still 
entire.  It  occupies  a  strong  position  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town,  and  before  the  use  of  cannon  must  have  been  impreg- 
nable. The  wal^s,  which  enclose  an  area  of  about  3  acres, 
are  7  feet  9  inches  thick,  have  within  them  a  gallery,  with 
slips  for  the  discharge  of  missiles,  and  are  flanked  by  13 
strong  towers,  all  angular,  but  differing  in  the  number  of 
their  sides.  The  entrance  is  very  imposing,  beneath  a  vast 
square  tower  of  prodigious  strength,  having  grooves  for  four 
portcullises.  In  the  front  appears  a  mutilated  statue  of  the 
founder,  with  his  hand  upon  a  half-drawn  sword,  as  if  either 
menacing  his  newly-acquixed  subjects,  or  sheathing  the  weapon 
to  indicate  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  towers  are  all 
admirable  ;  that  distinguished  as  the  Eagle  Tower  is  decidedly 
the  finest,  more  lofty  and  more  substantial  than  the  rest,  and 
having  the  addition  of  three  angular  turrets  rising  above  the 
roof,  formerly  surmounted  and  adorned  by  sculptured  eagles, 
of  which  shapeless  fragments  alone  remain.  This  tower  may 
be  ascended  without  difficulty  by  158  stone  steps  ;  and  the 
summit,  while  commanding  a  wide  prospect  of  surrounding 
scenery,  affords  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  castle  itseK,  rendering 
more  distinct  and  vivid  the  impression  of  the  vastness,  the 
stability,  and  the  admirable  proportions,  of  this  venerable 
pile.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  tower,  a  narrow  dark  room, 
measuring  about  1 2  feet  by  8  feet,  is  pointed  out  as  the  birth- 
place of  Edward  IL,  the  first  Saxon  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this 
matter,  however,  tradition  is  contradicted  by  known  facts,  it 
being  demonstrable  that  though  the  birth  of  the  prince 
occurred  at  Carnarvon,  and  probably  in  that  part  of  the  castle 
which  was  first  erected,  by  no  possibility  could  he  have  been 
bom  within  the  Eagle  Tower,  since  the  erection,  of  it  "V'^&^iaN* 
then  commenced  ;  but  it  was  finished  uudfeT  ^s!v&  owii  ^'ji^^^^soA 
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after  lie  hod  become  king  of  England.  In  one  of  the  towers 
William  Prynne,  a  barrister  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  was 
imprisoned  for  his  religious  opinions.  In  1637,  having  pre- 
viously endured  cruel  persecution,  he  was  sentenced  by  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000,  to  lose  the 
remainder  of  his  ears,  to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  in  this  castle  for  life.  The  former  parts  of  this 
barbarous  sentence  were  executed,  but,  after  a  short  confine- 
ment, he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  he  held  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  until  his  death.  The  architect  employed 
by  Edward  L  was  Henri  de  Elreton.  The  work  was  com- 
menced in  1283,  and  a  part  of  it  must  have  been  very  rapidly 
executed,  as  Queen  Eleanor  gave  birth  to  her  infant  in  AprO 
1284.  The  popular  belief  that  the  whole  was  completed 
within  two  years  is,  however,  erroneous.  It  certainly  occupied 
a  much  longer  time,  and  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  was  protracted  through  not  less  than  38  years.  To 
what  extent  the  walls  and  towers  were  erected  previous  to 
the  insurrection  of  Madoc  in  1295  is  uncertain  ;  and  how  far 
the  castle  was  injured  at  that  time  is  not  on  record  ;  but  it 
is  known  that,  a  short  time  afterwards,  an  order  was  given  to 
the  mayor  of  Chester  to  send  men  to  repair  the  damage.  In 
1402  Owen  Glyndwr,  who  had  succeeded  in  taking  possession 
of  some  of  the  Welsh  castles,  made  an  attempt  on  Carnarvon, 
in  which  he  was  defeated.  During  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
fortress  repeatedly  changed  masters.  In  1644,  the  garrison 
having  been  reduced,  Oliver  Cromwell's  forces  obtained  easy 
possession  of  the  town  and  castte,  took  400  prisoners,  and 
enriched  themselves  with  much  spoil  Soon  afterwards  the 
Royalists,  under  Lord  Byron,  invested  Carnarvon,  and  the  castle 
fell  into  their  power  ;  but  in  1646  it  again  surrendered  to  the 
army  of  the  Parliament  In  1660  an  order  was  issued  to 
dismantle  and  demolish  the  castle,  but  the  execution  of  the 
warrant  was,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  partially  evaded. 
The  original  document  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  R.  W. 
Bulkeley,  Bart.,  of  Baron  HilL  The  property  is  now  vested 
in  the  crown.  The  present  constable  is  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  the  deputy-constable  John  Morgan,  Esq. 

Ne.ar  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  Seoint,  at  a  short  distance 

from  the  castle,  is  an  ancient  Roman  fort,  the  walls  of.  which 

V  still  in  good  preservation  ;  and  not  far  from  this,  between 
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the  town  and  Llanbeblig  cliurcli,  is  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Segontium,  whence  it  is  most  probable  Edward  L 
derived  part  of  the  materials  for  biulding  the  town  and  castle 
of  Carnarvon.  There  are  now  some  vestiges  of  walls,  and  a 
portion  of  a  bmlding  constructed  of  tiles,  covered  with  hard 
and  smooth  mortar.  Belies  of  various  descriptions  have  at 
different  times  been  discovered,  and  the  researches  of  archsso- 
logists  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the  outline  of  an  extensive 
range  of  structures.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  principal  station 
of  the  Eomans,  having,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  been  pre- 
viously occupied  and  fortified  by  the  native  Britons.  It  stood 
on  an  eminence,  with  a  slope  on  every  side,  and  formed  an 
irregular  oblong  which  covered  at  least  six  acres  of  ground. 
The  museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  in  High  Street, 
Carnarvon,  contains  many  of  the  relics  foimd  here.  After  the 
retirement  of  the  Bomans,  the  fortress  was  under  the  control 
of  the  British  princes.  About  the  year  620,  Anglesey  being 
infested  by  the  Irish  and  Pictish  rovers,  Cadwallon  removed 
his  court  ^m  Aberf&aw  to  Segontium,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  royal  residence  remained  here.  Other  Boman  encamp- 
ments, or  outposts,  in  this  county,  communicated  with  Segon- 
tium by  a  raised  military  road,  of  which  traces  in  various 
parts  may  still  be  discerned. 


CABNABVON  TO  PWLLHELI. 
By  Bailway,  1  hour. 

The  course  of  this  railway  lies  almost  in  a  direct  southerly 
line  from  Carnarvon,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Snowdon  range  on  the  east  and  the  Eifi  mountains 
on  the  west.  The  distance  is  24  miles,  and  the  stations  are 
as  follow  : — Carnarvon,  Uanwnda,  Groeslon,  Penygroes,  Pant 
Glas,  Brynkir,  Ynys,  Chwilog,  and  Afon  Wen  Junction, 

The  following  is  a  chart  of  the  old  coast-road  between  the 
same  places. 
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fir  the  Coast  Boad. 
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About  5^  miles  to  the  south  of  Oamarvon,  following 
either  the  route  by  railway  or  road,  is 

Gltnllifon  Pare,  the  seat  of  Lord  Newborough,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  stronghold  of  Cilmin-Troed^ily 
or  Cilmin  with  the  black  foot,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
fifteen  royal  tribes  of  North  Wales.  The  park  is  extensive, 
its  plantations  skirting  the  road  for  nearly  two  miles.  It  is 
watered  by  the  pretty,  brawling  river  Llifon,  which  rises  in 
the  Cilgwyn  moimtains,  and  has  its  outlet  at  the  adjacent 
coast  Following  the  coast  road  again,  we  pass  near  to  Dinas 
DiNLLE,  the  remains  of  a  strong  circidar  fort.  This  was  the 
point  of  jimction  between  two  lines  of  fort,  stretching  N. 
and  S.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  a  marsh,  and  at  high  tides  is 
washed  by  the  sea.    Further  south,  on  the  coast,  is 

Cltnnog-Fawb,  a  hamlet  partially  concealed  by  the  rich 
foliage  of  surrounding  trees,  and  celebrated  for  its  elegant  Gothic 
church,  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  structure  in  North 
Wales.  It  contains  some  most  interesting  monuments,  and 
is  intimately  associated  with  memorable  portions  of  ancient 
British  history.  It  has  a  vaulted  passage  leading  to  what 
remains  of  the  monastery  and  chapel  of  St.  Beuno,  the  uncle 
of  the  sainted  virgin  of  Winefred's  WelL  The  chest  of  this 
wonder-working  saint,  with  an  opening  to  admit  the  votive 
offerings  of  devotees,  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  church, 
although  no  such  offerings  are  now  presented  at  the  shrine 
of  the  saint.  The  chest  is  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  oak, 
secured  by  three  locks,  and  is  thought  so  strong  as  to  have 
originated  the  proverb  respecting  an  impracticable  under- 
taking, "  You  may  as  well  tiy  to  break  St.Beuno*s  chest"  The 
holy  well,  dedicated  to  this  saint,  is  enclosed  by  a  square  wall 
at  the  road-side,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  towards  the  sea,  is  a  re- 
markable cromlech,  and  amongst  the  adjacent  mountains  is  the 
waterfall  of  Dibbin  Mawr,  two  miles  distant.  The  population 
of  dynnog  parish  is  1671. 

About  midway  in  this  route  the  Yr-Eipl,  or  Eipl  Moun- 
tains, conmionly,  but  improperly,  called  The  Rivals^  are  too 
conspicuous  and  too  peculiar  in  their  aspect  to  escape  ob- 
servation. The  range  includes  three  conical  heights,  of 
similar  form,  and  not  differing  greatly  in  their  altitv3A^  \  ^<^ 
middle  point,  being  tliQ  most  lofty,  is  \%%^  i^^\,  'Vxv^ 
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and  tliat  which  is  on  the  N.W.  projects  boldly  into  the 
sea,  terminating  in  an  abrapt  perpendicular  descent  Be- 
sides  the  three  principal  mountains,  there  are  other  conical 
hills  of  precisely  similar  form,  both  isolated  and  in  small 
groups,  extending  over  a  considerable  tract  in  the  great 
promontory  of  Lle3nL  It  is  popularly  believed  that  the 
needle  of  the  compass  is  sensibly  affected  on  approaching  this 
coast,  owing  to  the  magnetic  ironstone  with  wh^ch  the  moun- 
tains abound.  To  the  antiquarian  the  whole  district  is  highly 
interesting,  as  containing  numerous  Druidical  and  other  British 
remains.     Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is 

Tre-r-Caeri,  or  the  Tovm  of  Fortresses,  the  finest  and 
iBOBt  complete  e^ple  of  a  British  station  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Llanaelhaiam,  at  a 
considerable  elevation  on  the  S.E.  peak  of  Yr-Eifl.  The 
remains  of  a  great  number  of  smaU  houses,  or  ceUs,  generaUy 
of  oval  form,  are  spread  over  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
near  to  them  are  several  circles  of  stones  ;  the  whole  being 
surrounded  and  fortified  with  a  double  range  of  walls.  On 
the  summit  is  a  camedd,  and  below  are  the  remains  of  a 
cromlech.  Other  eminences  in  the  vicinity  exhibit  remains 
of  similar  character,  though  less  extensive  and  complete  ; 
concurring  to  prove  that  this  mountainous  district  was  one  of 
the  retreats  of  the  Britons  when  seeking  refuge  from  the  fury 
of  Saxon  invaders. 

Nant  Gwrtheyrn,  or  YwtigerrCs  Valley,  is  a  level  tract, 
lying  in  a  singular  hollow,  open  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  and  in 
ail  other  parts  bounded  and  shaded  by  the  rocky  declivities  of 
the  Eifi  mountains.  It  is  a  remarkable  scene,  a  deep  gloomy 
glen,  profoundly  impressive,  even  awfuL  It  owes  its  name  to 
the  tradition  that  this  secluded  spot  w£is  chosen  as  the  retreat 
of  the  unfortunate  British  king'  Vortigem,  when  fleeing  from 
the  rage  of  his  subjects,  incensed  against  him  for  having  in- 
vited the  Saxons  into  Wales ;  and  that  here  he  and  his  dwell- 
ing were  consumed  by  lightning.  A  grassy  mound  near  the 
sea  is  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  his  residence,  and  another  as 
the  place  of  his  interment.  This  is  called  Bedd  Otprtkeym, 
or  the  grave  of  Vortigem,  and  it  is  said  that  a  stone  coffin  was 
some  years  ago  found  on  the  spot,  containing  the  bones  of  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  stature. 

Pwllheli,  or  the  Saltwater  Pity  is  a  pleasant  seaport  on  the 
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N.  side  of  Cardigan  Bay,  possessing  attractions  in  the  salu- 
brity of  its  situation,  its  facilities  for  bathing,  and  the  roman- 
tic character  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  view  from  the 
town  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Snowdon  mountains  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  those  of  Merionethshire  on  the  other,  together 
with  the  entire  sweep  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Cardigan,  is  truly 
grand  and  splendid.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  Cartg- 
yr-Imhill,  or  the  Gimlet  Rock,  a  picturesque  object,  prominent 
in  every  view  of  the  bay.  Many  hundred  acres  of  land,  for- 
merly under  water,  have  been  secured  against  the  sea  by 
embankments,  and  are  now  in  high  cultivation.  Ship-building 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  there  is  a  good  coasting 
trade  ;  and  the  weekly  markets  are  large.  Lobsters,  oysters, 
and  other  shell-fish  are  abundant.  Pwllheli  tmites  with  other 
boroughs  in  the  county  in  electing  a  member  of  Parliament 
Population,  2818.     Hotel  :  The  Crown. 

Criccieth,  although  a  market-town  and  a  parliamentary 
borough  contributing  to  Carnarvon,  is  a  small  insignificant 
place,  consisting  of  only  a  few  straggling  cottages  along  the  sea- 
shore. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice,  on 
account  of  its  high  antiquity  and  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
castle.  This  fortress  is  on  an  eminence,  at  the  termination  of  a 
long  neck  of  land,  projecting  into  the  sea.  Portions  of  three 
towers  are  standing,  two  of  them  on  the  very  verge  of  the  rock. 
A  double  fosse  and  vallum,  and  the  lines  of  the  outer  and  inner 
courts,  may  be  accurately  traced.  It  is  apparently  of  British 
origin,  and  repaired  at  a  later  period,  probably  by  Edward  I. 
Across  the  bay  is  seen  the  fine  old  castle  of  Harlech,  backed 
by  the  Merionethshire  mountains.  Population  of  the  parish, 
769  ;  of  the  borough,  498. 

Nevin  (properly  ^efn)  is  an  extensive  fishing  town,  in  a  very 
secluded  situation,  open  on  one  side  to  Carnarvon  Bay,  but  on 
all  others  shut  in  by  a  semicircular  range  of  hills.  Edward  I. 
held  here  a  triumphal  revel,  or  tournament,  in  the  year  1284, 
shortly  after  his  conquest  of  Wales.  It  was  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  attracted  great  numbers  of  English  and  foreign 
nobility.  The  site  of  the  lists  can  still  be  traced,  and  local 
names  refer  to  the  event.  Nevin  is  one  of  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  in  the  Carnarvon  district.  Population  of  the  parish 
and  borough,  1818. 

Abbbdaron  is  a  village  situated  at  tl[ie  tennii\ii<d.^Qii  <^\  ^^ 
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long  proxuioatoiy  of  JMju,  oxice  thronged  ^wiiih  pOgnnn  cm 
tlieir  way  to  and  £rom  the  isle  of  Bardsej,  now  xarely  Tiated 
aad  little  kuowu.  Its  ecoie  of  small  tenementB  are  emboBomed 
in  a  narrow  valley,  overhung  with  lofty  difEs.  The  coast 
scenery  in  each  direction  u  of  the  grandest  and  most  soblime 
character.  It  haa  an  ancient  church,  of  singular  oonstmction, 
close  to  the  shore.  Boats  may  be  hired  for  visitiiig  Bardsey. 
Baedsst  IsiiB  ii  not  at  aU  times  accessible  without  diffi- 
culty, and  even  danger.  From  the  force  of  the  tidal  current 
which  rushes  between  it  and  the  mainland,  and  which  some- 
times prevents  communication  for  weeks  together,  it  obtained 
the  British  name,  Tnys  Snllit  the  island  of  the  current ;  and 
as  having  been  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  holy  bards,  the  Saxons 
called  it  Bard»-Ey^ — }.«.  the  isle  of  bards,  or  saints.  The 
island  is  nearly  2  nules  from  N.  to  S.  At  the  N.  end  it  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  at  the  S.  it  narrows 
to  a  poiut,  near  to  which  ta  a  lighthouse  108  feet  high.  It 
conUdns  370  acres  and  about  90  inhabitants,  whose  occupft- 
tiona  are  fishing,  collecting  the  eggs  of  sefr-biids,  and  trafficking 
in  the  skins  of  rabbits.  Lord  Newborough  receires  firom  the 
islanders  an  annual  rent  of  ^^133.  On  the  N.  side  are  the 
ruins  of  St,  MarifK  Ahbet^y  founded  by  Oadfan  as  early  as  516. 
In  the  7  til  century  numerous  refugees  from  Bangor  Iscoed 
and  other  places  docked  to  this  monastery,  and  so  great  was 
its  celebrity  for  some  ages,  that  the  bards  affirmed  that  20,000 
saints  had  been  buried  here.  Of  the  monastic  buildings 
nothing  remains  except  a  portion  of  a  tower  30  feet  hi^, 
called  the  Abbot's  lodge,  some  traces  of  a  chapel  or  oratory, 
and  numerous  adjacent  graves.  During  the  summer  months 
there  are  frequent  excursions  by  steamers  from  Aberystwith 
to  this  island. 
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LLANBERIS. 

[HoteU :  Boyal  Victoria ;  Padam  Villa ;  Dolbadarn.    The  Caatle  and  Olyn  Peris 

are  smaller  bouses.] 

N.B.— The  distance  between  Llanberis  and  Tremadoc  (tbe  nearest  station  for 
tbe  soutb  unless  the  tourist  return  to  Carnarvon)  is  23  miles.  Posting*  5 
bonis,  23S. ;  postboy,  Sd.  per  mile.  By  this  route  tbe  Pass  of  Llanberis, 
Beddgelert,  and  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn,  are  seen. 

Until  the  railway  is  finished,  an  easy  drive  of  8  miles,  by 
coach,  conveys  the  tourist  from  Carnarvon  to  the  lakes  of 
Llanberis,  the  village  being  2  miles  farther.  The  first  4 
miles  of  the  road  are  somewhat  tame  and  uninteresting,  but 
the  remainder  is  a  suitable  and  animating  introduction  to  the 
sublime  scenery  to  which  it  conducts.  The  hotels  are  conve- 
niently situated  for  easy  access  to  the  various  objects  of  interest, 
and  at  any  of  them  requisite  information  may  be  obtained, 
and  carriages,  ponies,  and  guides,  engaged.  The  Boi/al  Vic- 
toria  is  a  very  spacious  and  admirably  conducted  hotel 
Padam  Villa  and  DolhadarUy  though  not  so  large,  are  vexy 
good  houses.  The  Ca$tU  and  Ohjn  Peris  Hotels  are  good 
second-rate  houses  ;  also,  about  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Car- 
narvon, there  is  a  good  small  inn. 

The  Lakes  are  Llyn  Peris,  the  upper,  rather  more  than  a 
mile  long ;  and  Llyn  Padam,  the  lower,  2  miles  in  length. 
They  both  lie  in  a  direction  from  S.E  to  N.W.,  and  are  skirted 
on  their  S.W.  side  of  the  high  road.  They  are  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  through  the  neck  of  rich 
meadow-land  lying  between  them  flows  a  narrow  stream  by 
which  they  are  connected,  cro88ed  by  a  bridge  affording  access 
to  the  Dinorwig  slate-quarries.  Mountains  of  varied  forms 
rise  abruptly  on  both  sides  of  these  lakes,  and  those  especially 
which  surround  the  head  of  the  upper  one  are  of  the  most 
majestic  and  sublime  character.  Both  lakes  are  very  deep. 
The  river  which  issues  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Llyn 
Padam,  and  terminates  its  short  course  at  Carnarvon,  is  the 
Seoint,  although  the  upper  portion  of  it  is  better  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  the  BothelL  Neither  lakes  nor  rivers 
in  this  vicinity  are  found  favourable  to  the  sport  of  anglers, 
being  probably,  in  this  respect,  injured  by  the  washings  of 
the  copper-mines. 

Dolbadarn  Castle  is  only  about  200  -^^c^  ^oisi  "^iafc 
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Victoria  HoteL  It  is  a  single  circular  tower,  occupying  a 
rocky  point  of  no  great  elevation  at  the  foot  of  Uyn  Peris. 
It  is  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  precise  date  of  its 
foundation  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  believed  to  have  existed 
as  early  as  the  6th  century,  because  a  stronghold  in  this 
locality  is  referred  to  as  held  at  that  period  by  Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales.  It  has  been  a  fortress  of 
importance  on  account  of  its  position,  commanding  the  passage 
of  the  lakes  and  valley.  The  meadow  spread  beneath  it  was 
called  D6l-badam — i.  e,  the  holm  or  meadow  of  Padam,  for 
here,  tradition  relates,  a  holy  man  so  named  passed  his  life  in 
solitude  and  devotion.  To  this  British  saint  several  churches 
in  Wales  are  dedicated.  The  castle  was  long  held  by  Llewelyn, 
the  last  prince  of  Wales  of  the  British  line.  Here  for  twenty- 
three  years,  from  1254  to  1277,  he  imprisoned  his  unfortunate 
brother  Owen  Ooch,  or  the  Red.  A  Welsh  ode,  by  the  bard 
Howel  Foely  lamenting  the  hard  fate  of  Owen,  is  extant,  from 
a  free  translation  of  which  we  *  extract  the  first  and  last 
stanzas : — 

"  THE  CAPTIVE  OP  DOLBADARN. 

*'  Prom  yonder  height  a  captive's  sighs 
Are  wafted  t'wards  me  by  the  gale ; 
There  chain'd — ^abandon'd— Owen  lies, 

And  I  stiU  live  to  teU  the  tale ! 
To  tell  how,  by  a  brother's  doom, 
Yon  towers  are  Owen's  living  tomb. 
*  «  *  « 

'*  Shame  that  a  prince  like  this  should  lie 
An  outcast,  in  captivity ; 
And  oh  I  what  years  of  ceaseless  shame 
Shall  cloud  the  Lord  of  Snowdon's  name  I " 

Dolbadam  Castle  was  maintained  for  some  time  against  the 
attack  of  Edward  L  by  Dafydd,  also  a  brother  of  Llewelyn, 
but  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  conceal  himself  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children  in  the  mountains  and  morasses,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  in  chains,  first  to  Bhuddlan,  and  then  to  Shrews- 
bury, where  he  was  put  to  death  with  much  cruelty.  During 
the  protracted  struggles  of  Owen  Olyndvn',  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  V.,  it  was  repeatedly  in  possession  of  each 
party,  being  warmly  contended  for  as  the  master-key  to  the 
region  of  Snowdon.    The  present  remains,  covering  the  whole 
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Bummit  of  the  rock,  consist  only  of  a  portion  of  a  round 
tower,  whicli  has  evidently  had  three  floors,  exclusive  of  a 
vaulted  basement  storey,  probably  used  as  a  dungeon.  A.  few 
broken  steps  show  that  the  intercommunication  was  by  spiral 
stairs.  The  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  from  a  boat  on  the  adja- 
cent lake,  and,  when  reflected  in  the  smooth  waters  beneath, 
it  is  particularly  beautiful. 

The  Waterfall  of  Ceunant  Mawr — i.e,  of  the  great 
chasm — is  about  half-a-mile  south  from  the  castle,  approached 
by  an  ascending  rocky  walk  of  no  great  difficulty.  Children 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  always  at  hand,  ready  to  attend  as 
guides.  A  number  of  streams  descending  from  the  sides  of 
Snowdon  and  of  Moel  Eilio,  having  united,  rush  over  a  shelf 
of  rock  through  a  dark  chasm  of  great  depth,  being  in  the 
descent  turned  suddenly  aslant,  and  then  thundering  into  a 
dark  pool  below.  The  height  of  the  fall  exceeds  601  feet  It 
is  a  remarkably  beautiful  cascade,  all  animation  and  brilliancy, 
and  in  the  perfect  seclusion  whence  it  starts  into  life  is  a 
charming  surprise.  Roscoe  well  says  of  it — ^"  The  roar  of  its 
precipitous  fall — ^the  flashing  of  its  waters  in  the  bright  beam 
of  a  noonday  sun — the  rising  of  its  light  foam  glowing  with 
prismatic  colours — and  the  sequestered  aspect  of  the  spot,  in 
the  very  gorge  of  the  glen,  present  a  scene  that  has  in  it 
something  inconceivably  wild,  picturesque,  and  beautiful" 

The  Slate-Quarries  are  the  valuable  property  of  G.  W. 
Duff,  Esq.  of  VaenoL  They  extend  far  along  the  sides,  and 
are  cut  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  Allt  1)4  (or  Black  difQ, 
the  moimtain  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  lakes.  They  give  em- 
ployment to  more  than  2000  men  and  boys  ;  and  the  produce 
is  conveyed  by  locomotive  engines  along  a  railway  to  the  coast 
of  the  Menai  Straits.  The  sights  and  sounds  connected  with 
these  mining  operations,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  scenery  of 
Llanberis,  cannot  fail  to  excite  admiring  interest. 
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N.B. — The  ascent  from  Llanberis  (5  miles)  is  by  a  path  which  is  wide  enongh 
for  ponies  to  a  few  yards  of  the  summit.  Charge  for  guide  and  pony,  lOs. 
Ascent  3  hours ;  descent  2  hours.  There  is  a  comfortable  hotel  on  the  top, 
where  good  refreshments  may  be  obtained,  and  four  beds  for  those  who 
wish  to  stay  over  night  to  see  the  sun  rise.  The  route  may  be  varied  by 
descending  on  another  side,  either  to  Capel  Curig  or  Beddgelert.  If  the 
road  is  kept,  and  the  weather  reliable,  the  guide  may  be  dispensed  with  on 
the  Llanberis  route. 

A  continuous  mountain-range  extends  across  the  county  of 
Carnarvon,  from  the  coast  near  Nevin  in  the  S.W.  to  Pen- 
maen-mawr  near  Conway  in  the  NJE. ;  thus  stretching  over  a 
tract  which  measures,  in  a  direct  level  line,  not  less  than  35 
miles.  To  the  whole  of  this  country  is  given  the  general 
designation  of  the  Snowdon  range,  while  to  the  loftiest  and 
noblest  elevation,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  is  especially  appropriated  the  name  of  Snow  den. 
The  appellation  is  Saxon,  and  signifies  simply  a  snowey  height. 
The  British  name  Crai^  EryH  is  of  exactly  the  same  import 
The  most  elevated  point  is  further  distinguished  by  the  term 
T  Wyddfa,  or  the  conspicuous.  Its  altitude  is  3571  feet. 
Camedd  Llewelyn  ranks  second  in  height,  being  3469  feet 
The  ascent  of  Snowdon  may  be  commenced  from  Beddgelert, 
Llyn-Cwellyn  on  the  road  between  Beddgelert  and  Carnarvon, 
Capel  Curig,  and  Llanberis.  The  last  named  is  now  generally 
preferred  as  the  starting-point,  because  the  ascent  is  imdoubt- 
edly  less  difficult.  The  late  Mr.  Bingley,  who  had  tried  seven 
different  ways  to  and  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  declared 
that  this  "  was  by  far  the  most  easy  and  agreeable,  being  less 
steep,  less  rocky,  and  less  dangerous,  than  any  of  the  others." 
This  path,  as  marked  in  the  chart,  is  by  the  waterfall  Ceunant 
Mawr  to  a  vale  called  Cvrni  Brwynog,  thence  along  the  ridge 
which  immediately  overlooks  the  vale  of  Llanberis,  till,  within 
sight  of  a  black  and  almost  perpendicular  rock,  named  Clog- 
ttryn-DHr^r-ArddUy  with  a  small  lake  at  its  bottom.  This 
being  passed  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  right  hand, 
the  next  steep  ascent  is  caHed  Lleehicedd-y-R^f  which  being 
attained,  the  course  is  S.W.  to  a  well,  whence  the  highest 
peak,  now  full  in  view,  is  distant  about  a  mile  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  ascent,  although  steep,  is  tolerably  smooth. 
Near  the  top  is  a  spring  of  pure  water,  remarkably  cold. 
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The  summit,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  yards  in  diameter, 
is  surrounded  by  a  dwarf  wall,  on  which  it  is  convenient  to 
lean  or  sit  while  deliberately  surveying  the  magnificent  pro- 
spects on  every  side.  A  comfortable  house  has  been  erected 
for  the  purposes  of  shelter,  refreshment,  and  repose,  if  needed. 
The  distance  from  the  Victoria  Hotel  to  the  summit  of  Y 
Wyddfa  is  about  5  miles.  Travellers  have  commonly  ex- 
aggerated the  difficulties  of  the  ascent.  In  favourable  weather, 
it  is  really  nothing  more  than  what  any  person,  who  has  good 
health,  and  is  accustomed  to  regular  moderate  exercise,  may 
without  fear  or  hesitation  undertake.  The  indispensable 
requisites  are  suitable  garments,  an  early  morning  start,  an 
experienced  guide,  some  slight  provisions,  a  horn  or  flask  for 
water,  and  a  resolute  abstinence  from  stimulating  beverages, 
or  at  least  the  most  scrupulous  moderation  in  the  use  of 
them. 

From  Capel  Curig  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  is  grandest  in 
point  of  scenic  effect,  but  the  distance  to  the  point  where 
the  real  ascent  is  commenced  is  greater,  and  the  course  to  be 
subsequently  traversed  extremely  rugged.  The  route  is 
through  the  valley  of  the  Mymhyr,  and  past  Pen-y-gvorydy  5 
miles  on  the  road  to  Llanberis  ;  then  turn  on  the  left  to  a 
smaU  pool  called  Llyn  Teyrn^  along  a  beaten  track  above  Cwm 
Dyli,  and  close  to  the  S.E.  margin  of  Lli/n  Llydiaw ;  then 
westerly,  leaving  the  Llyweddy  one  of  the  buttresses  of  Snow 
don,  to  the  left,  and  thence,  by  a  difficult  and  circuitous 
course,  to  the  highest  point,  Y  Wyddfa,  This  route  may  be 
readily  traced  on  the  accompanying  chart. 

In  this  manner  other  routes  might  be  indicated,  but  as 
the  chart  supplies  more  effectually  the  information  required, 
little  advantage  could  be  derived  from  such  sketches  ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  more  pleasure  will  be  drawTi  from  personal 
narratives  of  the  ascent  furnished  by  two  accomplished  modem 
writers,  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq.,  in  his  "  Wanderings  and  Excur- 
sions in  North  Wales,"  and  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  in  his 
"  Vacation  Rambles." 

Mr.  Roscoe  writes,  "  On  one  occasion,  while  staying  at  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  I  determined  to  commence  the  ascent  of  Snow- 
don at  such  an  early  hour  as  would  afford  me  the  prospect  of 
a  glorious  sunrise  from  the  top  of  that  lofty  mo\iii^\\i«    Y^t 
this  pmpose  I  engaged  a  guide,  whom  1  oidei^aL  \jo\j^  yd.  T^a^- 
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ness  the  following  morning,  and  at  the  appointed  time,  after 
Bome  hasty  refreshment,  we  started  on  our  way  before  day- 
break, taking  care  to  provide  the  edibles,  ycleped  brandy  and 
biscuits,  necessary  for  a  day's  sojourn  upon  the  hills.  After 
a  wearisome  walk  we  reached  the  stone-work  on  the  highest 
point,  but  only  to  meet  with  disappointment,  for  thick  mists 
invested  the  pinnacle  of  Y  Wyddfa,  and  the  sun  rose  in  murky 
gloom.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  I  was  almost  disposed  to 
beat  a  retreat  from  this  comfortless  situation,  but  my  com- 
panion prevailed  on  me  to  remain,  assuring  me,  from  his  long 
experience,  that  the  morning  might  yet  prove  to  be  remark- 
ably fine.  He  was  correct  in  his  prognostication,  and  a  day 
of  wonderful  revelations  rewarded  me  for  this  exercise  of 
patience.  After  waiting  for  nearly  two  hours,  the  heavy 
clouds  moved  forward  in  tempestuous  eddies,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  the  scene  was  without  any  parallel  for  its  novel  and 
sublime  character.  The  objects  immediately  surrounding  me, 
and  the  summits  of  the  loftier  hills,  appeared  to  roll  with  the 
surge  of  the  sweeping  and  dispersing  fogs.  As  they  slowly 
debouched,  column  after  column,  the  horizon  began  to  clear, 
and  the  splendid  scenery  below  disclosed  itself  more  dis- 
tinctly. The  sun,  breaking  forth  from  his  pavilion  of  clouds, 
illuminated  the  mural  steeps  of  the  Llywedd,and  shed  a  sudden 
radiance  over  the  lakes  and  vales  below.  The  panoramic  views 
presently  became  more  grand  and  extensive.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  a  vision  of  wondrous  power  and  beauty  unfolded 
itself,  awakening  new  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  soul,  which 
trembled  while  it  exulted  in  tracing  the  startling  and  majestic 
characters  stamped  by  an  Onmipotent  hand  upon  these  his 
glorious  works.  The  atmosphere  became  perfectly  clear  ;  the 
day,  magnificently  beautiful,  displayed  the  most  distant  objects 
to  the  far-off  horizon  of  the  sea,  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
varied  illuminations.  The  red  veins  of  Crib  Goch  reflected 
back  a  stream  of  sanguine  rays,  as  quick  and  fierce  as  those 
which  glittered  upon  his  ridge.  The  singular  and  fantastic 
forms  of  these  rocky  formations,  either  primitive  or  time-worn, 
pinnacled  or  projecting,  running  off  in  bold  escarpments,  or 
shelving  into  sheet-like  floors  of  granite,  sometimes  yawning 
in  chasms  too  deep  for  the  light  of  sunmier  sun  to  reach,  or 
rounded  into  amphitheatres  that  might  have  formed  the 
ifouncU-ball  of  &  race  of  giants,  gleaming  in  their  hues  of  grey^ 
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green,  and  purple,  lying  in  ribbon  streaks,  or  mingling  in  ricb 
combination, — all,  all  lay  immediately  around  me.  The 
loftiest  points  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  not 
merely  shadowed  forth,  but  were  seen ;  while  the  Isle  of  Man, 
sparkling  with  ocean  lights, — the  Menai,  running  like  a  silver 
thread  in  a  web  of  verdure, — and  Anglesey,  with  hex  hills 
and  coasts,  appeared  to  be  spread  like  a  map  before  the  eye. 
The  impression  was  that  of  a  world  of  solitude  stretching  out 
in  a  succession  of  prospects,  fading  into  distant  softening  vistas, 
as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  to  the  imagination,  and  looking  like 
the  val  sans  retour  of  fairy-land.  The  descent  from  Snowdon 
into  the  vale  of  Llanberis  offers  many  picturesque  views,  but 
they  are  not  so  interesting  or  majestic  as  those  on  the  side  of 
Capel  Curig  or  Beddgelert  A  great  part  of  the  way  is  mono- 
tonous ;  but  this,  in  some  degree,  served  to  heighten  the  plea- 
sure of  reaching  in  safety  the  delightful  scene  around  old 
Dolbadam  Tower,  which  had  presented  itself  under  many 
aspects,  with  varied  eflfects,  from  different  points  upon  the  hills." 
Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd's  description  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Of  the  four  British  mountains  which  possess  the  most  power- 
ful influence  for  the  imagination,  Snowdon,  Cader-Idris,  Hel- 
vellyn,  and  Ben  Nevis,  each  has  its  own  attributes ;  and 
though  in  each  the  most  striking  feature  is  that  of  dark  pre- 
cipice, this  is  so  differently  exhibited  in  each,  that  if  any  one 
familiar  with  them  aU  could  see  a  single  precipice  apart  from 
its  accessories,  he  might  tell  to  which  mountain  it  belonged. 
Of  these  mountains  Snowdon  forms  beyond  comparison  the 
noblest  aggregate,  because,  except  on  the  side  opposite  Car- 
narvon, its  upper  portion  is  all  mighty  frame-work,  a  top  up- 
lifted on  vast  buttresses,  disdaining  the  round  lumpish  earth, 
spreading  out  skeleton  arms  towards  heaven,  and  embracing 
on  each  side  huge  hollows,  made  more  awful  by  the  red  tints 
of  the  copper-ore  which  deepens  among  its  shadows,  and 
gleams  through  the  scanty  herbage  of  its  loveliest  pathways. 
Perhaps  I  love  Snowdon  the  better  on  account  of  its  being 
the  first  great  mountain  I  ever  knew,  I  have  ascended  it 
several  times ;  from  Capel  Curig,  from  Llanberis,  and  from 
Beddgelert ;  the  last  time  on  October  1st,  1839,  from  the 
latter  place.  I  am  tempted  to  extract  the  following  account 
of  my  ascent  from  some  notes  of  an  Autumn  in  WsAfts.^Taa^'^ 
shortly  afterwards. 
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"  *  The  morning  dawned  misty,  yet  promising,  and  I  engaged 
a  car  to  take  me  three  miles  on  to  the  place  where  the  ascent 
commences.    As  I  rode  on  the  Camarvon  road,  speculating  on 
the  state  of  things  in  the  higher  regions,  I  observed  a  pin- 
nacle shooting  out  his  head  from  the  mist  far  into  the  sky. 
I  asked  my  guide  what  height  it  was,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  the  peak  of  Snowdon.     Seen  over  the  round  breast  of  an 
intervening  hill,  it  did  not  look  higher  than  many  other  points, 
but  was  remarkable  for  its  spiral  form,  and  was  surmounted, 
certainly  not  adorned,  by  what  here  appeared  to  be  a  little 
stick,  but  which  in  reality  is  a  great  piece  of  timber,  stuck 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  stones,  all  reared  by  order  of 
government  for  a  landmark,  as  if  the  mountain  were  not 
great  enough  without  the  addition  of  this  Cockney  crown ! 
We  proceeded,  keeping  this  tall  head  in  view,  till  we  reached 
a  gate  about  three  miles  on  the  road,  where  we  quitted  the 
car  and  began  the  ascent     We  now  saw  the  whole  of  the 
SJE.  side  of  the  mountain,  which  presented  directly  before  us 
its  second  peak,  with  the  highest  just  peering  over  it.     Here 
the  mountain  did  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  high,  not  nearly 
so  high  as  a  slender  rock  we  had  passed  ;  but  on  looking 
attentively  at  it  you  could  fancy  it  crouching  to  conceal  its 
height.     Its  aspect  was  that  of  a  stony  hill,  surmounted  by  a 
green  shoulder,  on  which  appeared  a  steep  upward  track,  with 
a  tall  peak  just  peeping  over  the  ridge,  and  beyond,  a  long 
regular  slant,  dark  against  the  sky.     We  walked  along  a 
plashy  path,  very  gently  rising,  to    a   farm-house  ;   passed 
through  its  yard,  and  continued  by  the  side  of  a  little  stream, 
curving  upwards  through  the  dark  rushy  meadow,  till  we 
reached  the  first  serious  ascent  among  heaps  of  rocks,  which 
bestrew  the  lower  part  of  the  hilL     We  now  began  to  feel 
ourselves  rapidly  rising,  winding   about   among   grass   and 
pieces  of  rock,  till  we  reached  a  great  flat  stone  on  which  we 
rested,  and  the  view  from  which  was  remarkable.     Before  us 
lay  the  simple  unadorned  lake  of  Bettws,  with  its  one  great 
rock  rising  to  shield  it ;  beyond,  seen  through  two  ranges  of 
hill,  the  towers  of  Carnarvon  castle ;  and  below,  but  ap- 
parently quite  close,  Anglesey  seen  mapped  out  to  Holyhead. 
The  sea  spread  its  lovely  blue  on  each  side  of  Anglesey,  but 
the  Menai  Straits  were  entirely  hidden  ;  and  the  effect  was 
that  of  standing  on  a  terrace  of  which  the  towers  of  Carnarvon 
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formed  the  battlements,  and  looking  directly  down  on  a  linge 
garden  below.  Hence  ascending,  we  found  the  second  peak 
rising  far  higher  above  us  than  the  summit  itself  had  appeared 
from  the  plain.  A  spring  of  clear,  cold,  exquisite  water  de- 
tained us  a  few  minutes,  as  it  is  the  highest  on  this  side  of 
the  mountain.  On  the  Capel  Curig  side  there  is  a  spring  not 
very  far  below  the  summit.  Here  I  tasted  the  water,  having 
prepared  the  way  by  a  little  brandy  with  which  the  guide  had 
taken  care  that  we  should  be  provided.  Here  we  saw  the  sea 
in  front  as  well  as  to  the  west,  between  the  huge  openings  of 
the  mountains,  and  looked  into  a  great  valley  branching  off 
in  that  direction,  which  contains  two  lakes  within  its  depth, 
between  which  Wilson  sat  when  drawing  Snowdon.  A  little 
onward  we  reached  the  margin  of  the  first  great  hollow  of  the 
mountain — not  quite  so  grand  as  that  below  the  summit  of 
Cader  Idris — holding  three  small  pools,  instead  of,  like  that, 
one  great  tarn.  Along  the  side  of  the  hollow,  up  the  shining 
track,  we  now  laboured,  and  found  it  by  far  the  hardest  work 
of  the  ascent,  though  not  so  hard  as  the  Fox's  Path  of  Cader. 
Having  surmounted  this  stiff  brae,  we  turned  to  the  left 
under  the  second  peak  beside  the  precipice,  and  soon  came  to 
a  ridge  connecting  it  with  a  summit,  the  grandest  part  by  far 
of  the  ascent  We  now  looked  into  a  greater  precipice  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  greatest  of  all  Snowdon*s  hollows,  over- 
shadowed by  a  shelf  of  rock  of  the  boldest  form,  holding  a 
little  lake  in  its  depth,  and  descending  to  a  green  ridge  over 
which  the  road  from  Beddgelert  to  Capel  Curig,  in  the  vale 
of  Gwynant,  is  seen,  like  a  line  of  blue  among  the  green. 
Beyond  the  upward  ridge,  I  had  glimpses  of  a  third  hollow, 
that  which  is  ascended  from  Capel  Curig,  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, but  not  quite  so  large.  Hence  the  path  to  the  summit 
was  sometimes  on  one  side  the  ridge,  sometimes  on  the  other, 
sometimes  on  its  top;  but  quite  easy,  and  (in  spite  of  the 
fables  of  guide-books,  which  talk  about  people  dying  with 
fright  in  it)  quite  safe.  After  about  two  hours  and  a  half  s 
walk  from  the  road  we  reached  the  summit,  where  I  partook 
of  some  sandwiches  and  brandy  and  water,  with  great  relish. 
Here  the  mountain  seems  drawn  to  a  point,  as  by  five  or  six 
cords  shouldering  to  the  plain  ;  and  within  these  to  embrace 
great  hollows  more  or  less  precipitous,  with  pools  or  tarns  in 
their  depths.     Near  the  top  it  is  a  "met^  Wel^  ^sJl  xs^j;^ 
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saimotmted  by  one  slender  apex,  defended  by  rocky  frag- 
ments like  huge  tnsks.  Climbing  the  monnd  of  stones,  I  saw 
the  entire  panorama,  in  its  kind  matchless,  but  not  so  grand 
as  the  lower  view  from  the  ridge  connecting  the  second  peak 
with  the  summit  To  the  W.  lay  Anglesey,  the  sea  beyond, 
and  I  thought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Wicklow  mountaina 
To  the  N.  Moel  Siabod,  and  the  great  mountains  between 
Capel  Curig  and  the  sea,  forming  the  pass,  through  which  the 
road  is  conducted  among  great,  bare,  stony  rocks,  glittering 
in  the  sun.  To  the  S.  the  mountains  of  Merionethshire, 
among  which  Cader  was  easily  to  be  distinguished,  and  for 
some  minutes  a  gleam  of  light  revealed  the  very  side  of  its 
central  precipices  along  which  I  had  lately  climbed  ;  and 
beyond, — ^blue  in  the  distance— crouched  Plinlimmon.  To 
the  K  a  wilderness  of  mountain,  and  round  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  view  the  blue  ocean  jwured,  as  around  the 
shield  of  Achilles.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
great  prospect  is  the  moimtain-tams  which  gleam  upon  you 
from  the  bosom  of  the  hills.  I  counted  23.  Among  them, 
one  very  far  up  its  own  mountain  gleamed  out  as  from  a 
brimming  basin,  over  the  Holyhead  road,  just  visible  in  its 
huge  bed  of  rock,  at  least  1600  feet  above  the  neighbouring 
track  of  human  traffic  I  remained  on  the  summit  nearly  an 
hour,  during  which  time  I  was  joined  by  a  young  friend  and 
two  ladies,  who  had  ascended  from  Llanberis.  On  the  descent 
we  walked  over  the  crown  of  the  second  peak,  whence,  and 
from  the  ridge,  the  view  is  really  nobler  than  from  the  sum- 
mit, because  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  seen  in  nobler 
proportion.* " 

In  Wordsworth's  Prelude,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
Book  (p.  353),  a  moonlight  night  on  the  top  of  Snowdon  is 
described  with  great  beauty  of  language. 

The  geological  character  of  Snowdon  is  peculiar  and  of 
great  interest ;  and  for  the  researches  of  the  botanist  it  aflfords 
an  extensive  and  most  productive  field.  Snowdon  was  for- 
merly a  "  royal  forest,"  and  abounded  with  deer,  but  the  last 
of  these  were  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century. 
Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  higher  part  of  the  moun- 
tain is  under  snow  throughout  the  year.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Its  highest  peak  is  as  much  as  800  feet 
below  the  point  of  permanent  snow  ;  and  neither  in  quantity 
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nor  duratioii  does  tlie  snow  here  exceed  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  comparative  elevation. 

Llanberis  Village  and  Church  are  about  half-a-mile 
beyond  the  upper  end  of  Lynn  Peris,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  Victoria  Hotel  They  will  be  passed  in  pursuing 
the  route  to  Beddgelert.  The  parish  is  extensive,  and  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  slate-quarries  the  population  has  been 
greatly  increased.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peris,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  modem  erection,  but  includes  portions  of  a 
very  ancient  structure  which  was  deemed  "  the  greatest  archi- 
tectural curiosity  in  Wales."  The  Well  of  St  Feris,  not  far 
from  the  church,  was  long  held  in  high  repute,  and  even 
superstitious  veneration,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  purity 
of  its  waters,  but  especially  for  their  supposed  sanatory 
efficacy,  and  their  alleged  property  of  revealing  future  events 
by  the  agency  of  a  silver  fish  which  at  intervals  appeared  in 
the  crystal  fountain.  Some  copper-mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  still  wrought,  although  far  less  productive  than 
formerly. 

The  Pass  of  Llanberis,  between  the  N.  ridge  of  Snow- 
don  and  the  S.  side  of  Glyder-fawr,  surpasses  in  awe-inspiring 
wildness  every  other  scene  in  the  usual  tracks  of  Welsh 
tourists.  It  has  been  sometimes  compared  to  Glencrqe,  and 
even  to  Glencoe,  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  pass  in  Honister  Crag 
in  Cumberland,  from  aU  of  which,  however,  it  differs  in  some 
prominent  characteristics.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  it 
was  inaccessible  to  carriages  of  any  description,  and  was  pene- 
trated only  by  bold,  adventurous  pedestrians,  and  by  the 
hardy  ponies  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  now  traversed  by  a  weU- 
formed  road,  which,  though  ascending  and  descending  steeply, 
is  so  easily  and  so  constantly  passed  by  every  kind  of  vehicle, 
as  to  discharge  from  the  mind  of  the  traveller  every  idea  of 
danger,  and  even  of  difficulty,  and  to  leave  him  at  liberty,  in 
the  utmost  tranquillity  and  composure^to  contemplate  the 
majestic  and  sublime  objects  amidst  which  he  is  conveyed. 
The  precipitous  and  craggy  sides  of  the  noble  moimtains,  in 
some  parts  of  basaltic  formation,  press  closely  on  each  other, 
and  shut  in  the  narrow  pass.  Shattered  masses  of  every  form, 
which  have  been  hurled  down  from  the  heights,  are  lying 
about  in  strange  confusion,  and  amidst  them  a  stream,  rushing 
and  roaring,  hastens  its  descent  to  the  ^leaA  oi  \XycL  "^^css^ 
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Midway,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  an  enormous  frag- 
ment of  rock,  fallen  from  the  side  of  Glyder-fawr,  has  heen 
so  precipitated  as  to  assume  some  resemblance  to  an  immense 
cromlech.  Resting  upon  other  fragments,  it  leaves  a  cavity 
beneath,  which,  it  is  said,  an  old  woman,  named  Hetty,  was 
wont  to  occupy  as  her  shelter  and  resting-place  when  tending 
her  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats ;  and  hence  it  is  called  Ynyi 
HettwSf  or  Hetty's  Island,  though  more  generally  known  as 
the  Cromlech.  At  the  present  time  it  is  partially  enclosed 
by  a  rude  fence  of  loose  stones,  and  is  used  £is  a  fold  for  the 
washing  of  sheep.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass,  a  level  verdant 
space,  inviting  a  pause,  and  affording  a  view  in  both  directions, 
is  appropriately  named  Oorphwysfa — i.e.  the  resting-place. 
At  rather  more  than  a  nule  beyond  this,  the  road,  having 
descended  quickly,  enters  the  older  road  between  Capel  Curig 
and  Beddgelert,  near  to  the  roadside  Inn  of  Pen-y-gioryd, 
From  this  junction  Capel  Curig  is  distant  about  4  miles. 
The  route  to  Beddgelert  takes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  and 
quickly  enters 

Nant  Gwtnant,  or  the  Vale  of  Waters,  "  the  scene  of  many 
a  bloody  skirmish  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  between  William 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Welsh  Lancastrians  under  Jevan- 
ap-Robert."  A  well-formed  road,  traversing  a  rich  valley  in 
a  course  parallel  with  the  river  (though  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  it),  and  overlooking  the  Lake  Gwynant,  with 
fertile  meadows  on  the  one  hand  and  luxuriant  woods  on  the 
other,  unfolds  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  impression  of 
which  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  contrast  with  the  sub- 
limer  features  of  the  mountainous  district  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  are  found.  In  this  neighbourhood  Wilson  sketched 
some  of  his  finest  pictures,  and  here  the  artist  has  still  an 
endless  field  of  study.  Lhjn  Gwynant  is  a  lovely  lake,  about 
1  mile  long,  and  averaging  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
This  being  passed,  the  road,  first  on  one  side  of  the  river  for 
nearly  a  mile,  and  then  about  an  equal  distance  on  the  other 
side,  is  conducted  through  a  narrow  wooded  valley  till  it 
reaches  another  lake,  called  Lyn-y-ddinaSy  smaller,  and  perhaps 
less  beautiful,  than  Llyn  Gwynant,  yet  possessing  some  pecu- 
liar charms,  and  surrounded  with  more  terrific  grandeur.  At 
diflferent  points  in  this  road  fine  views  are  obtained  of  the 
peaked  summit  of  Snowdon.    Passing  along  the  north  margin 
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of  the  lake,  and,  after  leaving  it,  still  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  stream,  the  road  is  formed  immediately  beneath  a  remark- 
ably isolated  rock  called  Dinas  EmrySy  or  the  Fort  of  Merlin, 
the  scene  of  many  wondrous  traditions  respecting  the  famous 
bard  and  prophet.  The  rock  is  also  called  Vortigem^s  ffiU, 
because  the  British  prince  of  that  name,  after  having,  in  an 
evil  hour,  by  confiding  in  the  Saxons,  incurred  the  distrust 
and  vengeance  of  his  own  countrymen,  retreated  to  this  spot, 
and  here  remained  for  a  time,  until  he  found  more  perfect 
seclusion  in  the  Vale  of  Gwrtheym.  Then,  crossing  the  Nant 
Colwyn  by  a  rude  stone  bridge,  we  reach  Beddgelert. 


LLANDUDNO  JUNCTION  to  BETTWS-Y-COED  by 
Kail  way.     Thence  by  Coach  to  Capel  Curig. 

This  branch  line  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  is 
now  open  as  farjas  Bettws-y-Coed  (16 J  miles),  and  aflfords  an 
easy  approach  to  Capel  Curig  and  Snowdon.  It  follows  closely 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Conway,  and  the  stations  are  as 
follows : — 

MUes. 
.  Hi 
.  16} 

Coaches  ran,  in  connection  with  the  trains,  between  Bettws  and  Capel 
Curig— distance  6  miles. 

ITINERARY. 
Conway  to  Llanrwst  and  Bettws-t-Coed. — ^By  Road. 


Llandudno  Junction. 
Glan  Conway 
Tal-y-Cafn     . 


Miles. 

.  n 

.    6} 


Llanrwst 
Bettws-y-Coed 


ON  RIOHT 

il 

§^ 

OK  LEFT 

FROlf  OONWAT. 

16J 

CONWAY. 

*l 

FROM  CO»WAY. 

Benarth. 

Gyffln, 

- 

a  village  secluded  in  a 
deep  glen.    It  was  for- 
meny  an  hnportant  for- 

tified post,  called  Caer 

QjtSln. 

To  Aber,  10  m. 

12J 

4 

Tal-y-Cafn  Perry. 

12 

Caerhun,  or  Caer  Bhtin. 

H 

Roman  Station,  Con- 
avium. 

11 

Tilanbedr     (i. «.,    the 

.     ^\'^ 

church  of  St.  FeteTY 

1 

\ 

\ 
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OK  BIGHT 
ntOH  OONWAT. 


Pall  of  Porthlwyd, 
called  by  the  neigh- 
bours Rhavadr-Mawr. 
i.e.,  the  Great  Cata- 
ract. 

Falls  of  Dolgarrog, 
180  feet 

Chalybeate  spring. 


Plas  Engan. 


Llanrhychwyn,  a 
mountain  idllage, 
near  to  which  the  il- 
lustrious bard  Talie- 
sin  long  dwelt. 

To  Capel  Curiff  6J  m. 


i 


10 


Gwydir  Chapel,  in  a 
wood  on  the  hillside, 
an  attractive  object. 

Carreg-y-Gwalch,  or 
The  Falcon  Rock. 

Ogof-ap-Shenkin,  or 
the  cave  of  Jenkin, 
who  was  a  daring 
outlaw. 

Llyn-y-Parc,      and 
Rhayadr-y-Parc- 
Mawr.         A     small 
stream  falls  100  feet. 


To  Capel  Curig,  6  m. 


H 


Pont-Porthlwyd. 

-1^^  cr.  a  stream  which 
issues  from  Llyn 
Eigian. 


Pont  Dolganwy. 

■^S%)  cr.  a  stream  flow- 
ing from  Uyn  Cwlyd. 


it 


I 


6i 


n 


8 


4i 


Trefriw,  pronounced  by 
the  country  people  Tre- 
vor. 

-^^  cr.  a  stream  which 
descends  from  two 
lakes,  called  Grafiiant 
and  Geiriouydd. 

i^  cr.  the  river  Con- 
way and  enter  Denbigh- 
shire. 

LLANRWST. 

Recross  the  river  Con- 
way and  return  to  Car- 
narvonshire. 


Pont-y-Pair. 

M^  cr.  the  river 
Llugwy. 

BETTWS-Y-COEn 


12 


16 


16^ 


ON  LEFT 
FROM  OOHWAY. 


The  Abbey  of  Mae- 
nan,  on  E.  bank  of 
the  Conway,  of  which 
little  remains.  It  is 
the  property  of  Lord 
Newborough. 

Plas  Madoc. 

The  Conway  is  navi- 
gable to  this  place  for 
vessels  of  60Btons. 
There  is  a  good  trade 
in  slates,  coals,  lime, 
timber,  Ac. 


Another  road  from 
Llanrwst  to  Conway, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the 
river. 

Gwydir  House,  Lord 
Willoughby    D'Eres- 

by. 


Across  the  river, 
Hendre  House,  and 
the  villas  of  Oaklands 
and  Cilceni. 

Confluence  of  the 
Conway  and  the 
Llugwy. 


_^_ 
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CONWAY  EIVER  AND  VALLEY. 

The  river  Conway*  has  its  source  in  Llyn  Conway,  a  small 
lake,  or  tarn,  in  the  mountainous  district  where  the  counties 
of  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  and  Carnarvon  meet     It  first  takes 
a  direction  N.E.  until  it  reaches  the    Holyhead  road,  near 
Pentre  Foelas ;  then  N.W.  parallel  with  that  road  as  far  as 
Bettws-y-Coed  ;  and  afterwards  more  directly  N.  through  the 
beautiful  valley  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  passing  the  towns 
of  Llanrwst  and  Conway  to  its  efflux  in  the  Irish  Sea.     Its 
waters  are  augmented  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Machno, 
Ceirw,  Clettwr,  Lleder,  and  Llugwy,  and  some  minor  streams, 
all  of  similar  mountainous  origin,  and  all,  like  itself,  flowing 
with  rapidity  over  rugged  channels.    Through  nearly  the  whole 
of  its   course    it   forms,  with  some   slight  irregularity,  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Carnarvon. 
From  the  village  of  Trefriw,  a  little  below  Llanrwst,  to  its  out- 
let one  mile  below  the  town  of  Conway,  it  is  a  large  river,  with 
a  winding,  placid  course,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  tide, 
and  navigable  by  vessels  of  100  tons.     Its  extreme  length  in 
about  30  miles.     In  the  higher  part  it  abounds  with  trout, 
and  near  its  mouth  the  pearl-mussel  {Mya  margaritifera)  is 
found  in  considerable  numbers.     The  Conway  was  of  import- 
ance for  its  pearl-fishery  even  prior  to  the  Boman  invasion. 
Suetonius  acknowledges  that  this  was  one  of  his  inducements 
for  imdertaking  the  subjugation  of  Wales.     According   to 
Pliny,  these  pearls  were  highly  valued,  and  sought  for  with 
avidity  by  the  Romans.     Julius  Caesar  dedicated  a  breastplate 
set  with  British  pearls  to  Venvs  Oenitrix,  and  placed  it  in  her 
temple  in  the  imperial  city.     A  fine  specimen  from  the  Con- 
way was  presented  by  Sir  Bichard  Wynne,  of  Gwydir,  to 
Catherine,  Queen  of  Cliarles  IL,  which  it  is  affirmed  has  ever 

♦  Sail  up  the  Cokwat. 

A  gmall  steamer  plies  daflj  between  Cooway  aud  Trefriw.  The  boors  of 
departure  from  Conwaj  vary  according  to  tbe  tide,  but  the  steamer  waits  little 
more  than  balf-an-bour  at  Trefriw,  wbicb  is  within  ^  miles  of  Llanrwst.  The 
sail  is  a  pleasant  one  of  abont  10  miles,  and  the  scenery  is  varied  and  beaotifaL 

The  pedestrian  shonld  take  tbe  steamer  to  Trefriw  from  Conway,  the  sail 
for  that  distance  being  very  agreeable.  Thence  tbe  road  should  be  followed  to 
Llanrwst*  after  visiting  which  he  shoold  again  cross  the  bridge,  and  fbllow  the 
conns  of  the  river  by  a  path  which  leads  into  the  Bettws-y-Co«LiQad,«DA.«nm 
neadyftBile. 
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giiice  contributed  to  adorn  the  regal  crown  of  England.  The 
late  Sir  Eobert  Vaughan  appeared  at  Court  with  a  button 
and  loop  set  with  pearls  from  the  Conway.  The  pearl-mussel 
is  stUl  abundant  here ;  and  although  it  is  stated  that  the 
pearls  are  smaller  and  of  less  value  than  formerly,  some  per- 
sons make  a  livelihood  by  collecting  the  shells,  which  are 
purchased  by  an  agent  on  the  spot.  The  fishermen  on  the 
Conway,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Wales,  use  the  native 
boats  of  the  kind  called  Coracle  (in  Welsh  Cwrwgl^  and  in 
Irish  Curach).  They  are  formed  with  a  ribbed  frame  of 
wicker,  or  light  laths,  covered  with  skins  or  strong  canvas 
coated  with  pitch.  They  are  about  5  J  feet  long  and  4  feet 
broad  ;  in  shape  nearly  oval,  with  one  end  more  pointed  and 
the  other  more  square,  and  have  a  narrow  seat  laid  across  near 
the  middle.  They  generally  weigh  between  20  and  30  pounds. 
When  returning  from  their  occupation,  the  men  carry  these 
coracles  upon  their  backs,  and  lay  them  near  their  cottage- 
doors.  Boats  of  this  description  are  of  great  antiquity. 
Herodotus  gives  a  description  of  such  ;  Strabo  mentions  their 
use  in  the  Eed  Sea ;  and  Caesar  constructed  a  number  on  a 
similar  plan  for  his  army  in  Spain.  Probably  the  coracle 
succeeded  the  canoe,  implying  more  skill  than  is  necessary 
to  scoop  out  a  tree,  or  hollow  it  with  fire,  and  less  than  is 
required  for  the  building  of  a  boat.  The  hire  of  a  coracle, 
with  the  aid  of  its  owner,  is  recommended  to  the  angler 
who  seeks  sport  on  any  of  the  numerous  mountain-lakes  in 
this  district. 

The  vale  through  which  the  river  Conway  flows  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  scenic  portions  of  Wales.  In  its  higher 
part,  above  Llanrwst,  it  is  bold  and  romantic ;  and  in  the  lower, 
it  is  broad,  rich,  and  beautifuL  Mr.  Roscoe  gives  it  the 
preference  over  the  vales  of  Clwyd  and  Llangollen  ;  Burke 
writes  of  it  as  "  the  most  charming  spot  in  North  Wales ;" 
and  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hemans,  her  biographer  states  that 
"some  of  the  happiest  days  the  young  poetess  ever  passed 
were  during  occasional  visits  to  friends  at  Conway,  where  the 
charms  of  the  scenery,  combining  all  that  is  most  beautiful 
in  wood,  water,  and  ruin,  are  suflficient  to  inspire  the  most 
prosaic  temperament  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm  ; 
and  it  may  therefore  well  be  supposed  how  fervently  a  soul 
constituted  like  hers  would  warship  nature  at  so  fitting  a 
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shrine."  In  the  elevated  mountainous  tract  which  rises  from 
the  valley  on  the  western  or  Carnarvonshire  side  lies  an 
extensive  undulating  moor,  containing  numerous  tarns  or  lakes, 
which  send  off  small  streams  as  tributaries  to  the  river 
Conway,  and  these  in  their  rapid  descent  form  cascades, 
falling  to  great  depths  in  the  midst  of  scenery,  in  some  parts 
of  wild  and  savage  grandeur,  and  in  others  of  transcendent 
beauty. 

Caerhun,  or  Caer-RhUn,  about  4j  miles  from  Conway,  is 
an  agreeable  village,  near  the  river,  and  surrounded  with  wood. 
To  this  site  has  generally  been  assigned  the  Eoman  station 
C<movium,  The  ground-plan  of  several  Roman  buildings  has 
been  traced,  and  a  well-constructed  bath,  a  magnificent  shield, 
and  other  relics,  have  been  found.  In  the  churchyard  are 
three  enormous  yew-trees  of  great  age.  To  the  west  of  the 
village,  a  mountain-road  branches  off  to  Aber,  by  the  wild 
pass  called  Bwlchry-ddwfaen,  along  which  many  remarkable 
British  antiquities  occur,  and  portions  of  the  Eoman  road  are 
distinctly  seen. 

Pont  Pcyrthllwyd. — ^At  this  hamlet  the  bridge  crosses  a 
stream  which  descends  from  Llyn  Eigian^  an  elevated  lake  in 
a  recess  of  Camedd  Llewelyn.  A  walk  of  some  difficulty,  by 
the  side  of  this  mountain-stream,  conducts  to  the  fall  of 
Porthllwyd,  or,  as  the  country  people  call  it,  Rhayadr-mawr — 
i.e.  the  great  cataract  It  is  in  truth  a  grand  fall,  the  view  of 
which,  especially  after  much  rain,  would  compensate  a  far 
greater  degree  of  toil  than  the  ascent  requires. 

Pont  Dolganwy  is  about  one  mile  farther  on  the  turnpike- 
road  ;  and  here  another  of  these  mountain-torrents  is  reached. 
It  issues  from  Llyn  Cwlyd,  and  in  its  descent  forms  two  mag- 
nificent faUs,  called  the  falls  of  Dolgarrog,  which  may  be  easily 
seen  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road.  Together  they  have  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  180  feet.  The  scene  is  more  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful,  but  has  less  of  sublimity  than  that  of 
Porthllwyd. 

In  this  vicinity  is  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  is  most 
powerfully  chalybeate,  leaving  a  deep  iron  stain  along  the 
course  of  the  stream. 

TrefriWf  commonly  pronounced  Trevrew,  is  an  agreeable 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which,  as  high  as  this  ^Ufij^^ 
is  tidal  and  navigable.     Here  is  a  cbL\\ic\i  m<i  \a  Ya^^  \^«ssn. 
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built  "by  Llewelyn  the  Great  Here,  too,  is  another  waterfall, 
formed  by  a  stream  which  flows  from  two  lakes — namely, 
lAyn  Geirionydd  and  Llyn  Crafnant  The  fonner  of  these 
is  renowned  as  having  had  on  its  margin  the  abode  of  Taliesin, 
"the  chief  of  the  bards."  Lord  WiUoughby  D'Eresby  has 
erected  a  monument,  identifying  and  commemorating  the  spot 
where  this  illustrious  poet  lived  and  sang.*  In  the  summer 
season  it  is  the  frequent  resort  of  parties  of  pleasure,  and  is 
sometimes  enlivened  by  music  and  sports.  All  the  lakes 
which  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  others  in  this 
neighbourhood,  are  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  angling. 
About  a  mile  from  Llyn  Geirionydd  is  the  mountain  village 
of  Llanrhychwyn. 

LLANRWST 

[Eolds :  Eagles ;  The  Victoria ;  Queen's.] 

is  a  market-town  on  the  river  Conway,  partly  in  Carnarvon- 
shire, but  principally  in  Denbighshire,  surrounded  by  much 
beautiful  scenery.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  Welsh  harps,  and  at  a  later  period  for  the  spinning  of  woollen 
yam  and  knitting  of  stockings,  but  these  have  alike  become 

♦  Of  all  the  ancient  British  poets,  Taliesin  has  decidedly  acquired  the  pre- 
eminence in  popular  estimation.     That  his  memory  should   be  peculiarly 
endeared  to  the  natives  of  Wales  cannot  be  deemed  surprising,  for  he  was, 
above  all  his  bardic  contemporaries,  wholly  and  emphatically  one  of  them- 
selves.   He  lived  in  the  6th  centuiy,  from  about  520  to  about  670.    It  is 
related  that,  soon  after  his  biri;h,  he  was  discovered  in  a  fishing-wear  on  the 
coast  of  Cardiganshire,  by  Elfln,  son  of  Gwyddno,  a  petty  prince  in  that  part 
of  the  country.     By  the  young  prince  he  was  fostered  and  educated,  and  at  a 
proper  age  introduced  to  the  court  of  Gwyddno.    On  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sented to  his  preserver  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Consolations  of  Elfin,"  a  trans- 
lation of  which  is  preserved  in  Th€  Cambro  Briton,  vol.  i.  p.  30.    Taliesin  had 
an  opportunity  of  evincing  his  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  for  when  Elfin  was 
Imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Diganwy,  the  young  bard  addressed  a  poem  to 
Maelgwn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  which  had  the  desired  efffect  of  procuring  the 
release  of  Elfln ;  and  from  that  time  Taliesin  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Maelgwn. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  refers  to  his  residence  near  Llyn  Geirionydd.    About 
eighty  poems  attributed  to  him  are  extant ;  and  it  Is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  what  have  thus  survived  the  ravages  of  many  centuries  bfear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  number  of  his  productions.    The  themes  of  his  muse  are  for 
the  most  part  mystical,  theological,  historical,  and  elegiac.     The  lovers  of 
British  poetry  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  several  metres 
before  untried ;  and  the  historian  and  antiquary,  for  accurate  descriptions  of 
Oie  mannera  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Britons.— See  The  Cambrian  Plutarch, 
by  J.  H.  Parry, 
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insignificant.  The  churcli,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  built  in 
the  1 5th  century,  on  the  site  of  one  much  older,  which  was  dedir 
cated  to  St.  Grwst,  or  Bhystyd,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
town.  It  contains  several  old  and  interesting  monuments,  and 
has  a  beautiful  carved  screen,  brought  from  the  suppressed 
abbey  of  Maenan.  In  the  south  transept,  which  is  railed  of^ 
is  Gwydir  Chapel,  erected  in  1633,  by  Sir  Bichard  Wynne  of 
Gwydir,  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones,  the  celebrated  Welsh 
architect.  It  contains  five  monumental  brasses,  admirably 
chased,  each  having  a  portrait  of  a  member  of  the  Wynne 
family.  In  the  same  chapel  is  the  large  stone  coffin  of 
Llewelyn-ap- Jorwerth,  son-in-law  of  King  John,  which,  having 
been  first  placed  in  the  abbey  of  Conway,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  Maenan,  was  removed  hither  at  the  dissolution  of 
monastic  establishments  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  It  is 
entire  and  of  great  solidity.  A  monument  in  memory  of  Sir 
Richard  Wynne,  who  died  in  1649,  contains  the  long  pedigree 
of  the  Wynnes,  derived  from  Owen  Gwynedd.  A  curious 
stone-carving  may  be  seen  built  into  the  wall  of  the  church- 
yard, representing  the  Lamb  of  God. 

A  new  church,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  English 
Church,  is  situated  about  half-a-mile  from  the  town.  Llanrwst 
has  a  good  Town  Hall,  and  a  Free  School,  both  erected  in  the 
1 7th  century.  The  bridge  is  an  object  of  some  interest,  being 
built  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1636.  It  is  broad  and  massive,  and 
securely  founded  on  the  visible  rocks,  yet  it  is  said  that  a 
sudden  pressure  on  one  of  its  parapets  causes  a  perceptible 
vibration  in  the  whole  structure.  A  man  is  generally  at 
hand  to  ask  strangers  if  they  "  wish  to  have  a  shake,"  and  for 
bumping  his  back  against  the  wall  he  expects  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  wondering  visitor.  Great  quantities  of  salmon  are 
taken  here  every  season,  and  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March  vast  numbers  of  smelts  are  sent  to  a  distance.  Llanrwst 
is  a  very  eligible  station  for  anglers,  the  whole  surrounding 
country  abounding  with  lakes  and  streams.  A  market  is 
held  on  Tuesday.  The  fairs,  of  which  there  are  not  fewer 
than  nine  annually,  have  materially  declined.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  (inclusive  of  the  township  of  Gwydir),  is 
3993. 

Qwytherin  is  a  small  village  6  miles  S.E.  fcois^  \j^ssKsr«^ 
the  site  of  an  ancient  nmmeiy,an.d  tb<&  82i[\fi%<^\svms5^-''^^s^^ 
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St  Winefred;  of  whom  ample  notice  has  been  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  town  of  Holywell. 

Qwydir  ffotue,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  feunily  of  Wynne, 
now  represented  by  Lord  WiUoughby  D'Eresby,  is  about  half- 
a-mile  from  the  town,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Con- 
way. The  old  mansion  was  built  in  1555,  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  rock,  called  Carreg-^-Owalch,  %£,  the  Rock  of  the  Fal- 
con. A  great  part  was  taken  down  in  1816,  and  the  present 
structure  built  in  corresponding  style,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  name  Gwydir  is  derived,  according  to  some,  from  Ovri/j 
water,  and  Tir,  land  ;  but  more  probably,  as  stated  by  others, 
from  Gwaedrdir,  the  bloody  land  or  earth  ;  in  allusion  to  the 
battle  fought  here  by  Llywarch^Hin  in  610.  The  interior  of 
the  mansion  is  fitted  up  with  elegance,  though  in  a  style  un- 
usually sombre  and  gloomy.  Lord  WiUoughby  D'Eresby, 
being  hereditary  great  chamberlain  of  England,  has  possession 
of  some  appendages  of  royalty  which  are  here  preserved  and 
exhibited.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  coronation- 
chair  of  George  II.,  and  the  footstool  used  by  Queen  Caroline 
on  her  trial  at  Westminster.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  laid 
out  with  taste,  the  surrounding  woods  are  truly  magnificent, 
and  the  views  from  the  higher  walks  in  the  park  are  ex- 
tensive and  very  striking.  On  the  summit  of  the  rock  is 
Gwydir-Ucha,  or  Upper  Gwydir,  erected  for  the  enjoyment  of 
these  splendid  prospects,  which  may  be  thought  not  altogether 
undeserving  of  the  boastful  panegyric  bestowed  on  it  in  a 
Welsh  inscription  over  the  entrance,  thus  translated :  "  A 
conspicuous  edifice  on  Gwydir  Hill,  towering  over  the  adjacent 
land  ;  a  well-chosen  situation,  a  second  paradise,  a  fair  bank, 
a  place  of  royalty." 

Near  Gwydir  is  a  cataract  called  Rhayadr-y-Parc-mawr, 
the  fall  of  which  is  about  100  feet.  The  stream  being  small, 
the  view  is  not  so  impressive  as  that  of  other  waterfalls  in  the 
district  By  the  roadside  is  the  Fountain  of  St.  Albright ^  an 
incessant  stream  of  pure  cold  water,  conveyed  in  pipes  &om  a 
large  reservoir  constructed  at  a  considerable  distance,  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  ;  a  truly  valuable  benefit,  provided  for 
public  accommodation  by  the  enlightened  and  liberal  pro- 
prietor of  Gwydir. 

Doltoyddelan  village  and  castle  may  be  made  the  object 
of  a  short  excursion  from  either  Betfcwa-y-Goed  ox  Gapel  Curig. 
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The  castle,  erected  about  the  year  500,  is  interesting  chiefly 
as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Llewelyn  the  Great.  One 
square  tower  of  massy  masoniy  retains  its  original  form,  and 
a  portion  of  a  second  tower  also  remains.  It  stands  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  at  the  head  of  a  valley  watered  by  the  little 
river  Lledr,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  of  the  sternest, 
wildest  grandeur.  Southey,  in  his  "  Madoc,"  introduces  allu- 
sions to  this  ancient  castle,  adding  in  a  note,  **  The  rudeness 
and  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  mountains  I  can  well  testify^ 
having  been  bewildered  and  benighted  upon  them." 

Llyn  Conway,  the  source  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  about 
a  mile  to  the  left  hand  of  the  road.  It  is  described  as  ''  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  weU  stocked  with  fish  ;"  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bogs  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  of  access,  and  anglers  or  others  who  may  be  determined 
to  brave  morass  and;  quagmire  in  order  to  reach  it,  should 
secure  the  attendands  of  a  guide. 

BETTWS-Y-COED. 

[FoteZf ;  Boyal  Oak ;  Waterloo.    Coach  to  Gapel  Gurig.] 

Bbttws-t-Coed,  i,e,  the  Chapel  or  the  Station  in  the 
Wood,  is  a  hamlet,  delightfully  situated,  and  forming  a  ro- 
mantic sylvan  retreat,  at  the  junction  of  the  counties  of 
Denbigh  and  Carnarvon,  and  near  to  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Llugwy  and  Conway.  There  is  much  of  mingled  beauty 
and  grandeur  in  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  Llugwy  is 
here  crossed  by  Pont-y-PaiVj  an  old  stone  bridge,  erected  in 
the  1 5th  century  by  a  native  mason  of  the  name  of  HoweL 
It  has  five  lofty  and  irregular  arches,  covered  with  ivy,  be- 
neath which  the  foaming  current  rushes  with  the  fury  of  a 
cataract,  and  then,  making  a  sudden  bend,  quietly  resigns  its 
waters  into  the  channel  of  the  Conway.  The  church  contains 
an  effigy  of  Oryfydd,  son  of  David  Goch,  of  the  royal  lineage 
of  Wales.  It  is  a  recumbent  figure  in  armour,  circa  1380  A.D., 
an  interesting  example  of  military  costume.  Bettws-y-Coed 
is  a  good  angler's  station. 

BettwB-y-Coed  has  long  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
angler  and  artist.     The  views  present  features  of  quiet  loveli- 
ness and  grandeur,  in  which  river,  cataToucX.^  ^oo^t^asA^  «sA 
moQstaizi,  aie  commingled  alternately.    In  ai^<^^<^\i  \a  *^ 
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Rliayad]>7-Weimol,  the  Falls  of  the  Cbnwav  and  of  the  Machnc 
may  be  seen  in  the  oonise  of  a  single  morning's  excnnion. 
The  road  leads  across  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  a  handsome  iron 
structure  which  spans  the  river  Oonway  with  a  sin^  arch, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  right,  ascends  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain-range, which,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  waj,  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  tributarv  Lledr.  The  view  up  this  Talley 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  pictures  on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  and 
no  tourist  should  leave  this  locality  without  seeing  Ffoa 
Noddyn  (the  Fairy  Glen)  and  Bandy  MilL  A  walk  up  the 
vale  of  the  Lledr  to  Dolwyddelan  Castle,  a  distance  of  5  miles, 
will  amply  repay  the  tourist,  who  will  hardly  have  seen  in 
the  course  of  his  rambles  a  more  beautiful  little  mountain- 
river,  a  wildei^looking  fortress  than  that  of  Dolwyddelan,  or  a 
more  glorious  termination  to  his  prospect  than  Moel  Siabod. 
The  late  David  Oox,  A.KA^  frequented  this  place  for  forty 
years,  and  the  old  sign-boaid  of  the  Royal  Oak  was  painted  bj 
him,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  kept  in  the  house  as  an  heir- 
loom. The  Miner's  Bridge  and  the  rapids  of  the  Llugwy, 
about  half>a-mile  from  the  turnpike-gate  at  Bettws,  should 
not  be  left  unvisited. 

Rhatadr-t-Wkxxol — 1>.  the  Spout  or  the  Foaming 
Cataract  of  the  Swallow,  is  about  2  miles  from  Bettws-y- 
Coed.  Although  close  to  the  ix^ad,  it  is  wholly  concealed 
by  rocks  and  tiees.  A  small  gate  at  the  road-side  opens 
to  a  winding  path,  which  descends  steeply  amidst  luxuriant 
foliage.  A  secure  standing-place  will  be  found  at  the  bot- 
tom, whence  an  advantageous  view  of  this  beautiful  and 
most  impressive  cataract  is  obtained.  The  water  of  the 
Llugwy  is  precipitated  down  a  chasm,  which,  in  its  widest 
part,  measures  60  feet  across.  It  does  not  form  a  sin^e 
sheet  from  top  to  bottom,  but  is  broken  into  three  large  fdls, 
partly  precipitous  and  jmrtly  shelving  ;  and  these  again  are 
subdivided  and  broken  bv  the  jutting  crags,  which  disperse  and 
dash  about  the  waters  in  all  directions,  and  then  the 
rushes  on  impetuously  to  the  rv>mantic  bridge  of  Pont-y-1 
The  impressivene^  of  tliis  waterfall  is  materially  aided  by  its 
accessories,  the  union  of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  suiionnd- 
ing  scenery,  tlie  luxuriant  wildness  of  the  overhanging  trees, 
the  dark  solemn  colour  ol  tW  xockv  -srslk,  and  the  forms  of 
the  rugged  basins  into  w\iick  tiit  '«^X«r  TQk^<»^  ^^^s^XcscoBogL 
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who  is  credulous  and  superstitiously  inclined,  and  who  may 
happen  to  be  attended  by  a  native  guide,  will  be  horrified  to 
his  full  content,  by  learning  that  the  wailing  sound  which 
mingles  with  the  loud  roar  of  the  cataract  is  occasioned  by 
the  shrieks  and  bowlings  of  a  tortured  soul ;  for  tradition 
records  that  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Gwydir,  who  died  in  1626, 
after  a  life  of  much  injustice  and  horrid  cruelties,  is  con- 
demned to  remain  in  spirit  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lower  falL 

On  the  top  of  one  of  the  heights  overlooking  the  glen  and 
cataract  is  a  small  tower,  or  observatory,  erected  by  a  neigh- 
bouring proprietor  to  commemorate  the  successful  termination 
of  a  lawsuit. 

The  road  from  Bettws-y-Coed  to  Capel  Curig  is  carried 
through  the  Vale  of  the  Llugtvy,  and  is  about  6  miles  in  length. 
The  road  follows  the  course  of  the  river,  whose  banks  are  richly 
wooded ;  the  magnificent  mountains  of  the  Snowdon  range,  now 
fuU  in  view,  imparting  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  scene. 

CAPEL  CURia 

[Hota:  BoyaL] 

The  following  are  the  distances  from  Capel  Carig  Hotel :— Bettws-y-Coed,  6  miles ; 
Bangor,  15;  Ogwen  Lake,  6;  Idwal  Lake,  6;  Llanberis,  10;  Beddgelert, 
12 ;  Llanrwst,  byroad,  11 ;  Llandadno,  27.  The  Swallow  waterfall  is  within 
8^,  and  the  Machno  fall  within  8  miles. 

(pronounced  Kappel  Kem'g). — This  place,  small  as  it  is, 
claims  special  notice  on  account  of  its  very  commodious 
Hotel,  erected  by  the  late  Lord  Penrhyn,  and  most  favourably 
situated  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists.  It  is,  in  all 
respects,  a  most  eligible  resting-place  for  travellers  of  every 
class,  at  a  junction  of  roads  which  render  it  easily  accessible 
from  all  quarters,  surrounded  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  the 
vast  Snowdon  group,  and  near  to  a  number  of  the  most  con- 
siderable lakes  and  streams  in  North  Wales.  As  a  resort  for 
anglers,  and  as  a  central  position,  few  places  will  be  found 
more  favourable.  The  hamlet  contains  a  small  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  British  Saint  Curig,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
an  old  Welsh  poem. 

At  a  short  distance  westward  from  the  hotel  there  are  two 
lakes  named  liymhyr,  connected  by  a  small  river,  and  q'*^ 
these  boats  are  kept  for  the  use  of  viaitoxs  m  Qii^\i\]^  q»x  ^*0i 
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aquatic  excuTsions.  Across  the  stTcani,  which  flows  near  the 
garden  of  the  liotel,  is  a  rustic  bridge,  whence  u  a.  retnarkahl;- 
flne  view  of  Suowdon,  perhaps  thi;  very  best  single 
the  biforked  suiiiiiiit  irf  tbt-  iii^jfslit;  iiioiuitaiii. 


Capel  Curig  is  a,  very  favourable  point  for  the  ascent  of 
anowdon,  which  can  be  easily  accoraphshed  the  whole  way 
by  ponies,  and  even  to  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the 
summit  by  carriage.  A  favourite  variation  of  the  route  is  to 
cross  over  the  mountain  to  Beddgelert      (See  Snowdon  chart.) 

The  following  other  monntain  ascenta  may  also  be  under- 
taken, for  which  guides  may  be  engaged  at  the  Hotel  — 

MoEL  SiABOD,  the  height  of  which  is  2878  feet  It  is  es- 
tremelyprecipitous,anditssidesaDd  summits  are  thicklystrewed 
with  loose  fragments.  The  ascent  is  consequently  difficult,  but  it 
will  repay  the  toil.  Standing  a  little  apart  from  the  group, 
it  afforda  a  sublime  view  of  the  mountains  of  Snowdonia,  with 
their  lakes  and  hollows,  and  of  the  Irish  Sea  with  the  bays  of 
Oirnarvoa  and  Cardigan.  On  the  E.  aide  of  the  mountain  is  a 
/M/o/  called  Hffn-^-Fott,  from  wliicli  iasuts  one  ot  tl\e  tributary 
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streams  of  the  river  Conway,  and  on  the  W.  side  are  two  lakes 
of  larger  extent  called  Llynniau  Duwaunedd,  Beneath  Moel 
Siabod,  towards  the  E.,  is  Dolwyddelaiiy  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  built  about  the  year  600,  the  birthplace  of  Llewelyn  the 
Great,  and  the  last  stronghold  in  North  Wales  that  held  out 
against  Edward  I. 

The  two  Gltders,  Glyder  Farcr,  3300  feet,  and  Glyder 
Bachj  about  3000  feet  Here  also  the  ascent  is  difficult  and 
laborious,  owing  to  the  spongy,  boggy  nature  of  the  ground  in 
some  pa^ts,  and  the  rugged  precipitous  crags  of  other  portions, 
but  the  perseverance  of  the 'adventurous  pedestrian  will  be 
amply  repaid.  The  prospect  from  the  highest  point  is  sub- 
limely grand.  Here  are  seen  to  great  advantage  Snowdon,  the 
deep  vale  of  Llanberis  and  its  lakes,  Nant  Frangon,  with  the 
dark  lake  of  Ogwen,  and  the  still  more  gloomy  waters  of  Llyn 
Idwal,  the  Camedds  Dafydd  and  Llewelyn,  and  the  huge 
triple-headed  Trifaen,  with  its  sharp  angular  projections.  The 
prospect  embraces  likewise  the  Merionethshire  mountains,  the 
promontory  of  Lleyn,  and  the  entire  island  of  Anglesey,  with 
the  surrounding  ocean.  Pennant  says  truly  of  the  Glyder  Fawr, 
'*  The  elements  seem  to  have  warred  against  this  mountain  ; 
rains  have  washed  away  the  soil,  lightnings  have  rent  its  sur- 
face, and  the  winds  make  it  the  constant  object  of  their  fury." 
In  savage  grandeur  the  Glyder  is  not  surpassed  by  any  scene  in 
Wales.  The  two  Glyders  entirely  fill  the  space  between  the 
vale  of  Llanberis,  Mymbyr  valley,  and  Nant  Frangon.  Several 
other  mountains  are  within  reach  from  Capel  Curig,  particularly 
Carrudd  Llewelyn,  the  height  of  which  is  3469  feet,  and 
Camedd  Dafydd,  3427  feet.  These,  it  will  be  seen,  have  an 
elevation  little  inferior  to  that  of  Snowdon,  which  is  computed 
at  3571  feet.  The  ascent  is  rarely  undertaken,  because  it  is 
excessively  toilsome,  and  affi)rds  little  additional  gratification 
beyond  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes. 

Lltn  Ogwen  is  the  first  object  requiring  special  notice  in 
the  road  from  Capel  Curig  to  Bangor,  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  about  a  mile  in  length,  having  the  turnpike  road  along 
its  southern  shore,  and  being  closely  surrounded  by  the  noblest 
mountains.  That  which  encloses  it  on  the  S.  side  is  called  Tri- 
faen,  t.e.  Three-headed,  It  is  of  conical  form,  with  singularly 
rugged  outline,  and  its  aspect  is  extremely  dark  and  awful. 
The  lake  abounds  with  eels,  and  with  a  pecvil\^x  «cA  exiy^^"* 
kind  of  trout,  of  a  bright  yellow  hue  w\i«a.  m  ^"e^  "ti^Xkl^ 
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a  fine  sahnon-colour  when  cooked.  The  fishing  is  open,  and 
good  sport  may  be  enjoyed  occasionally  by  the  use  of  a  boat, 
which  can  be  hired.  The  water  from  this  lake  issues  in 
considerable  volume,  at  the  western  end,  through  a  chasm  in 
the  rocks,  tumbling  in  three  cataracts  down  a  height  of  100  feet, 
called  the  FalU  of  Betfiglog,  or  the  SkulL  At  this  point  the 
stream  is  crossed  by  the  turnpike  road ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
an  advantageous  view  of  the  falls,  it  is  advisable  to  descend, 
at  the  bridge,  to  the  lowest  accessible  part  of  the  river-bank. 

Llyn  Idwal  is  a  smaller  pool,  situated  in  a  dark  deep 
hollow  of  the  Glyder  mountains,  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  falls  of  Benglog.  The  lofty,  black,  perpendicular 
rocks,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  render  it  a  scene  of  gloom 
and  horror,  sometimes  made  still  more  appalling  by  the  violent 
agitation  of  the  waters,  when  currents  of  air  produce  fierce 
eddies,  and  toss  up  waves  resembling  in  force  and  height 
those  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  named 
from  a  young  prince  Idwal,  son  and  heir  of  Owen  Gwynedd, 
who  was  murdered  here  by  Dunawt,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
father,  Nefydd  Hardd,  to  whom  the  youth  had  been  entrusted 
by  his  royal  parent. 

In  the  rocks  which  overshadow  the  pool  is  seen  a  terrific 
chasm  called  Twl-DHy  i.e.  the  Black  Cleft,  or,  aa  it  is  popularly 
named,  the  DeviVa  Kitchen,  extending  450  feet  in  length,  100 
in  depth,  and  only  6  in  width.  A  stream  rolls  down  the 
cleft,  several  times  broken  in  its  descent  by  the  jutting  rocks. 
After  much  rain,  the  water  falls  in  one  vast  cataract  several 
hundred  feet  in  height.  At  the  bottom  are  a  number  of 
circular  holes  in  the  rocks,  naturally  produced  by  the  falling 
water.  These,  which  vary  in  diameter  from  2  or  3  inches  to 
2  or  3  feet,  are  vulgarly  called  the  DeviVs  Pots. 

Nant  Frangon,  or  the  Vale  of  Beavers,  is  supposed  to  be 
so  named  from  having  been  formerly  a  cover  for  those  amphi- 
bious animals,  no  longer  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
valley  extends  in  length  about  4  miles,  nearly  straight,  and 
gradually  descending,  and  its  breadth  is  little  more  than  half? 
a-mile.  The  lower  part  is  marshy,  and  but  partially  culti- 
vated, and  the  small  river  Ogwen  meanders  through  the  whole 
length.  The  road  forms  a  terrace  on  the  N.E.  side,  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  river,  and  beneath  the  impending 
crags  of  Camedd  Dafydd.  On  each  side  the  mountains  rise 
abruptly  to  a  great  height,  and  in  their  kugft  T^Uaa  of  rugged^ 
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bBrten  crags,  present  a  fine  contmat  to  the  verdure  in  the 
glen  below.  The  acene  has  heen  poetically  Btjled,  "  beauty 
sleeping  in  the  lap  of  horror."  By  the  gradual  action  of  wind 
and  rain,  portions  of  the  cliff  are  aometiraes  detached,  and 
sent  with  great  force  and  noise  into  the  valley.     In  the  winter 


of  1831,  a  gentleman  who  was  driving  through,  beheld  aa. 
immense  mass  of  rock,  afterwardB  estimated  at  upwards  of 
1000  tons,  fall  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  portions  of  it 
rolliog  across  the  road  into  the  vallej  and  the  river,  and 
other  parts  settling  on  the  road,  which,  a  minute  at  t-s^ 
before,  he  had  traversed,  rendering  it  vm^sa^Vi  Icit  ^^f1 
cari'ssge  to  pass  until  the  obstruction,  viafl  leioove.i. 
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CARNARVON  TO  BEDDGELERT, 
By  Lltn  CwBLLm. 

This  is  the  most  direct  road  to  Beddgelert,  although  the  longer  one  by 

Llanberis  is  more  frequented. 


ON  RIGHT 
FBOM  CABMARYON. 


To  Pwllheli,  20  m. 


PenrhAs,  Dr.  Miller. 


Nant  Mill,  with  pi©- 
turesque  Cascade  and 
Bridge. 

Castell  Gidwm,  and 
Craig  Cwm  Bychan,  a 
portion  of  the  ragged 
Mynydd  Mawr. 


Llyn-y-dywarchen,  or 
the  Pool  of  the  Sod, 
with  aFloating  Island. 

To  Nantlle  Mines  and 
Llyns,  and  the  Pass 
of  Drws-y-Coed. 


Moel  Hebog,  or  the 
HiU  of  Flight. 
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CARNARVON. 


Bettws  Gaimon. 


Llyn  Cwellin, 
a  lake  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length, 
abounding  with  trout 
and  red  char. 


4i 


Si 
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Pont  Rhydd  Dfi. 


Llyn-y-Gader. 

Pitt's  Head,  a  rock  at 
the  i-oadside,  the  rugged 
outline  of  which  exhibits 
a  resemblance  to  the 
profile  of  the  statesman. 

Nant  Colwyn. 

.fi|55l  cr.  the  river  Col- 
wyn, near  its  junction 
with  the  Qwynant. 
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ON  LETT 
FBOM  CABNARVON. 


Llanbeblig  Church. 
Cefti  Hendref,  D.  M. 
Allen,  Esq. 
Vicarage,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Vincent. 
Glaugwna. 
Glynafon. 

Church  dedicated  to 
Germanus,  who  led 
the  Britons  to  the 
celebrated  Victoria 
Alleluiatica  at  Maes- 
y-Garmon. 

Moel  Aeliau  (or  Eilio> 

Flas  Nant,  a  shooting 
box  of  Sir  R.  B.  Wil- 
liams Bulkely,  Bart. 


The  "Snowdon 

Guide,"  a  roadside 
Inn,  from  which  the 
ascent  of  Snowdon 
may  be  made. 


Farm-house  where 
track  strikes  off  by 
which  the  ascent  of 
Snowdon  is  made 
from  Beddgelert. 


To  Capel  Curig.  12  m. 


N.B. — ^The  branch  line  of  railway  between  Beddgelert  and  Tremadoc  remains 
unflnisbed  for  want  of  funds.    Half  of  it  has  still  to  be  levelled,  and  all  the 
bridges  have  to  he  built. 
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The  first  stage  of  this  route  is  h7  the  Bite  of  the  Roman 
station  Sei/onCium,  and  Llanbrhliff,  the  parish  churcJi  of 
Carnarvon.  Nothing  heyond  this  demands  special  ohserva- 
tion,  nntil  entering  the  vale  of  Bettiffs,  and  approaching  the 
vilhige  of  BHtva  Garmmi,  so  called  from  Oermanus,  the 
Christian  missionary  and  sucoesafnl  warrior,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated.  This  Gennanos,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Britons  in  the  celebrated  Alleluia 
victory,  near  Mold,  a.d.  448.  The  church  in  the  midst  of 
the  valley  is  a  pleasing  object,  and  the  mountain  scenery  ou 
either  side  is  truly  sublime. 

A  mile  beyond  Bettws  Garmon,  and  close  to  the  road  ia 
Nant  Mill,  with  its  beautiful  little  cascades,  a  charming,  pic- 


i  object,  which  has,  times  without  number,  worthily 
employed  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  has  formed  the  subject 
of  exa^erated  and  oft>quoted  eulogies,  which  we  forbear  \a 
repeat  The  pleasure  with  which  this  scene  ia  viewed  is 
probably  attributable,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  combination 
of  lovely,  picturesque  beauty,  with  the  sublime  grandeur  of 
the  adjacent  mountains,  the  vast  grassy  hilla  of  Moel  Eilio  (or 
the  Frosty  Hill),  on  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  tke  tw!^ 
frowninfr  crngs  of  Mynydd  Mavir  (or  t\\e  GresA  "^VtiMiAtCMii- 
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is  dedrable  to  walk  a  few  jiards  from  the  road,  and  cross  the 
river,  as  the  fiEill  and  the  entire  scene  appear  to  greater 
advantage  from  the  opposite  bank. 

Llyn  Cwellyn  is  soon  afterwards  reached,  the  road  passing 
along  its  margin.  It  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  and 
A  half  long  and  half-a-mile  broad,  aboimding  with  trout,  and  a 
species  of  char,  the  Salmo  alpinus  of  Linnaeus,  called  in  Welsh 
Torgochy  or  red-belly.  This  fish  is  not  uncommon  in  moimtain- 
ous  districts,  audi  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  Windermere 
and  other  lakes  m  the  north  of  England.  Mynydd  Mawr  rises 
abruptly  from  the  water,  its  rugged  barren  front  shading  the 
pool,  and  casting  a  gloom  over  the  scene.  One  arm  of  this 
bleak  and  frowning  moimtain,  boldly  projecting  into  the  lake, 
is  called  Craig  Cwm  Bychan,  It  is  so  precipitous  as  to  be 
apparently  inaccessible,  yet  on  its  highest  point  there  are 
some  remains  of  an  ancient  British  fortification,  concerning 
which  tradition  relates  that  it  was  the  stronghold  of  a  re- 
nowned, gigantic  warrior,  named  CidwuL  Miss  Costello,  who 
represents  this  Cidwm  to  have  been  a  robber  chief,  the  scourge 
and  dread  of  the  surrounding  country,  gives  the  following 
legend  respecting  one  of  his  deeds  ; — ^**  TTie  brother  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  was  passing,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  along 
this  rocky  gorge,  on  his  way  to  meet  his  mother  Helena, 
when  this  marauder  slew  the  young  prince  with  an  arrow. 
One  of  the  soldiers  was  immediately  sent  forward  with  the 
disastrous  tidings  to  the  unfortunate  mother,  whom  he  met 
in  one  of  the  deep  recesses  leading  to  Tan-y-Bwlch.  She 
advanced  joyously  to  meet  him,  thinking  that  her  son  was 
just  at  hand,  but  on  hearing  the  lamentable  truth,  wrung  her 
hands  in  anguish  and  exclaimed,  'Croes  awr  inii!'— *0h! 
adverse  hour  for  me  !*  Whoever  inquires  the  name  of  the 
spot  in  which  the  sad  news  reached  the  bereaved  Helena, 
will  be  told  that  that  part  of  the  valley  is  to  this  day  called 
'Croes  awr."' 

At  7i  miles  from  Carnarvon,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a 
comfortable  Inn,  called  The  Snowdon  Guide,  from  which  an 
ascent  of  the  mountain  may  be  commenced  ;  but  this  way  is 
more  difficult,  and  on  all  accounts  less  eligible  than  from 
Llanberis  or  Capel  Curig. 

Llyn-y-Dywarcheh,  or  the  pool  of  the  sod,  is  a  small  lake, 
or  tarn,  in  a  mountain  hollow,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
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road ;  much  noticed  by  writers  on  account  of  what  is  called  a 
floating  island.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  detached  piece  of  bog-earth,  six  or  eight  yards  square. 
From  Llyn-y-Dywarchen  there  is  a  road  westward  to  the  wild 
romantic  pass  of  Drws-y-Coed,  ije,  the  door  or  passage  of  the 
wood ;  to  the  productive  slate-quarries  of  Nantlle ;  and  to 
the  two  beautiful  lakes,  called  LVyniau-Nant^lrf,  A  narrow 
isthmus  between  these  lakes  affords  an  advantageous  view  of 
Snowdon  ;  and  this  is  the  spot  at  which  Wilson  sketched  his 
admired  picture  of  the  mountain.  The  valley  of  Nantlle  is 
very  picturesque,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known, 
and  more  frequented  by  tourists.  If  a  good  Inn  were  erected 
here,  it  might,  ere  long,  be  as  attractive  as  Llanberis  or 
Beddgelert.  In  this  vicinity  Edward  I.  encamped  his  army 
when  engaged  in  subjugating  the  principality.  At  a  spot 
called  Bala  Daulyn  (which  signifies,  the  place  where  a  river 
is  discharged  into  two  lakes),  a  farm-house  is  shown  in  which 
it  is  said  that  Edward  resided  in  the  summer  of  1284,  and 
whence  he  issued  some  of  his  edicts.  From  the  quarries  of 
this  neighbourhood,  which  employ  2000  men,  vast  quantities 
of  slates  are  conveyed  by  railway  to  Carnarvon.  The  lakes 
are  too  near  to  the  quarries,  and  too  often  poached  by  the 
miners,  to  allow  of  much  sport  to  the  amateur  angler.  The 
stream  which  issues  from  the  lakes  is  called  the  Llyfni  ;  it 
flows  westward,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  Carnarvon  bay, 
Llyn-y-GadeTy  or  the  pool  of  the  chair,  is  a  gloomy  lake, 
nearly  circular,  surrounded  by  dark  and  rugged  crags,  in  whose 
strangely  broken  outline  imagination  discovers  sundry  resem- 
blances to  the  forms  of  various  objects,  which,  however,  the 
imimaginative  and  incredulous  are  not  always  able  to  discern. 
At  a  short  distance  hence,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  is  one  mass 
of  rock,  in  which  few  will  fail  to  observe  a  tolerable  resem- 
blance to  the  peculiar  and  well-known  profile  of  the  distin- 
guished statesman  William  Pitt,  and  hence  it  bears  the 
appellation  of  Pittas  Head,  Here  the  path  commences  by 
which  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  is  made  from  Beddgelert.  The 
road  now  descends,  along  with  the  river  Colwyn,  through  the 
pleasant  valley  Nant  Colwyn  to  Beddgelert, 


This  pictureeque  viUnge   is  eitimted  on 
Rtnall  Terdant  level,  at  the  junction  of 
)  v.ilea,  and  closely  surrounded  by 
A    spacious    and    wel). 
t  managed  Hotel,  The  Roi/al  Goat,  with 
.   excellent    coffee-room,    affordfl    ac- 
'  commodatioii    to  a  large    number    of 
i,  but  in  the  height  of  the  season  it 
3  not  unfreqnently  eacessively  crowded, 
Ereij  effort,  however,  should  he  made  to 
I  itself,   and   so   conveniently 
The  streams  which  flow  througji 
Nant  Qwynant  and  Nant  Colwyn  form  &  JAmctin;^^^^^^^^ 
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below  the  ivy-mantled  bridge  by  which  the  village  is  entered, 
and  the  river  which  their  union  forms,  assuming  the  name  of 
Glaslyn,  flows  onward  through  the  romantic  pass  of  Aher- 
glaslyn,  and  forms  a  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Carnarvon  ^nd  Merioneth,  until  it  discharges  itself  in  the 
estuary  of  Traeth-mawr,  below  Tremadoc. 

The  parish  of  Beddgelert  is  extensive,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1375,  of  whom  1066  are  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  309 
in  Merionethshire.  The  church,  formerly  conventual,  and 
belonging  to  a  priory  of  Augustines,  is  small  but  neat,  and 
rather  lofty  in  comparison  with  others  in  these  parts.  Of  the 
priory  buildings  no  vestige  remains  ;  but,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  some  parts  of  the  church,  it  is  inferred  that  portions 
of  the  ruins  have  been  used  at  different  times  in  the  repairs 
of  the  more  modem  structure.  Tradition  thus  relates  the 
aflTecting  incident  which  is  said  to  have  originated  the  name 
of  the  place :-— Llewelyn  the  Great,  with  his  family,  had  a 
residence  here  during  the  hunting  season.  One  day,  while 
engaged  in  the  chase,  the  prince  was  surprised  by  the  absence 
of  his  favourite  hound  Gelert,  which  he  had  received  as  a 
present  from  his  father-in-lafw.  King  John.  On  returning,  he 
was  met  by  his  dog,  hastening  to  him  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary manifestation  of  pleasure.  Observing,  however,  that  the 
animal's  jaws  were  besmeared  with  blood,  he  became  alarmed, 
and,  rushing  to  the  house,  he  there  found  his  infant's  cradle 
overturned,  and  the  ground  about  it  bloody.  Rashly  con- 
cluding that  the  hound  had  killed  his  child,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  slew  the  poor  animal  while  in  the  act  of  caressing 
his  master.  Soon  afterwards,  on  removing  the  cradle,  he 
found  beneath  it  his  child  alive,  unhurt,  and  sleeping  by  the 
side  of  a  dead  wolf.  The  truth  was  at  once  apparent 
During  the  absence  of  the  family,  a  wolf  had  entered  the 
house,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  the  faithful  dog  in  time  to 
prevent  its  doing  injury  to  the  sleeping  infant.  The  prince, 
deeply  aflFected  by  the  incident,  carefully  buried  his  favourite, 
thus  slain  by  his  own  hand,  and  built  a  tomb  over  his  grave. 
Hence  the  place  is  still  called  Bedd-Gelert,  or  the  grave  of 
Gelert.  The  poem  suggested  by  this  legend,  written  by  the 
Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer,  is  well  known.  There  is  a  Welsh 
saying  which  seems  to  allude  to  the  story  :  "  He  repents  as 
much  08  the  man  who  killed  his  dog  •,"  and  this  might  lead 
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one  to  suppose  tiat  the  sad  tale  i»  indeed  true.  But  tben 
the  same  story,  witli  slight  variations,  is  told  m  different 
places,  and  concerning  different  persons.  It  is  said  to  be 
engraved  on  a  rock  at  Limerick  ;  it  is  told  in  an  old  Englisli 
romance  ;  it  ia  repeated  in  France  ;  and  it  is  the  subject  of 
a  PerBian  drama  !  Who,  then,  can  be  very  confident  in  its 
truth) 


The  majestic  mountain  on  the  W.,  whose  dark  towering 
clifffl  immediately  overhang  the  village,  h  Mod  Hebog,  or  the 
Hill  of  Flight,  one  of  the  reoeaaea  of  which  is  shown  aa  the 
hiding-place  of  Owen  Oljmdwii  In  a  bog  on  this  mountain 
was  found,  in  1784,  a  very  curious,  elaborately- wrought 
brass  shield,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  ia  pronounced  to  be 
undoubtedly  of  Roman  construction.  The  following  geolo^cal 
hint,  in  the  handwriting  of  Professor  Buckland,  was  framed 
and  at  one  time  suspended  in  the  hotel  : — 


rglnalyn,  1 

M  yards  below 

he  bridge,  on  Ih 

9  r%ht  bink  «! 

jf  the  fHTTDwa, 

on  mumJ6 

and  poUshed  sn 

,  which  Agusiz 
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There  are  some  copper-mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
the  works  are  not  conducted  with  much  energy  or  success* 
At  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  hotel  there  are  some  pretty 
cascades  on  the  river  Colwyn,  Turning  to  the  left,  aftei^ 
crossing  the  village  bridge,  and  proceeding  a  hundred  yards 
on  the  Carnarvon  road,  a  gate  will  be  observed  opening  on  a 
path  which  leads  across  a  meadow  to  the  river-side.  It  is  a 
scene  of  much  beauty,  an  agreeable  object  for  a  short  and 
leisurely  stroll.  Coaches,  running  between  Llanberis  and 
Tremadoc,  pass  through  this  village  daily  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  hotel  is  well  provided  with  all  facili- 
ties for  travelling. 

The  Pass  of  Aberolasltn,  which  extends  from  a  little 
below  Beddgelert  to  the  bridge  called  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  romantic  scenes  in  North  Wales.  The  stream, 
which  here  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Car- 
narvon and  Merioneth,  rapidly  descends  over  a  rocky  channel, 
the  mountains  rising  abruptly  &om  its  banks,  and  forming 
nearly  perpendicular  walls  to  the  height  of  700  feet.  The 
road,  just  wide  enough  for  two  carriages,  pursues  the  windings 
of  the  river,  upon  its  western  side,  overhung  by  dark  and 
craggy  rocks,  whose  opposing  and  precipitous  fronts  indicate, 
by  the  exact  correspondence  of  their  strata,  that  they  have 
been  rent  asunder  by  sudden  and  violent  convulsion.  The 
terrific  grandeur  of  the  scene  powerfully  arrests  and  excites 
the  imagination.  In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  pass  a  rock  is 
pointed  out  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Chair  of  Rhys  Ooch 
O'ryriy  the  celebrated  mountain  bard,  contemporary  with  Owen 
Glyndwr.  He  had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
the  English,  who  charged  him  with  the  dire  oflFence  of  having, 
by  his  compositions,  inspired  the  Welsh  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  animated  them  to  maintain  their  long  and  gallant 
struggle  to  throw  off  the  galling  Saxon  yoke.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  long  life  he  retreated  to  this  neighbourhood,  and 
making  this  stone  his  daily  resort,  here  he  mused,  composed, 
and  sang.  He  died,  it  is  said,  in  the  year  1420,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  holy  ground  at  Beddgelert. 

Pont  Aberglaslyn  is  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  stream, 

J  J-  mile  from  Beddgelert,  connecting  the  two  counties,  and 

forming  the  principal  communication.  Xietw^eiv.  them.     It  is  a 
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single  arch,  stretching  from  rock  to  rock,  at  no  very  great 
elevation  above  the  river ;  whose  waters,  confined  within  a 
narrow  channel,  here  make  a  boisterous  descent,  and  dash 
impetuously  against  the  unyielding  masses  that  lie  in  wild 
confusion  in  their  course.  In  the  structure  itself  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary,  but  its  position  is  peculiarly  striking, 
and  every  part  of  tlie  surrounding  scenery  is  of  surpassing 
grandeur. 

At  this  spot,  the  tourist  intending  to  enter  Merionethshire 
(for  Dolgelly,  etc)  proceeds  by  coach  to  Tremadoc  (7  miles 
distant,  and  the  nearest  railway  station  for  the  south),  and 
thence  per  railway.     Barmouth  is  the  junction  for  Dolgelly. 

A  mountainous  excursion  may  be  made  from  Beddgelert 
to  Tan-y-bwlch  and  Festiniog,  the  former  being  9  miles  and  the 
latter  12  miles  distant.  These  places  may  also  be  reached  by 
the  branch-line  of  the  Cambrian  Kailway  from  Tremadoc  and 
Portmadoc. 


Tremadoc  and  Portmadoc. 

[Hotela:  Royal  and  Madock's  Arms ;  Ship  and  Commercial.] 
7  miles  from  Beddgelert.    Railway  to  Beddgelert  not  completed.  ' 

Tremadoc,  i.e,  Madock's  town,  is  built  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  reclaimed  land,  and  near  the  base  of  a  lofty 
rock.  It  is  quadrangular,  and  contains  a  commodious  market- 
place, a  large  assembly-room  used  both  as  a  school  and  a 
town-hall,  good  hotels,  a  church  with  a  lofty  spire,  and  a  neat 
Dissenting  chapel. 

Portmadoc,  in  like  manner,  is  a  recent  erection,  and  has 
become  a  harbour  of  considerable  importance,  accessible  to 
vessels  of  300  tons  burthen.  It  has  spacious  quays  and  a 
lively  trade.  Great  quantities  of  slates  from  the  Festiniog 
quarries,  and  some  copper-ore  from  neighbouring  mines,  are 
exported  here. 

Here  is  witnessed  the  successful  result  of  a  noble  enter- 
prise, accomplished,  in  spite  of  formidable  difficulties  and 
temporary  disappointments,  by  the  late  William  Alexander 
Madocks,  Esq.  A  vast  extent  of  land,  now  under  cultivation, 
was  formerly  a  sandy  marsh,  subject  to  the  m^\x«Vi<!fc  ^1  *Cv\^ 
tides,  called  Traethrmawr,  or  the  great  sand,    'I^iS^  \:^3aa  \i'iR». 
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gained  from  the  sea,  secured  by  embaiikment,  and  rendered 
productiye  of  a  considerable  income.  A  scheme  for  this  pur- 
pose was  long  ago  suggested  by  Sir  John  Wynne  of  Gwydir, 
who  sought  the  assistance  of  his  conntr^onan,  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  Madocks 
first  succeeded  in  enclosing  2000  acres  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  then  called  Penmorfa  Marsh  ;  and  he  subsequently 
constructed  an  embankment  across  the  estuary,  one  mile  in 
length,  by  means  of  which  more  than  6000  additional  acres 
were  secured.  The  sum  expended  in  these  works  is  stated  to 
have  exceeded  Xl 00,000.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tremadoc  is 
Tan^yr-AlU  surrounded  by  plantations,  and  near  to  the  port 
is  Morfa  Lodge^  two  mansions  erected  by  Mr.  Madocks.  One 
mile  north  of  Tremadoc  is  the  ancient  and  romantically  situ- 
ated village  of  Penmorfa,  From  the  great  embankment  which 
connects  the  counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Merioneth,  especially 
about  midway,  the  view  of  the  encircling  mountains  is  truly 
magnificent 


PORTMADOO  TO  PWLLHELI.     By  RaH. 

Portmadoc  and  Carnarvon  are  the  two  points  from  which 
Pwllheli  may  be  reached  most  conveniently.  The  distance  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.  13  miles,  and  the  stations  are  as 
follow : — 


From  Portmadoc. 

Crlccieth            ...         6  Miles. 

Afon  Wen          .           .           .          8      „ 

Pwllheli                        .           .        13     „ 

From  Carnartok. 

lilanwndna. 

Qroeslow. 

Pengyroes — Hotels:  Goat; 

Victoria. 
Pant  Glas. 

Brynlrir. 
Ynya. 
Chwilog. 
Afon  wen. 
PwllbelL 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. 


This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Denbigh,  Ruthin,  and 
Corwen  Railway,  extending  southwards  from  Rhyl,  and  also 
by  the  Great  Western,  vid  Chester,  Wrexham,  Ruabon,  and 
Llangollen.  It  is  the  most  populous  of  the  six  counties  of 
North  Wales,  although  it  ranks  third  in  respect  to  size.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  county  is  parallel  with  Flintshire, 
while  another  large  portion  extends  much  farther  to  the  S. 
and  S.E.  On  the  N.  it  borders  on  the  Irish  Sea  ;  the  N.E. 
side  is  contiguous  to  Flintshire  and  Cheshire,  and  the  S.E.  to 
Shropshire ;  from  S.  to  N.W.  it  is  successively  bounded  by 
the  three  counties  of  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  and  Carnarvon, 
from  the  last  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Conway, 
but  not  accurately,  as  portions  of  Carnarvonshire  are  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  river.  The  length  of  the  county  is  commonly 
stated  to  be  nearly  50  miles,  and  its  breadth  18  or  20  ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  shape  is  too  irregular  to  allow  of  anything  like 
accuracy  in  such  measurement.  Denbighshire  has  much  of 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  Wales,  though  soft- 
ened in  many  parts  by  fertility  and  beauty,  especially  in  the 
vales  of  Clwyd  and  Llangollen,  and  a  large  tract  about  Wrex- 
ham.  SomT  dkfricte  a^  productive  rf  valuable  minerals, 
particularly  iron-ore  of  excellent  quality,  coal  in  great  abund- 
ance, limestone  and  slate.  The  rivers  of  Denbighshire  are  the 
following :  the  Dee,  entering  from  Merionethshire,  passes  from 
W.  to  E.  by  the  Vale  of  Llangollen ;  the  Clwyd,  taking  its 
rise  S.W.  of  Ruthin,  flows  past  that  town,  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  vale  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  enters  Flint- 
shire near  St  Asaph  ;  the  Elwy  waters  the  northern  portion  of 
the  county,  and  joining  the  Clwyd  near  Rhuddlan,  the  united 
stream  enters  the  sea  at  Rhyl ;  the  Conway  is,  through  a  great 
part  of  its  course,  a  boundary  between  this  county  and  Car- 
narvonshire, having,  however,  both  its  rise  and  its  outlet  in 
the  latter  county.  To  these  rivers  the  Aled,  the  Alyn,  the 
Alwen,  the  Ceiriog,  and  many  smaller  streams,  are  tributary. 
The  principal  mountains  are  those  which  rise  above  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd  ;  a  part  of  the  Berwyn  range  at  the  junction  with 
Merionethshire  ;  and  a  cluster  of  low  dreary  hills  towards  the 
west,  extending  over  many  miles,  called  M'ljU'ijdd  HxratlKA^. 
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At  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion  this  district  formed 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices  ;  under  the  Romans  it 
was  included  in  Yenedotia,  one  of  the  minor  divisions  of 
Britannia  Secunda  ;  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  and  incursions  of  the  Mercians,  but  the 
inhabitants  successfully  repelled  the  invaders,  and  thrust  them 
entirely  out  of  the  extensive  district  which  lies  between  the 
rivers  Conway  and  Dee. 

Antiquarian  remains  in  this  county  include  many  objects 
of  great  interest,  as  the  ruined  castles  at  Denbigh,  Ruthin, 
Holt,  and  Llangollen  ;  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  and  Eliseg^s  Pillar 
near  Llangollen ;  tumuli  in  the  parish  of  Llanarmon ;  vestiges 
of  British  forts  and  encampments  near  Ruabon,  St.  Qeorge, 
and  Abergele  ;  and  portions  of  Oflfa's  Dyke  and  Watt's  Dyke 
near  the  SiK  extremity. 

The  population  in  1861  amounted  to  100,778. 

The  members  of  Parliament  are  two  for  the  county,  and 
one  for  the  united  boroughs  of  Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Holt,  and 
Ruthin. 


Miles  from  Rhyl. 
11^  Denbigh. 
18    Ruthin. 
80    Corwen. 
43    Bala. 
60    Dolgelly. 


The  following  are  the  main  stations  on  the  Denbigh, 
Ruthin,  and  Corwen  Railway,  which  traverses  the  county  by 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd  : — 

Miles  ftt>m  RhyL 

Rhyl  (Chester  and  Holy- 
head line), 
li  Foryd. 
8^  Rhuddlan. 
6    St.  Asaph. 
8^  Trefnant 

The  portion  of  the  line  by  the  side  of  Lake  Bala  is  now 
completed.     A  regular  coach  runs  between  Bala  and  Festiniog. 

Vale  of  Clwyd. 

This  renowned  valley  has  been  so  highly,  and  even  extra- 
vagantly eulogised,  that  strangers  may  find  its  beauties  fail  to 
satisfy  the  anticipations  with  which  they  approach.  It  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  rich  cultivation  and  tranquil  beauty,  but  has 
no  features  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  ;  and  for  high  and 
romantic  interest  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glens  and 
valleys  in  the  counties  of  Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  Cardigan,  and 
Glamorgan.     The  tourist  with  moderate   expectations  will, 
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however,  find  much  to  gratify  and  delight.  The  Welsh  name 
I^yfnf^  Glteydy  the  Vale  of  the  Flat,  accurately  expresses  its 
geneiul  character. 

Watered  through  its  whole  length  by  the  river  Clwyd,  it 
extends  from  about  4  miles  S.  of  Ruthin,  in  a  N.W.  direction, 
to  the  coast  of  Flintshiie,  about  24  miles  ;  while  in  breadth 
it  varies  from  about  2  miles  to  6  or  7.  It  is  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  those  on  the  E.  side  being 
the  most  lofty  and  conspicuous.  At  the  S.  it  is  closed  in  by 
mountains,  and  at  the  N.  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  The  land 
which  lies  near  to  the  river  is  level,  cultivated,  and  fertile,  in 
most  parts  producing  com  of  good  quality.  But  the  liability, 
to  floods,  which  are  sometimes  very  destructive,  materially 
reduces  the  value  of  the  land.  The  plain  and  portions  of  the 
slopes  are  well  wooded,  and  the  peaceful  cottages  and  cheerful 
homesteads  suggest  ideas  of  serenity,  comfort,  and  content- 
ment. Elegant  villas,  and  in  some  instances  stately  mansions, 
grace  the  river's  side,  or  repose  in  the  shelter  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hills.  The  roads  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  low  level, 
aflFording  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  river.  To  obtain  a 
full  view  of  the  valley,  it  is  desirable  to  ascend  some  of  the 
neighbouring  heights ;  or  portions  of  it  may  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage from  the  castle  of  Denbigh  and  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Asaph. 

Burke,  in  his  '^  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of 
Nature,"  thus  compares  the  vales  of  England  to  those  of 
Wales,  and  discriminates  the  peculiar  features  of  the  most 
celebrated  amongst  the  latter : — ^^  In  England,  few  are  the 
vales  remarkable  for  picturesque  effect.  They  are  rich  in 
wood,  in  meadow,  in  animals,  and  in  buildings  ;  but  they  are 
destitute,  for  the  most  part,  of  rocks,  ruins,  and  mountains. 
None  of  them,  therefore,  can  compare  with  the  vales  of  Clwyd, 
Llangollen,  or  Ffestiniog  ;  and  they  possess  little  which  will 
enable  them  to  stand  in  competition  with  those  of  the  Usk, 
Towy,  and  Glamorgan.  Of  these  the  Clwyd  is  the  most 
rich  ;  Llangollen  the  most  picturesque  ;  Festiniog  the  most 
abounding  in  beautiful  and  sublime  combination  ;  the  Gla- 
morgan the  most  rural ;  the  Usk  the  most  graceful  ;  and  the 
Towy  by  far  the  most  adapted  for  a  tranquil  and  elegant 
retirement." 

The  now  peaceful  vale  of  Clwyd  \iaa  \>eett  Oaa  %R«Qfc  ^ 
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warfiare  and  carnage.  In  the  year  1115  a  dreadful  conflict 
was  obstinately  maintained  here  between  Howel  ap  Meredith 
and  Howel  ap  Ithel,  which,  after  great  slaughter  on  both  sides, 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  1164,  David  ap  Owen 
having  successfully  invaded  Flintshire,  and  canied  away  many 
of  its  chief  men,  drove  their  cattle  into  Dyflfryn  Clwyd.  Other 
memorable  historical  incidents  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  towns  situated  in  the  valley,  with  which  they  are  more 
directly  associated. 

The  RrvEB  Clwtd  rises  in  Bronbanog  hills,  S.W.  of  Ruthin, 
and,  until  it  reaches  that  town,  flows  through  a  narrow  valley 
which  afterwards  extends  in  breadth.  In  passing  along  the 
vale  to  which  the  river  gives  its  name,  it  receives  accessions 
from  several  minor  streams  ;  and  below  St.  Asaph  its  volume 
of  water  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  confluence  of  the  Elwy, 
with  which  it  disputes  the  right  of  giving  name  to  the  re- 
mainder of  its  course ;  that  of  the  Elwy  is,  however,  sanctioned 
by  the  Ordnance  map,  and  is  generally  preferred  by  the  best 
authorities.  About  three  miles  below  Rhuddlan  the  united 
streams  flow  into  the  Irish  Sea  between  Rhyl  and  Abergele  ; 
the  Clwyd  having  had  a  course  which,  inclusive  of  its  ser- 
pentine windings,  may  be  estimated  at  about  30  miles.  The 
influence  of  the  tide  extends  only  as  far  as  Rhuddlan,  and  to 
that  place  the  river  is  navigable  by  flat-bottomed  boats  of  70 
tons.  The  charms  of  the  river  Clwyd  are  worthily  celebrated 
in  the  well-known  sonnet  by  Mrs.  Hemans  : — 

**  O  Cambrian  river  1  with  slow  music  gliding, 
By  pastoral  hills,  old  woods,  and  mined  towers  ; 
Now  'midst  thy  reeds  and  golden  willows  hiding, 
Now  gleaming  forth  by  some  rich  bank  of  flowers ; 
Long  flowed  the  current  of  my  life's  clear  hours 
Onward  with  thine,  whose  voice  yet  haunts  my  dream. 
Though  time  and  change,  and  other  mightier  powers. 
Far  from  thy  side  have  borne  me.    Thou  smooth  stream  1 
Art  winding  still  thy  sunny  meads  along, 
Murm'ring  to  cottage  and  grey  hall  thy  song. 
Low,  sweet,  unchanged  I    My  being's  tide  hath  passed 
Through  rocks  and  storms  ;  yet  will  I  not  complain. 
If  thus  wrought  Aree  and  pure  from  earthly  stain, 
Brightly  its  waves  may  reach  their  parent  deep  at  last." 

The  Vale  of  Clwyd  Railway  passes  near  Rhuddlan  Castle, 
which  is  well  seen  from  the  line.  St.  Asaph  is  close  on  the 
ri^ht  and  Denbigh  Castle  nearly  a  mile  from  the  station. 
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BHUDDLAN, 

[Hotels :  Black  ;  New.] 

anciently  a  place  of  magnitude  and  importance,  retains  no 
features  of  its  original  character  except  its  ruined  castle,  and 
a  few  other  interesting  remains  of  antiquity.  It  is  situated 
in  a  low  flat  district  of  the  county  of  Flint,  near  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy,  and  about  3  miles  from 
their  outlet  in  the  Irish  Channel.  The  stream,  below  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  is  sometimes  called  the  Clwyd,  but 
more  generally,  and,  as  it  appears,  more  properly,  the  Elwy.  It 
is  navigable  as  high  as  Khuddlan  by  smaU  vessels  ;  and  here 
it  is  crossed  by  a  good  bridge  of  two  arches,  built  or  repaired 
in  1595  ;  one  of  the  battlements  of  which  bears  the  sculptured 
arms  of  Hughes,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  population  of  the 
parish  of  Khuddlan,  which  includes  the  chapelry  of  Khyl,  and 
some  other  townships,  is  4397;  of  the  parliamentary  borough, 
1406.  It  is  one  of  the  boroughs  contributory  to  Flint  in  the 
election  of  one  M.P. 

Edward  I.  gave  to  Rhuddlan  the  privileges  of  a  free  borough, 
with  various  immunities,  designing  thereby  to  reconcile  the 
Welsh  to  the  ascendency  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  here 
that  he  succeeded  in  the  politic  stratagem  for  inducing  the 
Welsh  to  acknowledge  his  infant  son,  bom  at  Carnarvon,  as 
Prince  of  "Wales.  Here  also  was  passed  the  celebrated  law, 
called  the  Statute  of  Rhuddlan,  which,  after  reciting  many 
curious  particulars  relative  to  "Welsh  customs  previous  to 
Edward's  conquest,  enacted  new  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  "Wales.  There  is  still  standing  a  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  house  in  which  Edward  held  his  council  or  parliament. 
This  old  wall  has  been  wrought  into  the  gable  of  a  row  of 
small  houses  ;  and  affixed  to  it  is  a  tablet,  with  the  following 

inscription : — 

"This  fragment 

Is  the  remains  of  the  Building 

Where  King  Edward  the  First 

Held  his  Parliament, 

A.  D.  1283, 

In  which  passed  the  statute  of  Rhuddlan, 

^curing 

To  the  Principality  of  Wales 

Its  Judicial  Rights 

And   IndependenceJ* 


ISS  BHUDDLAN. 

Between  the  town  and  the  sea  is  an  extensive  tract  of  low 
land  called  Morfa  Rhvddlan,  ie,  the  Marsh  of  Rhuddlau, 
where,  in  the  year  795,  a  dreadful  hattle  was  fought,  between 
the  Saxons  under  Ofifa,  king  of  Mercia,  and  the  Welsh  under 
Caradoc,  in  which  the  latter,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  All  who  were  made  prisoners 
were  cruelly  and  indiscriminately  put  to  death,  and  nearly 
all  who  escaped  from  the  hands  oi  the  Saxons  perished  in 
the  marsh,  from  the  influx  of  the  tide.  The  popular  Welsh 
air,  Morfa  RhtMlan,  distinguished  by  the  plaintive  sweetness 
of  its  melody,  was  composed  in  commemoration  of  this  disas- 
trous event. 

Khuddlan  Castle  is  a  quadrangular  structure  of  red  stone, 
with  six  massive  towers  flanking  lofty  curtain-walls.  It  has 
evidently  been  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  with  little  of 
architectural  beauty  or  grandeur.  The  fosse,  easily  traced, 
enclosed  a  large  area,  and  within  this  was  a  Priory  of  Domini- 
cans, some  relics  of  which,  as  well  as  other  antiquities,  are  to 
be  seen  in  Bhuddlan  church.  Archaeologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  period  at  which  this  castle  was  erected.  Two 
respectable  authorities,  Powell  and  Camden,  ascribe  it  to 
Llewelyn-ap-Sitsyllt,  who  reigned  in  Wales  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  1 1th  century,  and  made  this  the  place  of  his 
residence.  In  1 0 6 3,  three  years  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
when  in  the  possession  of  Gryffydd-ab-Llewelyn,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  it  was  attacked  and  burned  by  Harold  of  Eng- 
land. Subsequently,  being  restored,  it  became  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  historical  events,  proving  that,  by  both 
J^ormans  and  Britons,  the  possession  of  this  fortress  was 
deemed  of  great  importance.  In  1399  it  was  seized  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  previous  to  the  deposition  of  Richard 
IL,  who  was  brought  hither  on  his  way  to  Flint,  where  he 
was  treacherously  delivered  into  the  power  of  his  great  rival, 
BoKngbroke.  In  the  civil  wars  Bhuddlan  was  garrisoned  for 
the  King,  but  was  surrendered  to  Gen.  Mytton  in  1646  ;  and 
soon  afterwards,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  it  was  dismantled. 
The  Royal  Eisteddfod,  or  meeting  of  bards,  was  held  here  in 
the  autumn  of  1850. 

Bodryddan^  nearly  2  miles  from  Rhuddlan,  is  the  seat  of 
William  Shipley  Conwy,  Esq.,  and  has  been  held  by  the 
family  of  Conwy  from  the  days  of  Edward  I.     Dr.  Shipley, 
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Dean  of  St  Asaph,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Bishop 
Heber,  resided  here,  and  was  grandfather  to  the  present 
proprietor.  It  is  a  secluded  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
stored  with  magnificent  carved  furniture  from  Copenhagen. 

Pengwerriy  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  T.  Pryce  Lloyd,  is  situated 
towards  the  west,  at  a  short  distaace  from  Rhuddlan.  The 
mansion  was  built  by  Sir  Edward  Lloyd,  Bart.,  great-uncle 
of  the  present  venerable  proprietor.  The  family  have  been 
distinguished,  through  many  generations,  by  their  almost 
boundless  hospitality,  and  by  enlightened  efforts  to  promote 
the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  surrounding  population. 

About  2  miles  to  the  east  of  Hhuddlan  is  the  village  of 
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[Hotd :  The  Red  Lion.    Four  miles  from  Bhyl  or  St.  Asaph.] 

worthy  of  a  visit  on  account  of  its  castle,  and  the  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  to  be  obtained  from  the  height 
on  which  it  stands.  The  castle  is  of  the  early  Norman  cha- 
racter, but  the  remnants  are  too  slender  to  afford  an  idea  of 
its  original  extent  and  details.  The  site  is  particularly  well 
chosen,  commanding  as  it  does  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd.  It  is  a  fortress  of  great  antiquity.  Henry  IIL 
strengthened  it  in  1241,  but  in  1261  it  was  besieged  and 
nearly  demolished  by  Llewelyn  the  Great  Einion,  a  dis- 
tinguished Welshman,  having  been  slain  here,  a  sculptured 
cross  was  erected  to  his  memory,  of  which  the  shaft  now  forms 
the  stile  of  Dyserth  Churchyard,  where  is  another  cross  of 
curious  workmanship  and  unknown  antiquity.  One  mile 
from  Dyserth,  in  the  parish  of  Cwm,  is  a  beautiful  cascade, 
upon  a  small  stream  which  rises  at  a  spring  called  Ffynnon 
Asa,  or  St  Asaph's  Well,  once  accounted  sacred,  and  having 
many  votaries,  like  that  of  St  Winefred  at  Holywell.  It  is 
only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  hotel  to  the  celebrated 
Talargoch  Mines,  which  are  the  richest  of  the  kind  in  Wales. 
Several  thousands  of  tons  of  lead-ore  are  extracted  annually. 

Newmarket  is  a  small  town  about  4  miles  E.  from 
Rhuddlan,  formerly,  like  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
England,  a  place  of  racing  celebrity,  and  still  of  some  im^^ort- 
ance  on  account  of  its  large  markets  and  ia\i%.    \\»  S&  Ti<^>CL<:j^ 
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here  chiefly  because  of  a  remarkable  camedd,  or  tunmlus,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  largest  in  North  Wales.  It 
covers  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  on  tiie  summit  of  a  hill  called 
Cop^'Leni,  Beneath  this  hill,  on  the  N.,  is  Oolden  Grove, 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Morgan,  built  in  1578,  and  much  im- 
proved in  modem  times.  In  the  churchyard  of  Newmarket 
there  is  a  stone  cross  of  great  antiquity.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood was  found,  some  years  since,  a  golden  torques  of  great 
weight  and  much  beauty,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster  for  ;£400. 


ST.  ASAPH. 

[Hotel:  The  Plough  and  BMelwyddan  Arms.    Six  miles  ftom  BhyL] 

*  This  city  is  small,  but  agreeably  situated  on  a  pleasant 
eminence,  near  the  northern  termination  of  the  fertile  Vale  of 
Qwyd,  between  the  rivers  Elwy  and  Clwyd,  and  not  far  from 
their  confluence.  From  the  former  of  these  streams  it  derives 
its  British  name  Llanehffy,  There  is  a  handsome  bridge 
across  each  river.  The  hill  on  which  the  city  stands  is  called 
Bryn  Paulin,  from  having  been  made  a  place  of  encampment 
by  Paulinus,  a  Boman  general,  on  his  way  to  the  island  of 
Mona. 

The  see  is  ancient,  having  been  established  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  by  Kentigem,  otherwise  called  St.  Mungo, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow.  Being  driven  from  the  north  by  persecu- 
tion, and  seeking  refuge  here,  he  was  protected  by  Cadwallon, 
who  aided  him  in  building  a  church,  and  foundhig  a  college 
or  monastery,  in  this  place.  Being  recalled  to  his  original 
charge,  he  nominated  as  his  successor  a  pious  scholar  named 
Asa  or  Asaph,  from  whom  both  the  church  and  town  received 
their  designation.  Whether  Kentigem  assumed  the  title  of 
bishop  while  here  is  not  known,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
Asaph  certainly  did,  and  that,  dying  in  596,  he  was  interred 
in  his  own  cathedral.  The  first  building,  which  was  of  wood, 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  1282.  A  more  substantial  edifice 
was  soon  afterwards  erected  by  Bishop  Anian,  and  this  was 
nearly  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  Owen  Glyndwr.  It  was 
partially  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Kedman,  about  1480,  the  choir 
Temaining  unfinished  until  about  1770,  when  it  was  completed 
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by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  In  the  Parliamentary  wars  the 
edifice  was  desecrated,  and  greatly  injured,  being  used  as  a 
barrack  and  hospital  for  the  military,  and  even  as  an  office 
and  stable  for  the  postmaster. 

The  present  Cathedral  is  a  neat,  plain,  cruciform  structure, 
with  a  square  tower,  93  feet  high,  rising  from  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  the  transepts.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is 
179  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  the  transept  108  feet,  at  the  nave 
and  side  aisles  68  feet.  The  E.  end  is  lighted  by  a  large 
window,  an  imitation  of  one  at  Tintem  Abbey,  filled  with 
modem  stained  glass  ;  and  several  other  stained  windows  have 
been  added  at  different  times. 

Of  the  monuments,  the  following  are  worthy  of  notice : 
an  altar-tomb,  supporting  a  recumbent  figure  in  episcopal  robes, 
in  memory  of  Bishop  Dafydd  ap  Owain,  who  died  in  1502 ;  a 
full-length  figure  of  the  late  Dean  Shipley,  in  white  marble, 
raised  by  a  subscription  of  X600  ;  an  altar-tomb  which  records 
the  decease  of  Bishop  Luxmore  in  1830  ;  and  a  mural  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  the  gifted  poetess  Felicia  Hemans,  who  re- 
sided during  a  great  portion  of  her  life  at  Bronwylfa  and 
Rhyllon,  near  St.  Asaph,  and  who  died  in  Dublin,  May  16th, 
1835,  aged  41. 

Among  the  prelates  of  this  diocese  may  be  especially 
•named  Bishop  William  Morgan,  an  eminent  linguist,  the 
principal  translator  of  the  Welsh  Bible  printed  in  1588,  and 
a  contributor  to  the  English  version  commonly  called  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Bible ;  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  who  founded  an  alms- 
house for  eight  poor  widows,  and  who  educated  his  nephew 
of  the  same  name,  distinguished  as  a  mathematician  inferior 
only  to  his  friend  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  Dr.  William  Beveridge, 
eminently  devout,  zealous,  and  useful,  and  frequently  de- 
signated "  the  apostolic  bishop,"  and  "  the  restorer  of  primitive 
piety ;"  and  Dr.  Samuel  Horsley,  of  great  celebrity  as  an 
Oriental  scholar  and  biblical  critic.  From  the  summit  of  the 
cathedral  tower  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd, 
with  the  castles  of  Denbigh  and  Bhuddlan,  and  a  long  line 
of  sea-coast,  a  view  thus  described  by  Robert  Montgomery :  — 

"  thy  heart  might  beat 

In  thrilling  answer  to  the  strain  I  sing, 
Hadst  thon  beside  me,  firom  the  sacred  tower. 
Beheld  the  beauteous  vale :  or  eie  I  lett. 
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One  long,  enamoured,  and  delicious  gase 
It  bade  roe  fasten  on  the  faultless  scene ; 
The  sunshine  in  its  dreaming  calm  reposed 
On  tree  and  mountain ;  cot  and  castle  gleamed. 
And  field  and  flower  their  blending  graces  showed ; 
But  when  the  breeze,  with  sudden  life,  arose. 
How  richly  all  the  stirring  landscape  shined  I 
Till  the  glad  meads  like  emerald  sunshine  glanced. 
So  lustrously  the  living  verdure  played." 

The  episcopal  palace  is  a  large  modem  structure,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  cathedral,  overlooking  the  Elwy.  The 
deanery,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  is  also  new,  built 
by  the  late  Dr.  Luxmore,  dean.  The  parochial  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Asaph  and  St.  Kentigem,  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  which  the  cathedral  occupies  the  sunmiit  It 
is  small,  and  without  a  tower.  The  rivers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  favourite  resorts  of  anglers,  and  fish  are  found  in 
great  abundance  and  variety. 

St.  Asaph  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  contributory  to 
the  Flint  district  Pop. — ^parish,  3592  ;  city  and  borough, 
2063. 

Bronwtlfa  and  Rhtllon,  both  near  St.  Asaph,  and 
distant  from  each  other  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
are  deserving  of  notice  as  having  been,  at  different  times,  the 
abodes  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  to  whose  relative,  CoL  Browne,  they 
now  belong. 

B6DELWYDDAN  Is  an  elegant  modem  castellated  mansion, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  Bart  The  name  signifies 
"  the  abode  of  the  chief iainP  The  house  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  by  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor.  It 
stands  on  an  e^nence,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  sea  at  Rhyl  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  on 
the  other.  Tbe  park  is  richly  wooded,  and  well  stocked  with 
deer  ;  the  gardens  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  the  hot- 
houses are  surpassed  by  few.  Access  is  granted  to  respectable 
strangers  on  prescribed  days.  The  estate  was  purchased  from 
an  old  family  of  the  name  of  Himiphreys,  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  William  Williams,  who,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in  the  following  reign, 
Solicitor-General ;  and  afterwards  a  Welsh  judge.*     A  mag- 

*  When  on  the  circuit,  with  more  talent  than  wealth,  having  on  one  occa- 
s/on  danced  with  a  daughter  at  Watkin  EyflOn,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  very  large 
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nificent  church  has  lately  been  erected  here,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Willonghby-de  Broke,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the 
kingdom. 

Llanneroh  (Whitehall  Dod,  Esq.)  is  one  of  the  oldest 
gentlemen's  seats  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  a  little  S.  of  St. 
Asaph.  The  house  was  built  in  the  16th  century,  but  altered, 
in  bad  taste,  in  1773,  from  the  Elizabethan  gabled  roof  to 
the  flat  Italian  style.  It  was  possessed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century  by  Robert  Davies,  a  celebrated  naturalist 
and  antiquary,  who  left  here  a  choice  collection  of  Welsh 
manuscripts. 

Cbpn,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Williams  Wynne,  has  a  beautiful 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Elwy,  to  the  west  of  the  rail- 
way between  St.  Asaph  and  Trefnant  The  neighbourhood  is 
worthy  of  being  explored,  on  account  of  its  deep  picturesque 
glens,  its  holy  well,  and  its  fossiliferous  caverns  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  few  tourists,  if  any,  will  regret  the  time  and  trouble 
thus  expended.  To  these  scenes  the  biographer  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
refers  in  the  following  terms  : — ^**  Those  who  only  know  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Asaph  from  travelling  along  its  highways, 
can  be  little  aware  how  much  deligjitful  scenery  is  attainable 
within  walks  of  two  or  three  miles'  distance  from  Mrs.  Hemans's 
residence.  The  placid  beauty  of  the  Clwyd,  and  the  wilder 
graces  of  its  sister  stream  the  Elwy,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  *  Our  Lady's  Well,'  and  the  interesting  rocks  and  caves  at 
Cefn,  are  little  known  to  general  tourists  ;  though  by  the  lovers 
of  her  poetry  it  will  be  remembered  how  sweetly  she  has 
apostrophised  the 

*  Fount  of  the  chapel,  with  ages  grey ! '  * 


property,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  affections  of  the  lady,  who  was  an  only 
child.  The  father,  being  asked  to  consent  to  a  marriage,  sternly  inquired, 
**  What  have  you  f  **  The  young  lawyer  replied,  "  I  have  a  tongue  and  a  goxon." 
He  obtained  the  lady's  hand,  inherited  the  large  property,  and  founded  the 
distinguished  families  of  Wynnstay,  Penbedw,  and  Bddelwyddan. 

*  A  beautiful  poem  amongst  the  Miscellaneous  Pieces  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  too 
long  for  insertion  here,  of  which  the  last  stanza  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Fount  of  the  chapel,  with  ages  grey  ! 
Thou  art  springing  freshly  amidst  decay ; 
Thy  rites  are  closed,  and  thy  cross  lies  low. 
And  the  changeful  hours  breathe  o'ex  ^<M  ns^  \ 
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and  how  tenderly,  amidst  fax  different  scenes,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the 


*  Cambrian  river,  with  slow  mnsio  gliding.' 


•♦  • 


"  Our  Lad'ifi  Weill''  or  Ffynrum  Ftiery\%  a  fine  spring, enclosed 
within  an  angular  waU,fomierly  roofed.  The  water, which  flows 
copiously,  was  long  and  generally  deemed  sacred,  and  reputed 
to  possess  powerful,  if  not  miraculous,  efficiency  in  the  removal 
of  hodily  diseases.  Near  to  the  spring  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  cruciform  chapel,  of  the  1 5th  century,  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  originally  enclosed  the  welL 
The  limestone  rocks  are  perforated  in  different  directions  with 
magnificent  caverns  of  great  extent  In  some  parts  of  them 
the  roof  is  more  than  40  feet  in  height ;  and  in  one  place,  at 
the  hase  of  the  rock  near  the  river  Elwy,  there  is  a  natural 
arch  36  feet  high,  which  extends  in  depth  more  than  60  feet. 
From  these  caverns  have  been  removed  at  different  times  im- 
mense quantities  of  bones  and  bone-dust ;  and  various  fossil 
remains  have  been  discovered,  which  have  been  examined  and 
described  by  Professor  Buckland. 

The  holy  well  and  caves,  with  the  beautiful  vale  of  the 
Elwy,  may  be  made  the  object  of  an  excursion  from  Denbigh 
as  well  as  St.  Asaph. 


DENBIGH, 

[EoteU:  Crown;  Bull.] 

the  county  town,  occupies  a  conspicuous  situation  at  about 
the  centre  of  the  vale,  on  the  W.  of  the  river  Clwyd,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilshod,  one  of  its  tributaries.  It  is  placed  on 
a  steep  acclivity,  overhung  by  a  limestone  rock,  and  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  its  noble  castle,  whence  there  is  an  extensive 

Yet  if  at  thine  altar  one  holy  thought 
In  man's  deep  spirit  of  old  hath  wrought ; 
If  peace  to  the  mourner  hath  here  been  given, 
Or  prayer,  from  a  chastened  heart,  to  Heaven — 
Be  the  spot  still  hallowed  while  Time  shall  reign, 
Who  hath  made  thee  Nature's  own  again !" 


*  Bonnet  to  the  river  Clwyd,  quoted  in  a  preceding  page 
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prospect  of  the  vale  of  Qwyd,  with  Ruthin  on  the  one  hand 
and  St  Asaph  on  the  other,  and  the  blue  tops  of  the  mountains 
environing  the  whole.  The  tract  of  country  in  which  Denbigh 
is  situated  being  anciently  called  Rhds,  the  old  British  appel- 
lation of  the  tower  and  castle  is  Castell-Caled-Frynryn'Rhds, 
ix.  the  castle  on  the  craggy  hill  in  Bhds.  The  modem  Welsh 
name  is  Dvnbech,  which  signifies  a  small  hill-fort  The  town, 
extending  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  along  a  part  of  its 
base,  consists  of  three  leading  streets,  whence  other  smaller 
ones  diverge.  It  contains  a  spacious  market-place,  a  com- 
modious town-hall,  and  several  elegant  residences.  The  prin- 
cipal tradesmen  are  tanners,  glovers,  and  shoemakers,  whose 
productions  are  chiefly  sent  to  London  for  exportation ;  but 
Denbigh  is  more  a  place  of  pleasant  retirement  than  of  com- 
mercial importance.  In  dry  seasons  it  is  inadequately  supplied 
with  water,  as  the  springs  of  the  neighbourhood  fail,  with  the 
exception  of  one  at  the  castle,  called  the  Goblin  WelL  In 
1861  the  population  of  the  borough  amounted  to  6946,  of 
whom  4054  were  within  the  limit  of  the  parish.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Ruthin,  Wrexham,  and  Holt,  as  contributories,  it 
sends  one  represeutative  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
also  a  polling-place  for  the  county.  Quarter-sessions  are  held 
here  alternately  with  Ruthin. 

Denbigh  was  anciently  of  great  military  importance- 
David,  brother  of  the  last  Llewelyn,  summoned  the  Welsh 
chieftains  to  meet  him  here,  in  order  to  form  a  coalition  agaiast 
the  English.  After  his  defeat,  the  lordship  was  granted  by 
Edward  I.  to  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  built  the 
castle  and  walled  the  town.  Edward  IIL  granted  the  castle 
and  lordship  to  the  Mortimer  family,  and  when  they  sub- 
*sequently  reverted  to  the  crown,  Elizabeth  bestowed  them  on 
her  favourite,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  1645  Charles  I. 
halted  here,  and  remained  two  or  three  nights,  after  his  retreat 
from  Chester.  In  1646  the  castle  was  valiantly  defended  for 
the  King  by  Col.  William  Salusbury,  but  was  finally  sur- 
rendered to  the  Parliamentary  army  under  Gen.  Mytton.  At 
the  Restoration  it  was  demolished.  The  ruins  of  this  vener- 
able structure  are  extensive,  covering  the  summit  of  the  craggy 
hill,  one  side  of  which  is  boldly  precipitous.  The  walls  are 
of  singular  construction,  having  been  grouted,  or  fQrm<^<d.  Ck^ 
two  thick  parallel  walls,  with  the  inlervemii^  B.-^gaj^  ^i^^^ 

L 


Denbigh  has  been  oftea  compared  to  Stirling,  and  eren  to  % 
Edinburgh  ;  but  it  ia  certain  that  few  North  Britona,  or  others 
who  may  be  acquainted  with  those  romantic  and  beautiful 
towns,  will  ackoowledge  much  FeBcmblance.    Churchyard  Bays, 
the  town  and  caatle 


and  uudoabtedly  their  aspect  ta  picturesque  and  imposing.    A 
triennial  meeting  of  Welsh  bai-ds,  called  the  Eisi^idfoil, 
held  here  in  1828.     That  of  1850  was  held  at  the  ne 
bonring  caatle  of  Rhuddlan,  and  that  of  1860 
Castle  again. 

An  endowed  charity,  called  the  Blue-coat  School,  clothes 
and  educatea  24  boys.     A  Free  Grammar  School  was  founded 
by  subscription,  in  1727.     There  are  likewiae  commodious 
buildings  for  a  National  School,  and  a.  British  SchooL 
Dispensary,  and  other  charities,  are  hberally  supported, 
large  building  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £37,000,  , 
ZmiatJa  A»jlum  for  Nortli  Wales.    U  wBa  oyeued  for  the 
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reception  of  patients  in  1848.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are 
market-days,  and  there  are  six  annual  fairs. 

The  Parish  Chwrch  is  at  Whitcliurcli,  about  a  mile  distant, 
on  the  road  to  Ruthin.  In  the  porch  is  a  monumental  brass, 
with  representations  of  Richard  Myddelton  of  Qwaenynog,  and 
Jane  his  wife,  with  nine  sons  and  seven  daughters,  all  kneel- 
ing. He  was  governor  of  Denbigh  Castle  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VL,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Of  his  sons,  several  were 
highly  distinguished.  Williaan,  the  third  son,  acquired  re- 
nown as  a  naval  captain,  and  as  a  poet ;  Thomas,  the  fourth 
son,  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  Chirk  Castle  ;  and  Hugh,  the  sixth,  was  the  enterprising 
projector  of  the  New  River  from  Hertfordshire  to  London. 
The  church  contains  some  other  monuments  worthy  of  notice. 
Excepting  for  burials,  and  a  special  service  at  Easter,  this 
church  is  no  longer  used,  and  it  is  in  a  neglected  and  dilapi- 
dated condition.  A  new  church  in  the  town  is  found  more 
convenient  for  the  attendance  of  the  parishioners,  and  divine 
service  is  likewise  conducted  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  the 
castle,  now  made  a  chapel  of  ease.  Near  to  it  is  the  ruin,  or 
rather  the  unfinished  and  neglected  shell  of  a  large  church, 
begun  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  but  never  completed.  All 
the  principal  bodies  of  Dissenters  have  commodious  places  of 
worship. 

Li  the  environs  of  Denbigh,  which  abound  with  beautiful 
scenery,  there  are  many  residences  of  the  gentry,  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  some  of  which  shall  be  briefly  noticed. 

GwABNYNOG,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Denbigh,  is  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  Myddelton  family,  and 
now  the  abode  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Myddelton.  It  is  surrounded 
by  beautiful  woods,  which  attracted  the  visits  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  during  his  residence  with  Mrs.  Piozzi  To  his  me- 
mory a  monument,  consisting  of  a  tall  Grecian  urn  resting  on 
a  square  pedestal,  was  erected  by  Dr.  Myddelton,  who  then 
resided  here.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — "  This  spot 
was  often  dignified  by  the  presence  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D., 
whose  moral  writings,  exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  give  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth." 
Over  the  door  of  a  cottage  on  the  estate  are  the  following  lines, 
composed  by  the  learned  lexicographer : — 
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"  Arotmd  thia  peaceful  cot,  this  humble  shed, 
If  health,  if  confidence,  if  virtue  tread. 
Though  no  proud  column  grace  the  gaudy  door, 
Where  sculptured  elegance  parades  it  o'er ; 
Nor  pomp  without,  nor  pageantry  within, 
Nor  splendid  show,  nor  ornament  is  seen. 
The  swain  shall  look  with  pity  on  the  great. 
Nor  barter  quiet  for  a  king's  estate. 1768.** 

Brtkbella  is  the  half- Welsh,  half-Italian  name  of  a  villa, 
once  the  heautiful  residence  of  Mrs.  Piozsd,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  It  occupies  a  fine  situation,  commanding  a 
view  of  Denhigh  Castle.  The  gardens  are  charming,  and  all 
about  it  is  Kvely  and  pleasing. 

Nantglyn  is  the  birthplace  of  David  Samwell,  who  sailed 
round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  as  surgeon  in  the  ship 
Discovery.  He  was  eye-witness  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook, 
a  detailed  account  of  which  he  published  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,     Mr.  Samwell  died  in  1799. 

Llewenny  Hall,  about  two  miles  E.  from  Denbigh,  has 
derived  celebrity  from  several  of  its  proprietors.  In  720  it 
was  possessed  by  Marchireithian,  chief  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes 
of  North  Wales.  Before  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  an  EngKsh 
family  of  the  name  of  Salusbury  settled  here.  To  this  family 
attaches  a  curious  tale,  relating  to  a  celebrated  lady,  which 
shall  be  given  as  recorded  by  a  female  pen.*  "  The  lady  was 
called  Catherine  Tudor  of  Beren.  She  married  first  Sir  John 
Salusbury  of  Llewenny,  who  died  while  she  was  still  in  her 
bloom.  At  his  funeral,  she  was  conducted  to  and  from  church 
by  her  friends  and  neighbours.  Sir  Richard  Clough  of  Bache- 
graig,  and  Morris  Wynne  of  Gwydir.  With  the  usual  prompti- 
tude of  his  character,  Sir  Eichard,  as  he  led  her  along  *  with 
the  tear  in  her  ee,'  whispered  his  wish  to  make  her  his  own  ; 
and,  far  from  being  ofi'ended  at  his  boldness,  she  smiled  an 
immediate  consent.  The  solemnity  over,  Morris  Wynne  stepped 
forward,  and  presented  his  hand  to  the  fair  widow  ;  when,  full 
of  hope  and  expectation,  conceiving  it  impossible  that  he  was 
not  first  in  the  field,  he  ventured  to  make  a  tender  declaration, 
and  an  ofier  of  his  heart  and  estates.  With  infinite  politeness 
and  gratitude,  the  gentle  Catherine  replied  that  he  was  too 
late,  for  she  had  given  her  promise  to  Sir  Eichard  before  she 

*  See  "  The  Falls,  Lakes,  and  Mountains  of  North  Wales,"  by  Miss  L.  S. 
CoBteJIa 
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entered  the  cliiirch ;  but,  to  console  him,  she  gave  him  her 
word,  that  should  the  same  sad  event  happen  to  her  second 
husband,  he  should  be  her  third.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Bichard, 
he  claimed  her  plighted  vow,  and  became  her  spouse  ;  but  he 
too  died,  and,  for  a  fourth  time,  Catherine  Tudor  de  Beren 
became  a  bride,  marrying  Edward  Thelwall  of  Plas-y-Ward. 
She  died  in  1591."  Her  memory  was  long  held  in  much 
veneration,  and  she  had  the  honourable  distinction  of  being 
called  ^^Mam  Cymru^^  the  Mother  of  Wales.  Portraits  of  her 
are  preserved  in  several  Welsh  mansions,  which  exhibit  no 
very  remarkable  beauty  ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  monu- 
ment  marks  the  place  of  her  burial 

The  Llewenny  estate  was  at  one  time  possessed  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  uncle  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
distinguished  by  eccentric  philanthropy.  In  order  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  tenantry  in  Ireland,  by  promoting  the 
national  manufacture  of  linens,  he  established  at  Llewenny  an 
extensive  bleaching-work,  and  personally  superintended  both 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  linens.  With  the  pomp  of  a 
nobleman  he  imited  the  active  and  humble  habits  of  a  trades- 
man, travelling  periodically  to  Chester  in  a  coach  and  six,  and 
when  there  standing  behind  a  counter. 

Llanbhayaob,  a  village  on  the  road  to  Buthin,  also  claims 
attention,  on  account  of  the  church,  at  the  E.  end  of  which  is 
a  stained-glass  window  brought  fcom  Basingwerk  Abbey,  de- 
signed to  represent  the  genealogical  tree,  of  which  Jesse  is  the 
root.  The  patriarch  is  represented  as  extended  on  his  back, 
with  the  tree  springing  from  his  loins,  bearing  on  numerous 
branches  King  David  and  his  posterity  in  successive  genera- 
tions, until  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The 
colours  are  brilliant,  and  the  whole  is  in  wonderful  preserva- 
tion. The  name  of  the  ingenious  artist  is  unknown.  In  the 
churchyard  are  many  ancient  and  very  interesting  monuments, 
especially  the  one  setting  forth  a  long  pedigree  to  Cadell, 
Prince  of  Powis. 
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RUTHIN. 


[HottU :  Lion :  Wyxmstay  Aran ;  CroM-Key!.! 
Good  B«fr«alim«ni>rooBui  at  Btatioa. 

The  Welsh  name  of  this  town  is  said  to  have  been  Bkudd- 
ddyn.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  consider- 
able hill,  rising  from  the  bank  of  the  river  dwyd,  here  a 
small  stream,  and  not  far  from  the  southern  termination  of 
the  vale  to  which  that  river  gives  name.  Mr.  Gilpin  quaintly 
but  not  inaccurately  describes  it  as  *'  on  a  rising  ground  in  a 
dish  of  mountains."  According  to  the  Welsh  historians  this 
place  is  of  high  antiquity,  but  we  have  no  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  it  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  erected 
here  a  magnificent  castle,  called  Rhyddin,  from  the  colour  of 
the  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed.  This  castle  was  granted 
in  1281  to  Reginald  de  Grey.  In  1400  Owen  Glyndwr  assailed 
it  without  success.  By  some  of  the  family  of  De  Grey  it  was 
sold  to  Henry  YIL  By  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  In  1646  it  was  held  for  Charles  I.  against 
the  Parliament,  but,  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  it  was  taken 
and  dismantled.  The  late  proprietor,  F.  R.  West,  Esq.,  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  ruins  the  present  imposing  structure,  the 
principal  feature  of  which  is  the  octagon  tower.  The  original 
castle  consisted  of  two  distinct  portions,  connected  with  a 
drawbridge,  now  replaced  by  masonry. 

A  new*  Town-hall  and  market  have  been  erected  in  a  new 
street  leading  to  the  railway  station.  Other  buildings  are 
the  County  Hall,  a  modem  and  commodious  stone  edifice ;  the 
Gaol,  suitably  constructed  for  the  classification  of  prisoners  ; 
and  the  Free  Grammar  School  for  50  boys,  liberally  endowed, 
and  ranking  with  the  best  in  North  Wales. 

The  Church,  originally  conventual,  is  an  ancient  edifice  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  interior  has  been  lately  restored, 
and  the  roof  of  carved  oak  is  much  admired.  In  1310  it  was 
made  a  coUegiate  chapter  by  John  de  Grev,  who  endowed  it 
with  lands  of  considerable  extent  and  value.  A  part  of  the 
cloisters  has  been  converted  into  a  residence  for  the  warden 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  founded  here  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman 
for  the  support  of  12  decayed  house-keepers.  The  warden 
and  pensioners  are  impropriators  of  the  great  tythes  of  Ruthin 
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and  Llanrhydd ;  and  the  warden,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  is  the  vicar  of  both  parishes. 
No  particular  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  here.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  agriculture.  Markets 
are  held  on  Monday  and  Saturday,  the  former  being  chiefly 
for  com,  and  there  are  six  annual  fairs.  The  borough  unites 
with  Holt,  Wrexham,  and  Denbigh,  in  electing  one  M.P. 
Ruthin  is  likewise  one  of  the  polling-places  in  elections  for 
the  county.  The  assizes  are  held  here,  and  the  quarter-sessions 
alternately  with  Denbigh.  Population  of  the  parish,  1299  ; 
of  the  borough,  3372.  The  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
very  pleasing,  especially  towards  the  south,  where  the  vale, 
gradually  contracting,  is  shut  in  by  the  mountains.  There 
are  numerous  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  vicinity. 

Llawrhydd  is  a  small  village,  a  short  distance  S.E.  from 
Ruthin,  noticed  on  account  of  its  church,  properly  the  mother 
church  of  the  neighbouring  town,  which  contains  a  curious 
old  mural  monument  of  John  Thelwall,  Esq.  of  Bathafam, 
and  his  wife,  kneeling  at  an  altar,  with  ten  sons  and  four 
daughters  kneeling  behind  them.  Here  also  is  a  bust  of  St 
Ambrose,  admirably  sculptured. 
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MERIONETHSHIRE. 

Tliis  connty  is  moat  readily  entered  from  Llangollen  and 
Corwen  on  the  east,  and  Barmouth  on  the  west  coast  It 
is  the  only  Welsh  county  which  retains  its  piimitiye  British 
name,  Meirumydd,  while  to  the  Romans  it  was  known  under 
the  name  of  Mervinia,  a  subdivision  of  Britannia  Secunda. 
It  has  on  the  N.  the  counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  ; 
on  the  K  and  S.  those  of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan  ;  and, 
on  the  W.  a  great  extent  of  coast  bordering  on  St  Qeorge's 
Channel.  In  form  it  is  nearly  triangular.  Its  extent  from 
E.  to  W.  is  about  40  miles  ;  from  N.  to  S.,  by  the  coast, 
about  35  miles  ;  and  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  about  48  miles. 
Next  to  Carnarvon  it  is  the  most  mountainous  county  in  Wales. 
The  loftiest  summits  are  those  of  Arran  Fowddy,  2955  feet ; 
Cader  Idris,  2914  feet ;  Arrenig,  2809  feet ;  and  Cader 
Ferwyn,  2563  feet  It  has  some  remarkably  fine  valleys,  with 
well-cultivated  soil  and  highly  picturesque  scenery,  especially 
those  of  Festiniog  and  Dolgelly.  Along  the  'sea-coast  there 
are  considerable  tracts  of  low,  swampy  land,  which,  if  well 
drained,  might  be  rendered  highly  fertile.  The  soil  is  various, 
for  the  most  part  poor,  suited  only  for  pasturage.  The 
principal  dependence  of  the  farmers  is  upon  cattle  and  sheep, 
of  which  great  numbers  are  fed  on  the  hills.  The  small 
native  Welsh  ponies,  called  Merlins,  so  sure-footed  and  hardy, 
are  now  rarely  met  with  except  in  parts  of  this  county  and 
of  Montgomeryshire.  The  minerals  are  not  raised  so  exten- 
sively as  might  be  expected.  Gold,  lead,  copper,  and 
manganese,  are  produced  in  small  quantities,  lime  to  some 
extent  at  Corwen,  and  slates  in  various  parts,  especially  near 
Festiniog  and  Corris. 

The  whole  district  is  thinly  peopled,  and  its  wild  rugged 
character  is  impressed  on  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  of  whom,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  luxuries  nor  display  the  refinement  of  our 
gay  and  crowded  cities,  they  have  the  advantage  of  pure  salu- 
brious air,  and  of  occupations  favourable  to  longevity,  as  wrote 
the  poet  Churchyard  in  1587 : — 

"  The  motintayne  men  live  longer  many  a  yeare 
Tbaji  iikose  in  vale,  in  playne,  or  marriah  soyie ; 
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A  Instie  hart,  a  deane  complexion  deere 

They  have,  on  hill  that  for  hard  living  toyle. 

With  ewe  and  lambe,  with  goats  and  kids  they  play, 

In  greatest  toyles,  to  nib  ont  wearie  day ; 

And  when  to  house  and  home  good  fellowes  draw^ 

The  lads  can  laugh  at  turning  of  a  strawe." 

During  more  recent  years  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  providing  the  means  of  education ;  but,  in  this  respect, 
there  is  still  ample  room  and  occasion  for  further  improve- 
ment 

The  rivers  in  the  county  are,  the  Dee,  Dyfi  (pronounced 
Dovey),  Maw  (or  Mawddach),  Wnion,  Eden,  Cayne,  Dysynni, 
and  several  smaller  streams.  These  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places.  The  lake  of  Bala,  the  largest  in  Wales,  is  in 
this  county.  There  is  also  a  fine  lake  called  Tal-y-llyn,  at  the 
foot  of  Cader  Idris,  and  more  than  fifty  smaller  lakes  are  dis- 
persed amongst  the  hills.  In  the  mountainous  parts  are  many 
cascades,  amidst  scenes  of  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  extent  of  sea-coast,  its  only  haven 
is  that  of  Barmouth. 

Though  sometimes  the  scene  of  internal  struggles,  yet, 
owing  to  its  remoteness  and  difficulty  of  access,  it  was  never 
made  the  field  of  battle  in  the  wars  of  the  ancient  Britons 
with  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  until  near  the  time  at 
which  "Wales  lost  its  independence.  The  relics  of  antiquity 
are  not  very  numerous ;  the  most  important  will  be  noticed 
in  describing  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  assizes  are  held  alternately  at  Dolgelly  and  Bala. 
Harlech,  the  former  capital,  is  now  reduced  to  an  inconsider- 
able village.  One  member  of  Parliament  is  elected  for  the 
county,  and  there  are  no  borough  representatives.  Popula- 
tion, 38,963. 
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CHESTER  TO  DOLGELLY, 

BT  GBEAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  TO  RUABOK  ;  THSKOB  ffid 
LLANGOLLEN,  GOBWEN,  AND  BALA. 


ON  RIGHT 
VBOMOHASTKR. 


Holyhead  Railway. 


Extensive  premises 
for  the  repair  of  rail- 
way carriages,  dec., 
and  the  Iron-works 
of  Messrs.  Wood. 


At  a  distance  Moel 
Famman,  and  other 
Welsh  hills. 


Dodleston  village. 


4  m.  Caergwrle  Castle. 


Mount  Alyn,  Patrick 
Honter/Esq. 


Gresf ord  Lodge,  Mrs. 
Egerton. 

Glah  Alyn,  D.  Ras- 
botham,  £;sq. 

JQwyenyUt  HalL 
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Railway  Station, 

CHESTER 

Tunnel,  800  yds. 

^^  or.  EllesmereCanal 

High  embankment  and 
viadnot  of  47  arches. 

cr.  river  Dee. 

Deep  cuttings  through 
Brewer's  Hall  Hia 


Saltney  Station. 


Laehe  Hayes, 
a  flat,  cultivated  and  fer- 
tile,formerly  covered  by 
the  tide. 


Tunnel,  67  yds., 
under  one  of  the  car- 
riage-roads leading   to 
Eaton. 


Enter  Denbic^hire. 
Bossett  Station. 

Deep  cutting  through 
the  hill  called  the  Rofts, 
fonnerlya  British  camp. 

Vale  of  Gresford. 
PietOTMiit*  and  bMvilfU. 

Gresford  Station. 


51 


7i 


ON  LKIT 

VROM  GHSSTXB. 


Boodee»Raoe-comM. 


Eocleston,  2  m.,  a 
beautiful  village,hav- 
ing  an  elegant  Gothic 
church,  within  which 
is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  Grosvenor  family. 

Eaton  Park  and  Hall, 
Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster. 

Pulford  village. 


Rossett  village,  with 
a  modem  church. 

Trevalyn  Hall,  Capt 
Griffith. 

Trevalyn  House, 
Mi^or-General  Town- 
shend. 


Acton  HaU,  Sir 
I  Gunliife,  Bart 


B. 


CHESTER  TO  DOLOBLLT. 
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OH  UOHT 
VROM  OHBSTXB. 


Branch  Railway  to 
Brymbo,  Minera,  Ac, 
length  6imiles,haying, 
in  addition,  several 
smaller  branches,  a- 
mountingto  about  6  m. 

Plas  Power,  Thomas 
Fitzhngh,  Esq. 


Valnable  mining  dis- 
trict, aboundi^  in 
coal  and  iron. 


Caerdden,  or  Gardden 
Hall. 

Pen-y-Gardden,  Lady 
MarslialL 


Pont  Cysylltau  Aque- 
duct. 

TrerorHallyOnN.  side 
of  Dee. 


Uanttsilio   Hall,    ▲. 
Reid,  Esq. 


TumTilns. 

Glyndwx^s  Mount 

Ferry  aeross  the  Dee. 

Llansaatfhdd. 

Rhagatt,     J.    Lloyd, 
Esq. 
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WREXHAM  Station. 


The  course  of  the  rail- 
way is  for  some  miles 
between  Oflfk's  Dyke 
and  Watt's  Dyke. 


Rhds  Station. 

Rh6s  is  a  convenient 
abbreviation  of  the 
name  of  this  place, 
which  is  Xhdalkmeroh- 
rugog. 


RUABON  Station. 


Aorefair. 


Trevor. 


LLANGOLLEN. 


Llantisilio. 

Enter  Merionethshire. 
Berwyn. 
Glyndyfrdwy. 

Carrog. 
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Erddlg   Hall,   Simon 
Yorke,  Esq. 


Wynnstay,  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.  MP. 

Plas  Newydd,  Edwd. 
Teneh,Esq. 


Plas  Newydd,  late 
Lady  E.  Butler,  and 
Hon.  Miss  Ponsonby. 

Plas  PengweixL 
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CHESTER  AND  RUABON  TO  DOLGELLY 
(Great  Western  Railway.) 

This  important  line  of  railway  skirts  the  borders  of  North 
Wales,  passes  through  the  rich  mineral-fields  of  Wrexham, 
Ruabon,  etc.,  and  communicates  with  Shropshire,  Hereford- 
shire, South  Wales,  and  the  south- western  coimties  of  England. 
To  the  tourist  it  presents  many  attractions,  disclosing  scenes 
of  distinguished  beauty,  and  facilitating  access  by  way  of 
Llangollen  and  Bala  to  the  central  portion  of  North  Wales. 
The  project,  as  originally  announced,  encountered  much  oppo- 
sition, and  underwent  various  alterations,  but  at  length  con- 
flicting interests  were  reconciled,  and  the  act  of  incorporation 
was  obtained.  A  portion  of  the  line,  between  Chester  and 
Ruabon,  was  opened  in  1846,  and  the  entire  line,  between 
Chester  and  Shrewsbury,  in  1848.  In  includes  some  engin- 
eering works  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  which  have  been 
executed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  particularly  the  ex- 
tensive and  elevated  viaducts  over  the  valleys  of  the  Dee  and 
the  Ceiriog. 

Saltney  is  the  first  station,  2  miles  from  Chester.  The 
railway  company  having  laid  out  an  extensive  wharf,  and  ob- 
tained power  to  construct  docks,  it  rose  rapidly  into  import- 
ance as  a  port  for  the  coasting  trade.  It  is  the  nearest  and 
most  convenient  outlet  for  the  whole  of  the  central  district  of 
North  Wales,  and  for  the  mining  fields  of  Shropshire.  Here 
also  are  extensive  ironworks  for  the  manufacture  of  anchors, 
chain-cables,  etc.     The  next  station  is 

RossETT,  a  small  village  pleasantly  situated  at  what  may  be 
termed  the  entrance  to  Gresford  vale.  Many  seats  belonging 
to  Liverpool  gentlemen  and  others  are  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Gresford  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  village,  and  is  selected 
for  residence  by  a  nimiber  of  respectable  and  opulent  families. 
It  is  the  first  place  requiring  notice  after  entering  Denbighshire, 
situated  at  the  head  of  an  agreeable  picturesque  valley,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Vale  Royal  of  Cheshire. 
Its  old  name  is  Croes-ffordd,  or  the  road  of  the  cross.  The 
church  is  a  fine  ancient  edifice,  having  a  quadrangular  tower 
90  feet  high,  with  a  set  of  12  bells,  which.  ufiftdt^V^^^cs^^&ssv^^ 
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among  the  seven  wonders  of  Wales.  "  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  tower  was  blown  down  abont  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
was  promptly  restored  by  the  parishioners.  On  the  top  are 
images  of  eight  Knights  Templar,  and  one  of  Henry  YIL  in 
a  niche  on  one  side.  Many  monuments  in  this  church  are 
interesting,  some  from  their  beauty,  some  from  their  antiquity 
and  historic  association.  One,  partly  concealed  by  a  pew  on 
the  north  side,  is  a  flat  stone,  elaborately  sculptur^,  and 
having  round  a  shield  the  words.  Here  lies  Oronw  op  Icrwertk 
ap  Dafyddf  whose  soul  God  absolve^  1320.  The  arms,  three 
mullets  on  a  bend,  are  of  the  family  of  the  Ithels,  the  founders 
of  the  church.  Against  the  south  wall,  and  on  the  floor,  is 
the  tomb  of  Llewelyn  in  mail  armour  ;  on  his  shield  a  lion 
rampant,  and  around  were  formerly  the  words,  Etc  jacet 
Modoc  ap  Llewelin  ap  Gruff ^  a.d.  1331.  This  warrior  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Llewelyn,  who  aspired  to  the  princedom 
of  North  Wales.  Li  Trevors*  Chapel  there  are  several  mural 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  Trevors  of  Trevalyn  Hall, 
a  neighbouring  seat.  Among  the  recent  monuments,  the 
most  beautiful  is  that  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Williams 
of  Gwersyllt  Hall,  erected  by  his  widow.  There  is  also  a 
well-executed  bust  in  marble  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
William  Egerton,  Esq.,  of  Gresford  Lodge.  The  painted 
windows  of  this  church  are  said  to  have  come  originally  from 
Basingwerk  Abbey  ;  and  the  sculptured  font,  at  the  entrance, 
is  a  relic  of  Basingwerk.  The  carving  of  the  screen-work 
and  the  stalls,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  universally 
admired — the  one  for  its  grotesqueness,  the  other  for  its 
chaste  and  elaborate  execution.  The  church  underwent  a 
restoration  in  the  year  1867."*  Li  the  churchyard  are 
some  large  venerable  yew-trees,  one  of  which,  in  particular, 
attracts  much  notice,  30  feet  in  girth,  and  pronounced  to  be 
more  than  2000  years  old.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
village  is  an  eminence  called  the  Eofts,  formerly  a  British  camp, 
treble  trenched,  having  at  one  comer  a  lofty  moimt,  or  keep. 
The  most  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  in  the  parish  of 
Gresford  is,  perhaps,  its  petrifying  waters.  They  permeate 
the  slopes  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Alun  for  the  length 
of  half-a-mile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lower  Gwersyllt 
HalL    The  quality  of  the  water  is  to  petrify  all  the  vegetable 

*  Wrexham  and  its  NdgKbourhoodf  by  John  Jones,  Esq. 
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productions  it  flows  over.  The  branch  of  a  tree  lying  for  a 
time  under  the  drippings  of  the  spring  becomes  incrusted  with 
a  calcareous  deposit.  Taken  in  the  fingers  before  it  attains 
consistency,  it  is  easily  pulverised  ;  but,  left  undisturbed,  it 
hardens  and  forms  rock  in  shape  as  fantastic  as  coraL 

The  genteel  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  seen  from 
the  railway-station,  was  once  the  residence  of  poor  Eliot 
Warburton,  the  author  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Crass, 
Samuel  Warren,  the  author  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Gresford,  at  a  farm-house  called  "  The 
Kackery."     Population  of  the  parish,  4161. 

WREXHAM* 

[Hotds  :  Wynngtay  Arms ;  The  Lion ;  Tnrt] 

is  a  lively  market-town,  with  spacious  streets  and  substantial 
well-built  houses ;  described  by  the  poet  Churchyard  as  "  Trim 
Wricksam  towne,  a  pearle  of  JDenbighshiere."  It  is  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  although  included  in  a  Welsh  county,  it  retains  the 
language  and  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  English  town.  No 
particular  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  it, 
but  it  derives  much  importance  from  its  large,  well-supplied 
markets,  and  from  its  fairs,  one  of  which,  in  the  month  of  March, 
is  continued  for  fourteen  days,  and  is  attended  by  traders  of 
all  descriptions,  and  from  great  distances.  Within  the  parish, 
coal,  iron,  and  lead  mines,  are  extensively  wrought 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  Cfte  Ci^urr!),  a  large  hand- 
some structure,  deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  principality,  and  one  of  its  seven 
wonders.  It  was  erected  about  1472,  upon  the  site  of  one 
destroyed  by  fire ;  and  in  correctness  of  design  and  propor- 
tion is  surpassed  by  few  buildings  of  the  same  date.  The 
present  structure  was  erected  in  a  great  measure  by  force  of 
an  indulgence  granted  for  forty  days  per  annum  for  five  years 
to  all  contributors.  The  windows  were  glazed  with  glass 
from.  Normandy .t  Tradition  says  that  the  church  was  not 
all  completed  at  once,  but  that  the  nave  was  built  first,  next 
the  north,  and  lastly  the  south  aisle,  and  that  the  timber  of 

*  For  ftirther  information  see  the  Guide  to  Wrexham  and  its  Neighbourhood, 
by  John  Jones,  Esq.,  published  by  Mr.  Potter  of  Wrexham,  with  map  of  thA 
distriet  t  They  were  re-glazed  in  1810  vnA.\^\\« 
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a  gallery  over  the  north  aisle  was  used  to  make  the  roof  of 
the  south  aisle.  The  chancel  is  an  addition  and  enlargement 
of  the  original  structure,  as  is  evident  from  the  remains  of  the 
tracery  of  the  eastern  window,  which  was  originally  in  a  line 
with  the  extremities  of  the  two  aisles.  The  tower,  135  feet 
in  height,  consists  of  several  successive  stages,  panelled  through- 
out, and  decorated  with  numerous  statues  of  saints  placed  in 
niches  of  the  buttresses.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  open-work 
balustrade,  from  which  spring  four  lantern-shaped  turrets  of 
pierced  open-work.  The  battlements  of  the  church,  and  two 
of  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower,  were  rebuilt  recently.  Among 
the  sculptured  figures  of  the  tower  is  that  of  St  Giles,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated  (some  say  to  St  Silin  Sep.  I.), 
accompanied  by  the  hind  by  which  he  was  miraculously  nur- 
tured in  the  wilderness.  In  a  niche  over  the  northern  door 
is  a  mouldered  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Two  of  the 
niches  of  the  tower  are  deserted  of  their  saints,  who,  one  day, 
"  walking  from  their  pedestals  to  take  the  air,"  fell  down  and 
were  broken.  A  winding  stair  terminates  at  the  top  of  the 
north-west  turret.  The  interior,  which  was  completely  re- 
stored in  the  year  1867,  is  spacious  and  much  decorated.  It 
has  a  fine  altar-piece  and  some  interesting  monuments  ;  among 
which  are  two,  to  members  of  the  Myddelton  family,  admir- 
ably sculptured  by  Roubilliac,  and  a  more  recent  Gothic 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Foster  and  Lady  CunlifFe. 
No  account  of  Wrexham  Church  will  be  complete  without  a 
notice  of  its  bells,  confessedly  the  most  melodious  peal  in  the 
principality.  So  famous  are  they  for  strength  and  melody, 
that  tourists  have  frequently  been  known  to  pay  the  ringers 
for  the  gratification  of  hearing  them  ring.  The  present  peal, 
ten  in  number,  came  from  Gloucester,  and  were  cast  by  Rud- 
hall  in  1726.  They  were  brought  up  the  Severn  to  Shrews- 
bury, and  thence  transported  by  land.  The  total  expense  of 
founding,  carriage,  hanging,  etc.,  was  £450  :  17  : 8,  of  which 
Xl60  was  raised  by  rate,  and  the  rest  by  subscription.  The 
little  bell  (the  "  parson's  bell ")  is  one  of  the  old  peal,  and 
was  cast  in  1678.  The  weight  of  the  largest  is  28  cwt.  The 
clock  and  chimes  are  the  gift  of  Watkin  Williams,  Esq. 
(afterwards  Wynn).  On  tombstones  in  the  contiguous  church- 
yard are  a  number  of  strange  quaint  inscriptions,  of  which 
tm?  specimena  may  suffice  ; — 
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"  Here  lies  five  bal>e8  and  children  dear, 
Three  at  Oswestry,  and  two  here." 

"  Here  lies  Jane  Shore, 
I  say  no  more. 
Who  was  alive. 
In  sixty-flve." 

Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  who  fonnded  the  Dissenters'  Libraiy 
in  Eedcross  Street,  London,  was  bom  at  Wrexham  in  1644. 

Wrexham  has  an  endowed  Free  School,  a  Town-hall,  and 
a  handsome  Market-halL  It  unites  with  Denbigh,  Holt,  and 
Buthin,  in  returning  a  representative  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  polling-places  for  the  county. 
Population  of  the  parish,  19,780  ;  of  the  borough,  7562. 

Around  Wrexham  are  situated  a  number  of  gentlemen's 
mansions,  among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 
Acton  Hall,  Sir  R.  A.  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  in  a  beautiful  situation, 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  and  well-planted  park.  This 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  infamous  Judge  JefiEries.     Brymbo 

Jffall, Darby,  Esq.,  a  fine   specimen   of  the   domestic 

architecture  of  former  times,  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones. 
Here  the  late  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  succeeded  in  bringing 
into  cultivation,  and  a  high  state  of  productiveness,  some 
hundreds  of  acres  of  wild  heath  and  peat-moss.*^  Erddig  HaU, 
Simon  Yorke,  Esq.     The  grounds  are  remarkable  for  the 

*  Here  resided  Miss  Janet  W.  Wilkinson,  the  gifted  writer  of  8keteh«$  a/nd 
Lege/ndi  amid  the  Mounta%n$  of  North  WdUt,  in  Ferse,  which  evince  much 
refined  taste  and  poetic  talent.  In  the  dedication,  dated  "  Brymbo  Hall,  22d 
Aagost  1840,"  it  appears  that  the  author  was  "  a  girl  of  fifteen."  The  introduc- 
tory stanzas  may  be  given  as-  a  specimen  :<— 

"  1.  Most  glorious  Wales  1  thoa  eagle  of  the  rock. 

That  nestlest  'mid  high  momitains  and  wild  streams. 
Where  mighty  tempest's  dread  resounding  shock 

Alternate  rules  with  sunlight's  richest  beams- 
Hail  I  throned  within  thy  realms  of  awe  and  might, 

O'erlooking  ocean— canopied  by  clouds ; 
Admit  us  to  thy  haunts  of  dusky  night. 

Where  fioating  mist  thy  ftowning  grandeur  shrouds  1 

"2.  Dominion  of  the  free  1  when  from  the  chain 
Of  foreign  victors  Britain's  chiefs  withdrew, 
Ouarding  with  arm  and  life  thy  stem  domain. 
Which  round  the  heroes  like  a  fortress  grew, 
Secure  'mid  towering  cliff,  or  savage  cave. 

Or  tangled  maxes  of  recesses  deep. 
High  o'er  the  foes  they  bade  Defiance  wave. 
And  still  the  baffled  chase  o'er  deseita  vwMtp. 
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extent  of  majestic  woods  ;  and  the  mansion  contains  much  to 
interest  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary,  including  all  the 
heraldic  bearings  of  the  royal  tribes  of  Wales,  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  Welsh  manuscripts.  Plas  Povfer,  Thomas  Lloyd 
Fitzhugh,  Esq.,  a  handsome  modem  mansion,  embosomed  in 
rich  plantations,  but  in  a  situation  too  flat  to  allow  of  much 
diversity  or  picturesque  beauty. 

Bangor- YS-coED  is  situat^  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  in  a 
detached  portion  of  Flintshire  which  adjoins  the  English 
counties  of  Chester  and  Salop,  called  the  himdred  of  Maelar^ 
and,  by  the  Welsh,  Maelor  Saesneg.  To  distinguish  it  from 
the  city  of  Bangor  in  Carnarvonshire,  it  is  sometimes  called 
Bangor  in  Maelor,  It  is  famed  on  accoimt  of  having  been 
the  site  of  the  most  ancient  monastery  in  the  kingdom, 
founded  before  the  year  180.  According  to  Speed,  the  mo- 
nastery or  college  of  Bangor  contained,  in  the  year  596,  not 
fewer  than  2400  monks.  Of  these  ecclesiastics,  1200  were 
slain  by  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  who  afterwards  de- 
spoiled and  devastated  the  monastery.  This  place  appears  to 
have  been  the  Banchorium  of  Bichturd  of  Cirencester,  and  the 
Bovium  of  Antoninus.  Boman  pavements  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  scenery  is  beautiful  amidst  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river  Dee,  whose  elevated  banks  are  overshadowed 
by  the  richest  woods.  The  present  population  of  the  village 
scarcely  exceeds  550. 

The  hundred  of  Maelor  contains  also  the  neat  village  of 
Overton,  with  a  venerable  church,  overlooking  the  Dee  and 
surrounded  by  scenery  delightfully  picturesque.  The  follow- 
ing seats  of  nobility  and  gentry  are  in  the  district : — Bryn-^-p^s, 
E.  Peel,  Esq. ;  Gredington  Hall,  Lord  Kenyon  ;  Gwemhaeled 
Park,  in  which  are  remains  of  a  tumulus  and  of  a  large 
circular  camp  ;  Hanmer  Hall  and  Bettisfield  Park,  both 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Hanmer,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  and  Emral,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Puleston. 

**  3.  ^ow— vale  and  hill  are  bright  with  joy  and  peace. 
No  echoes  startle  to  the  combat's  din  ; 
The  vengeance  and  the  strife  of  ages  cease, 

And  Plenty  reigns  around,  beneath,  within. 
There  lurks  no  danger  in  the  forests  old  ; 

There  gleam  no  weapons  in  the  distant  glen  ; 
Deserted  stands  each  patriot's  ragged  hold, 

And  flocks  lie  scathless  by  the  wolfs  'lorn  den." 

•  *  «  *  «  • 
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EUABON. 

[Eotd:  Wynnstay  Arms.] 

This  is  the  important  junction  station  between  Chester 
and  Shrewsbury,  from  which  the  branch  line  to  Llangollen, 
Corwen,  Bala,  and  Dolgelly,  diverges  westwards. 

The  village  of  Buabon,  or  Rhivxxbony  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  parts  of 
which,  however,  are  rendered  dingy  and  repulsive  by  numer- 
ous iron-works  and  collieries.  These  furnish  employment  to 
a  large  population.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient  building, 
presumed  to  have  been  founded  by  Mabon,  a  brother  of 
Llewelyn.  It  contains  several  marble  monuments  of  the 
Wynn  family,  deserving  of  notice.  One,  by  Rhysbrac,  in 
memory  of  Sir  Watkin  "Williams  Wynn  (the  first  baronet  of 
the  family  bearing  the  name  of  Wynn),  who  was  killed  by 
falling  from  a  horse  in  1749.  He  is  represented  in  graceful 
attitude,  his  hands  outspread  as  if  in  the  act  of  addressing  an 
assembly.  On  one  side  is  a  likeness  of  his  son,  and  on  the 
other  that  of  his  daughter,  both  kneeling.  Two  others  are  by 
Nollekens  in  honour  of  the  second  Sir  Watkin,  and  of  Lady 
Henrietta,  his  wife.  That  of  Lady  Wynn,  who  was  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  died  within  a  few  months  after 
marriage,  is  especially  admired.  A  small  mural  tablet  indi- 
cates the  burial-place  of  Dr.  David  Powell,  who  translated 
into  English  the  History  of  Wales,  written  by  Caradoc  of 
Llancarfan.  He  died  in  1590.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
is  Wynnstay,  the  demesne  of  the  Wynns. 

Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart., 
the  fourth  in  succession  bearing  the  same  names,  is  situated 
close  to  the  village,  and  both  house  and  grounds  are  readily 
opened  to  respectable  strangers.  This  magnificent  domain  was 
anciently  the  residence  of  Modoc  ap  Oryffydd  Maelor,  the 
founder  of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  and  was  called  Wattstayy  from 
Watt's  Dyke,  an  old  rampart  which  runs  through  the  estate  ; 
but  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Wynns  by  the 
marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Eyton  Evans  with  Sir  John  Wynn, 
it  received  its  present  appellation. 

The  approach,  about  one  mile  in  length,  is  bordered  by 
stately  trees.     The  original  mansion,  erected,  m  Vk^^  Y^*^  ^isdi.'- 
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tniy,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1858,  whereupon  the  present 
was  built  upon  the  same  site.  The  interior  contains  several 
spacious  apartments  embellished  with  paintings,  principally 
family  portraits  by  Vandyck,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds.  There  are  also  admirable  busts  of  Lord 
'Grenville,  William  Pitt,  and  other  distinguished  statesmen ; 
and  the  library  is  extensive  and  highly  valuable.  The  Park, 
about  8  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclosed  by  a  lofty  stone 
wall,  IB  watered  by  the  rapid  Dee,  and  adorned  by  some  of  the 
noblest  trees  in  the  principality.  It  contains  an  admirable 
bath,  whose  lucid  purity  tempts  a  plunge  ;  an  artificial  water- 
fall, formed  by  diverting  and  combining  several  brooks,  and 
directing  their  course  over  a  ledge  30  feet  high ;  and  two 
beautiful  sheets  of  water,  on  one  of  which  is  an  island,  bearing 
oaks  of  extraordinary  growth.  Within  the  park  are  also  three 
buildings,  all  of  great  interest  The  first  is  a  Monument  erect- 
ed by  maternal  affection  in  memory  of  the  second  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn.  It  was  constructed  from  designs  by  Wyatt, 
and  is  a  fluted  Doric  colunm  of  freestone,  101  feet  in  height, 
supporting  an  entablature  and  a  circular  balustrade,  surmounted 
by  a  magnificent  bronze  urn,  around  which  is  a  gallery.  On 
the  S.W.  side  is  an  entrance  to  the  spiral  stairs  leading  to  the 
summit.  The  pedestal,  16  feet  square,  is  decorated  with 
eagles  and  wreaths  of  oak-leaves.  A  beautiful  drive  along 
the  park  for  about  5  miles  leads  to  Nant-y-Belen,  or  the  Mar- 
tin's Dingle,  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  Dee,  overhung 
by  precipitous  rocks,  pursues  its  rugged  course.  Above  this 
dingle  is  a  Tower,  erected  to  conmiemorate  the  heroes  of  the 
Cambrian  regiment  of  Ancient  Britons,  who  fell  in  their 
country's  cause,  under  the  command  of  the  third  Sir  Watkin, 
during  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798.  The  remaining  structure 
referred  to  iu  the  Waterloo  Tower,  built  by  tjie  late  Sir  Watkin 
to  commemorate  that  decisive  victory.  It  affords  a  charming 
view  of  the  windings  of  the  river  Dee  through  the  Vale  of 
Llangollen,  the  ruins  of  Castell  Dinas  Br&n,  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains. 

Watt's  Dyke  passes  through  the  grounds ;  Offa's  Dyke, 
also,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  being  here,  for  a  consider- 
able extent,  10  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  for  two  carriages. 
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An  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  from  Ruabon  to 
Chirk  Castle  and  Park,  about  4  miles  distant.  Chirk  Castle 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  1013,  and  was  an  ex- 
tremely strong  forti^cation*  It  was  besieged  by  the  Parliar 
mentary  forces,  and  so  much  battered  by  the  artillery  of 
Cromwell,  that  the  repairs  occasioned  an  expense  of  ;^80,000. 
In  1595  it  became  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton, 
afterwards  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  There  w&ie  successively 
four  of  this  name,  the  two  former  Knights,  and  the  two  latter 
Baronets.  The  celebrated  Hugh  Myddelton,  also  knighted, 
projector  of  the  New  KjLver  from  Hertfordshire  to  London, 
was  a  brother  of  the  first  Sir  Thomas.  From  his  day,  this 
fine  estate  has  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  same  family, 
the  present  representative  of  which  is  Robert  Myddelton  Bid- 
dulph,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Denbighshire,  and  colonel 
of  the  county  militia.  This  ancient  castle  stands  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  near  to  the  village  of  Chirk,  sheltered  by  the  Ber- 
wyn  mountains.  It  is  a  quadrangular  embattled  structure, 
defended  by  four  low  massive  towers  £^  the  angles,  and  a  gate- 
way tower  in  the  centre  of  the  N.  front,  through  which  is  the 
principal  entrance  into  a  square  area  of  considerable  extent 
On  the  K  side  of  this  area  is  a  low  embattled  corridor  leading 
into  the  principal  rooms,  which  have  been  greatly  altered  and 
appropriately  embellished  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pugin. 
The  picture-gallery,  at  the  S.  end  of  which  is  the  chapel,  is 
100  feet  in  length,  and  22  feet  in  width  ;  and  contains  some 
good  portraits  and  other  paintings.  One  of  the  apartments 
contains  the  state  bed  in  which  Charles  L  slept,  and  a  beauti- 
ful cabinet  which  he  presented  to  the  family.  The  summit 
of  this  venerable  pile  commands  a  view  of  surpassing  beauty, 
extending,  it  is  said,  into  seventeen  counties.  In  the  park,  the 
walks  and  drives  are  extensive  and  diversified.  The  view  from 
the  terrace,  on  a  fine  day,  may  well  be  deemed  to  repay  a  long 
journey.  The  river  Ceiriog  runs  on  the  W.  side  of  the  castle, 
through  a  deep  picturesque  valley,  remarkable  as  the  scene  of 
conflict  in  1165,  between  the  forces  under  Henry  II.  and 
those  of  the  Welsh  under  their  brave  prince  Owen  Gwynedd ; 
when  the  latter  obtained  a  victory,  and  soon  afterwards  com- 
pelled the  Saxon  monarch  to  seek  safety  by  returning  to  his 
own  territories. 

Brtnkinalt,  one  mile  below  Chiik^  ia  \Xi^  ^<&Sg£c&  ^ifi^  ^ 
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and  more  handsome  dwellings.  A  building  of  some  architec- 
tural pretension,  comprising,  under  one  roof,  town-hall, 
assembly-rooms,  and  market-house,  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  tourist.  Although  Llangollen  has  not  the  neat  and 
orderly  appearance  of  an  English  town,  the  advantages  of  its 
situation  in  the  midst  of  scenery  distinguished  by  picturesque 
and  romantic  beauty  render  it  an  agreeable  resting-place,  and 
an  eligible  centre  from  which  a  number  of  pleasant  excursions 
may  be  taken. 

In  a  tour  through  North  Wales,  it  is  advisable  to  visit 
Llangollen  at  the  beginning  of  the  route  ;  the  scenery  being 
characterised  by  gentle  tranquil  beauty,  which  might  appear 
tame  if  contemplated  after  the  more  elevated  mountainous 
districts  of  the  principality.  A  remarkable  object  in  the 
scenery  about  Llangollen  is  the  range  of  limestone  rocks,  called 
Eglwyseg,  which  form  on  the  NJE.  side  a  singular  back-ground, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  cultivated  meadows  and 
wooded  slopes.  These  rocks  are  bold  and  naked,  and,  from 
their  peculiarity  of  colour,  when  their  huge  front  is  lighted 
up  by  the  sun,  the  effect  is  extremely  curious  and  imposing. 
At  the  hotels  the  traveller  may  be  greeted  on  his  arrival  by 
the  Welsh  harp,  performing  some  of  the  national  airs  ;  and  he 
will  readily  acquire  the  information  and  guidance  he  may 
need  for  exploring  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  Hand 
hotel  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  in  North  Wales.  The 
following  objects  of  interest  claim  attention  : — 

The  Bridge,  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
Wales,  derives  interest  rather  from  its  situation  than  from  any 
peculiarity  of  construction.  It  was  erected  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  by  Dr.  John  Trevor,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph ;  and  consists  of  four  irregular  narrow-pointed  arches. 
The  Dee,  here  a  broad  though  shallow  river,  rolls  its  turbulent 
waters  over  a  rocky  bed.  The  depth  of  water  is  sometimes 
greatly  increased  within  a  few  hours,  even  in  the  finest  weather, 
and  when  there  is  neither  rain  nor  thaw.  This  is  occasioned 
by  a  strong  S.W.  wind  blowing  over  Bala  lake,  producing  the 
effect  of  a  tide  rushing  with  great  force.  The  view  through 
the  arches,  in  both  directions,  is  highly  picturesque. 

The  Church,  which  has  recently  been  much  enlarged,  is 
ancient,  but  without  peculiarity  of  architecture.  It  is  dedv- 
cated  to  a  British  saint  named  ColUftiy  aiid  \k&ii&^  >i)Ci<&  \!tassv^  ^ 
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the  town  Llan-^oUetiy  t  a  the  Choxth  of  Collen.  The  nerviioet 
axe  asaallj  in  Welshy  but  oocaaionally,  both  here  and  in  the 
Dissenting  chapels^  they  aie  conducted  in  the  English  langoage. 

CoMtdl  DinoB  Brdn^  or  Crow  Castle,  as  it  is  sometimee 
sttangelj  named,  is  the  rain  of  a  fortiess  on  a  high  conical  hill 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  a  conspicuous  object  thioughout 
the  valley,  and  from  all  the  adjacent  heights,  and  having 
everywhere  a  solemn  and  imposing  aspect  Towards  the  top 
of  the  hill  the  slope  is  extremely  steep.  The  name  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  mountain-stream  Bntn,  which 
runs  just  below.  The  structure  appears  to  have  been  about 
290  feet  long  and  140  feet  broad,  occupying  the  whole  crown 
of  the  hilL  On  one  side,  where  the  ascent  is  the  least  steep, 
it  was  defended  by  trenches  cut  through  tiie  rock.  The  i^le 
of  architecture  indicates  a  British  origin^  but  the  period  of  its 
erection  and  the  name  of  its  founder  are  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  existing  remains  consist  of  scattered  fragments  of  walls, 
forming  an  object  of  wild  desolation.  The  single  incident  in 
its  history  possessing  present  interest  is  this : — ^Aboutthe  year 
1390  the  castle  was  the  residence  of  Myfanwy  Fechtmy  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  female,  descendeid  from  the  house 
of  Tudor  Trevor.  She  was  beloved  by  Hbel  ap  Einion  lAygliw^ 
a  distinguished  bard,  who  addressed  to  her  an  impassioned 
ode,  still  extent,  of  which  a  spirited  translation  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans.  At  what 
time  the  castle  was  demolished  thei'e  is  no  certein  information. 
Churchyard,  the  poet  of  the  16th  century,  calls  it  '^  an  old 
ruynous  thinge." 

ValU  CrvjcU  Albey,  or  Lkm  Egwesi^  is  an  ecclesiastical  ruin 
of  much  celebrity,  situated  in  a  small  meadow,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  called  Bronfawr,  2  miles  N.W.  of  Llangollen.  This  abbey 
was  a  house  of  Cistercians,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
founded  about  the  year  1 200  by  Madoc  ap  Qryffydd  Maelor, 
Lord  of  Dinas  Brdn  and  Bromfield,  grandson  of  Owen  Qwy- 
nedd.  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  dissolved  in  1535.  The 
building  was  held  by  the  crown  till  James  I.  granted  it  to 
Edward  Wotton,  afterwards  Lord  Wotton.  In  the  remains  of 
the  church  at  the  west  end  is  a  beautiful  ornamented  arched 
doorway,  with  three  lancet-shaped  windows,  and  a  small  wheel- 
window  piercing  the  gable.  The  portions  of  the  abbey  which 
T&ama  are  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  farm-building. 
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MUid^'t.  PiUoarvim  a  meadow  adjoining,  still  known  by 
the  name  Llivynry-Otvea,  the  grove  of  the  cross,  near  the  second 
milestone  firom  Llangollen  on  the  road  to  Ruthin.  It  is  a 
round,  inscribed  column,  standing  on  a  square  pedestal  or 
plinth.  It  appears  to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Eliseg,  f&ther  of  Brochmail,  Prince  of  Powje^  by  Cdncen,  or 
Oongeuy  his  great-grandson.  It  was  originally  12  feet  in 
height,  but  haying  been  thrown  down  and  broken,  a  part  only 
is  preserved  which  measures  about  7  feet.  The  ancient  in- 
scription is  quite  illegible.  A  modem  inscription  simply 
records  the  reinstating  of  the  broken  shaft  by  Mr.  Lloyd  of 
Trevor  Hall,  in  the  year  1779.  The  tumulus:  on  which  the 
pillar  stands  was  opened  many  years  since,  and  disclosed  the 
remains  of  bonea  between  broad  flat  stones. 

Plaa  I^etoydd,  the  residence  of  Captaia  Lonran,  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  S.  side  of  the  vale. 
The  residence  is  a  small  unpretending  cottage,  adi^ted  to  form 
an  agreeable  retirement  for  persons  of  simple  tastes  and  mode-^ 
rate  desires.  It  has  been  frequently  the  subject  of  most  ex- 
travagantly overwrought  eulogy,  on  account  of  the  sentimental 
interest  occasioned  by  the  somewhat  romantic  history  of  the 
late  eccentric  residents,  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  tiie  Hon. 
Miss  Ponsonby,  whom  mutual  attachment,  and  accordance  in 
extreme  love  of  independence,  caused  to  withdraw  from  their 
connections,  to  refuse  opportunities  of  matrimonial  alliance, 
and  together  to  retire  to  this  comparatively  quiet  and  secluded 
residence.  Here  Lady  Butler  died  in  1829,  aged  90,  and 
Miss  Ponsonby  in  1831,  aged  76.  A  faithful  and  valued 
servant,  Mary  Carrol,  preceded  them  in  departure  from  this 
world.  The  three  are  interred  in  one  tomb,  in  Llangollen 
churchyard,  and  a  triangular  pillar  bears  an  appropriate  in- 
scription for  each. 

Plas  Penjgwtm^  at  a  short  distance  S.  in  a  beautiful  retired 
valley,  is  the  property  of  John  Dickens,  Esq.  The  mansion 
belonged  to  Tudor  Trevor,  Lord  of  Bromfield,  about  924  ; 
from  whom  the  Mostyns  descend.  Some  of  the  windows  of 
the  ancient  house  are  retained  entire,  and  an  inscribed  stone, 
supposed  to  be  a  cofEin-lid  from  Yalle  Crucis  Abbey,  is  built 
into  a  wall.  Llangollen  is  an  eligible  station  for  anglers. 
The  EUesmere  Canal,  which  has  its  course  close  to  the  towa 
and  through  the  valley,  conveys  large  qv\&xi\i\i<^  ^1  ^«Su^  %s 
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limestone  from  neighbouring  quarries.  It  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  for  Denbighshire.  Market  on  Saturday.  Population 
of  the  parish,  which  includes,  besides  the  town  of  Llangollen, 
several  adjacent  townships,  5799. 

The  10  miles'  drive  from  Llangollen  to  Corwen,  through 
Glyn  Dyfrdw^y  or  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  is  replete  with  interest. 
The  railway  follows  pretty  closely  the  course  of  the  Dee. 
But  Telford's  admirable  road,  being  formed  at  a  considerable 
elevation  on  the  side  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Berwyn 
range  of  mountains,  and  overlooking  the  river  Dee,  which  in 
this  part  of  its  course  is  very  rapid,  opens  to  view  a  succession 
of  picturesque  scenes  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty.  The 
valley  is  also  historically  attractive  as  associated  with  the 
personal  history  of  the  celebrated  chieftain,  Owen  Glyndwr  (or 
Glendower).  His  character  and  achievements  are,  to  patriotic 
Welshmen,  objects  of  veneration  and  afifectionate  attachment ; 
his  genealogy,  exploits,  and  virtues,  are  celebrated  by  the  native 
bards  and  minstrels  ;  his  death  is  lamented  as  terminating  the 
last  struggle  for  Welsh  independence  ;  and,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  particularly,  everything  connected  with  the 
chivalric  Owen  is  revered  and  cherished.  In  the  ancient 
church  of  Corwen  they  love  to  point  out  the  door  by  which 
he  entered  his  pew ;  at  Riig,  near  this  town,  are  exhibited  the 
knife  and  fork  and  dagger,  enclosed  in  one  case,  which  he 
usually  bore  about  his  person  ;  and  at  Sychnant,  3  miles 
below  Corwen,  a  clump  of  firs  is  shown  as  marking  the  site  of 
the  palace  where  his  hospitality  and  kindness  endeared  him 
to  neighbours  and  retainers.* 

CORWEN. 

[Hotd:  Owen  Glyndwr ;  Befreshment-room  at  Station.] 

Corwen  need  not  long  detain  the  tourist  It  is  a  small, 
quiet  market-town,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  sheltered 
by  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of  the  Berwyn  mountains,  which  rise 

*  No  tourist  in  Wales  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  man.  For  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  see  the  Cambrian 
PltUarch,  by  J.  H.  Parry.  For  a  fuller  account  of  his  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments, great  successes,  and  dire  reverses  of  fortune,  see  Sharon  Turner's 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Shakspeare,  in  his  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  has 
embodied  all  that  is  romantic  and  marvellous  in  the  traditional  accounts  of 
Otren,  and  given  a  glowing  delineation  of  bis  cbaiactet. 
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abruptly  tehind  it,  and  nearly  all  its  historic  interest  is  con- 
nected with  the  notable  exploits  and  "  barbaric  grandeur "  of 
Owen  Glyndwr.  The  name  of  the  town  signifies  the  White 
Choir,  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Julian,  Archbishop  of 
St.  David's,  who  died  in  1009,  though  an  ancient  building,  has 
few  indications  of  antiquity.  Near  it  is  a  large  house  called 
the  College,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  almshouse,  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  William  Eyton,  of  Plas  Warren,  in  Shropshire,  for 
six  widows  of  clergymen  who,  at  the  time  of  decease,  held  the 
cure  of  souls  in  Merionethshire.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
ornamented  stone  pillar,  which,  owing  perhaps  to  its  pointed 
form,  is  popularly  called  the  sword  of  Glyndwr.  On  the  brow 
of  the  adjacent  clifi',  a  spot,  marked  by  a  rude  pile  of  stones, 
bears  the  name  of  Glyndwr's  Seat ;  and  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  a  circle  of  loose  stones, 
nearly  half-a-mile  in  circumference,  marking  the  site  of  the 
British  fort  of  Caer  Drewyn,  one  of  the  strong  chain  of  forts 
which  reached  from  Dyserth  to  Canwyd.  Here  Owen  Gwynedd 
was  posted  when  preparing  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Henry  IL ; 
and  hither  Owen  Glyndwr  retreated  when  threatened  by 
Henry  IV.  From  these  eminences  there  is  a  vast  extent  of 
mountain-view,  including  the  Clwydian  hills  on  the  NJE. ;  the 
Berwyn  range  on  the  S. ;  Aran  Mowddy  and  Cader  Idris  to 
the  S.W. ;  the  two  Arrenigs  to  the  W.,  and  the  mighty  Snow- 
don,  with  his  majestic  group,  far  away  in  the  N.W.  Corwen 
is  a  favourite  angling  station.  Population  (of  the  parish, 
1861),  2042. 

RAgf  about  2  miles  from  Corwen,  the  seat  of  W.  Wagstaflf, 
Esq.,  formerly  a  possession  of  the  Vaughans,  Barts.  The 
Yaughans  of  Riig,  Hengwrt,  and  Nannau,  all  branches  of  the 
same  family,  are  lineally  descended  from  Owen  Glendwr, 
whose  patronymic  was  Fechan^  or  Vaughan,  i,e,  little.  The 
chapel  of  Riig  is  worth  a  visit  It  is  remarkably  diminutive, 
very  ancient,  and  much  dilapidated.  Some  carvings  and 
frescoes  which  remain,  but  are  now  fast  perishing,  indicate 
that  the  little  building  was  elaborately  decorated. 

Rhagatt,  the  mansion  of  John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  is  also  situated 
in  this  parish,  at  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 
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BOAD  VBOM  CtoBlHEV  TO  BRTW8-T-G0XD,  22  MIJJB. 

A  delightftil  road  extends  between  Ck>rwen  and  Bettws-y-Coed-— 6  miles  by 
Pont-7-GIyn ;  6  miles  Cerrig-y-Dniidion ;  4  miles  Pentre  Foelas,  Qlan  Conway, 
and  the  Falls.    The.wbole  distance  is  about  22  miles. 

Pomt-t-Olyit,  or  Bridge  of  the  Glen,  properly  Panlif-Glyn  Diffwyt,  is  passed 
op  the  left  of  the  high  road  about  6  miles  W.  fh>m  Corwen.  It  is  a  single- 
arched  bridge,  resting  ux>on  two  precipitous  rocks,  about  00  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river  Geirw.  The  stream,  whic^  has  been  winding  slowly  and  quietly 
along  a  valley,  here  rushes  with  great  force  over  an  abrupt  and  cruggy  descent 
directly  beneath  the  bridge.  The  cataract  is  not  lofty,  but,  combined  with  the 
rich  foliage  and  the  dark  perpendicular  rocks,  a  scene  is  formed  which  is 
rMnarkably  pictoresque  and  striking. 

Cebbio-t-Dbuipion  [Inn:  Saracen's  Head]  is  a  village  situated  in  a  cold 
nuked  district.  It  was  formerly  a  considerable  thoroughfare,  the  great  road 
passing  it  at  a  short  distance  on  a  lower  level.  It  was  famed  in  Camden's  time 
for  relics  of  Druidism.  He  menti<ms  jMuticularly  some  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  British  Cistvcun,  or  stone  chest,  supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  the 
Druida  as  places  of  close  imprisonment.  These,  however,  have  been  entirely 
displaced,  and  the  stones  of  whieh  they  were  formed  have  been  used  for  various 
purposes.  Some  persons  believe  that  the  name  of  this  village  is  properly  not 
Cerrig-i/-Druidion,  the  stones  of  the  Druids,  but  Cwrig-y-Druidon,  the  stones 
of  the  daring  ones.  At  Penffvoenpyn  (or  Pei^-Qaer,  as  termed  in  the  Ordnance 
map),  a  hill  about  a  mile  E.,  are  some  remains  of  a  British  fortification,  said  to 
have  been  the  retreat  of  Caractacus  after  he  was  defeated  by  the  Bomaus. 
Being  here,  together  with  his  family,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
he  was  led  in  triumph  to  the  Emperor  Claudius,  then  at  York.  There  his 
dignified  and  becoming  demeanour,  and  his  heroic,  though  pathetic  appeal, 
obtained  him  not  only  his  liberty  but  the  esteem  of  the  emperor. 

Pektrb  Foelas,  a  small  hamlet,  with  a  tolerable  ino,  is  now  a  posting-stage 
on  the  Holyhead  road,  and  the  point  of  divergence  for  Deo^^igh  on  the  N.E., 
and  Festiniog  on  the  S.W.  Cemioge-mawr,  which  was  long  celebrated  as  a 
good  hotel  and  a  busy  posting-house,  is  now  converted  into  a  farm-house.  The 
road  here  crosses  an  elevated  bleak  moor.  The  waters  fiow  fh)m  it  in  contrary 
directions ;  some  towards  the  E.  fall  into  the  Dee,  and  others  to  the  W.  into  the 
Conway. 

The  objects  of  interest  which  occur  on  the  approach  to  Bettws-y-Coed  will 
be  found  at  page  116. 

The  route  from  Corwen  to  Bala  extends  through  the  Vale 
of  Edeimion  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee.  Five  miles  from 
Corwen  we  reach  Llandrillo  station,  haK-a-mile  from  the 
village  of  that  name,  with  a  good  hotel,  The  Dudley  Arms, 
lying  at  the  base  of  Cader  Fronwen  (2673).  We  next  pass 
Llandderfel,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  arrive  at  Bala  Station, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
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BALA 


[HatelB:  Eyan's  Plasooob ;  Bull's  Head;  White  Lidn.] 
Dolgelly,  17  miles ;  Corwen,  12 ;  Festiniog,  19 ;  Llaiigollen,  92. 

Coach  to  Festiniog. 

is  a  small  market-town,  dean  and  neat,  and  more  regularly 
built  than  most  Welsh  towns  of  similar  extent  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  Llanyctl,  the  church  of  which  is  a  mile  distant.  A 
beautiful  new  chapel  has  recently  been  erected,  and  there  are 
others  for  Independents  and  Calvinistic  Methodists.  The 
knitting  of  worsted  stockings,  gloves,  caps,  and  neck- wrappers, 
is  a  favourite  employment ;  and  throughout  the  neighbourhood 
the  women  and  children  may  be  seen  pursuing  this  work 
when  sitting  in  the  open  air  and  walking  along  the  road ;  and 
in  winter  evenings  it  is  carried  on  within  doors,  with  no  other 
light  than  that  which  is  yielded  by  a  fire  of  peat. 

There  is  an  endowed  grammar-school,  founded  in  171 2,  in 
which  thirty  boys  are  clothed  and  educated.  The  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  who  are  numerous  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
principality,  have  a  college  for  the  training  of  their  preachers. 
Here,  for  some  time,  lived  and  laboured  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Charles,  an  eminently  devoted  and  useful  minister,  connected 
with  that  denomiJtion  of  Christians.  He  pre^^red  two 
editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  he  compiled  a  Welsh  Scriptural 
Dictionary  in  four  volumes,  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  he 
had  an  important  part  in  originating  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  there  is  an  artificial  mound 
called  Tomeriry-Bala,  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
Roman  encampment,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Welsh 
as  one  of  a  chain  of  forts  across  this  part  of  the  coimtry  to 
check  the  incursions  of  the  English  Lords  Marchers.  The 
elevation  affords  a  good  view  of  the  surroimding  country,  and, 
in  fair  weather,  it  is  a  common  resort  for  knitters  of  all  ages. 

This  town  is  much  visited  by  sportsmen  during  the  season 
of  grouse-shooting,  for  which  the  heath-clad  hills  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  favourable.  Bala  has  a  market  on  Satur- 
day, and  five  annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  live  stock. 
It  is  one  of  the  polling-places  in  the  election  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Merioneth.  Population  of  the 
town  of  Bala,  1341  ;  of  the  parish  oi  lA&ii^c!SL^  ^'^'^'^«     "^ 
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Tennyson,  it  is  said,  composed  a  considerable  portion  of  lus 
Idyls  of  the  King  whilst  residing  here. 

Bala  Lake  (the  Lake  of  Beauty),  also  called  by  the 
natives  Llyn  Tepid,  and  in  English  Pimblemere,  is  near  to 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  town.  It  is  about  four  miles  in 
length,  averaging  half-a-mile  in  breadth,  and  of  very  great 
depth.  The  water  is  exceedingly  pure.  The  lake  abounds 
with  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels  ;  and  there  are  shoals  of  a 
fish  called  gioyniady  from  the  extreme  whiteness  of  the  scales. 
It  is  a  gregarious  fish,  found  in  most  alpine  lakes,  particu- 
larly those  of  Switzerland.  The  largest  rarely  exceed  3  or  4 
pounds  weight  The  banks  of  the  lake  are  flat  and  naked, 
and  the  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  tame  and 
uninteresting  ;  but  the  distant  mountain  views  are  very  grand. 
The  fishing  anciently  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Basingwerk, 
but  the  right  is  now  claimed  by  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  who  has  a 
sporting  seat  at  the  S.W.  termination,  called  Olan-^-Llyn, 
From  the  number  of  streams  by  which  the  lake  is  supplied, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  moimtainous  country  through  which 
they  flow,  the  lake  is  liable  to  a  sudden  rise,  sometimes 
occasioning  it  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  causing  destructive 
floods  in  the  adjacent  country. 

From  the  W.  side  of  the  lake  there  is  a  road  leading  to 
Dinas  Mowddy  and  Mallwyd,  by  the  mountain-pass  called 
Bwlch-y-GroeSj  or  "  the  pass  of  the  cross,"  which  Mr.  Borrow 
describes  in  his  interesting  work  "  Wild  Wales."  The  road 
crosses  the  chain  of  the  Arran  mountains,  considered  one  of 
the  wildest  parts  of  Wales.  The  ascent  is  toilsome,  but  the 
scenery  is  of  the  grandest  character.  On  this  road,  at  about 
7  miles  from  Bala,  there  is  a  fine  cascade  on  the  river  Dyfi, 
in  a  highly  romantic  scene. 

The  Arran  mountains  form  a  considerable  range  of  hills 
running  from  the  south-west  end  of  Bala  Lake,  down  towards 
the  Cader  range,  which  consists  of  a  spur  from  it.  Although 
commanding  some  very  fine  views,  they  are  comparatively 
seldom  ascended,  mostly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
to  the  base.  They  afford,  notwithstanding,  a  very  pleasant 
mountain  excursion,  either  from  Bala  or  Dolgelly.  The  assist- 
ance of  the  train  may  be  taken,  if  from  Bala  as  far  as  Llanu- 
wchllyn  Station,  or  if  from  Dolgelly  to  Drwsjmant  Station. 

In  the  former  case,  on  leaving  the  station  and  gaining  the 
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main  road,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  passing  under  the 
line  of  railway,  proceed  onwards  till  we  arrive  at  the  point 
where  the  road  crosses  the  River  Cunllwyddo.  Here,  instead 
of  going  over  the  bridge,  we  turn  to  the  right  through  a  gate, 
and  follow  the  mountain  road,  which  there  joins  the  main 
road.  Following  this  for  about  a  mile,  and  taking  care  to 
keep  on  the  north  slope  of  the  mountain  the  whole  way,  we 
must  leave  the  beaten  track  and  shape  our  own  course  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  our  ability.  In  this  attempt  it  is  well 
to  keep  by  the  ridge,  which  rises  in  a  series  of  mounds  the 
whole  way,  until  we  reach  the  top  of  the  plateau,  the  extreme 
point  being  called  Aran  Benllyn,  and  which,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  is  2907  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here,  weather  permitting,  we  begin  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  especially  towards  England,  which  quite 
repays  the  fatigue  of  the  climb.  The  walking  is  now  con- 
siderably easier,  being  more  on  a  level,  until  we  reach  the 
foot  of  the  last  ascent.  This  brings  us  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  point  of  the  range,  called  Aran  Mowddwy,  being 
2972  feet  high.  This  mountain  has  a  curious  shape,  being 
in  the  form  of  a  cone  divided  down  the  centre,  present- 
ing a  straight  drop  on  the  east  side  of  some  hundreds  of  feet, 
whereas  on  the  other  sides  it  slopes  down  gradually  in  a  suc- 
cession of  knolls  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  As  far  as  the 
view  is  concerned,  it  has  been  preferred  to  that  from  Cader 
Idris,  that  mountain  itself  forming  a  beautiful  feature  in 
the  panorama  on  the  western  side.  Instead  of  the  mass  of 
water  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  picture  from 
the  top  of  Cader,  we  obtain  from  Aran  Mowddwy  a  good  view 
of  the  spires  of  the  churches  of  Shrewsbury,  and  a  better  view 
of  the  course  of  the  Dee  and  of  Bala  Lake.  The  descent  may 
be  made  in  two  ways,  either  by  retracing  our  steps,  or  mak- 
ing a  cut  down  to  Drwsynant  Station,  and  calling  at  a  small 
inn  of  that  name  on  the  road  side,  where  a  good  glass  of 
ale  and  other  refreshments  can  generally  be  procured.  The 
proper  course  in  this  route  is  to  make  for  a  deep  ravine  which 
commences  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  summit,  and 
through  which  a  mountain  stream  makes  its  way.  Following 
the  latter  downwards  we  come  to  a  farm-road  on  the  left 
bank,  which  leads  down  to  the  turnpike-road.  The  inn 
stands  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  up  the  latter.    Thfs^ 
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Btation  iB  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  inn  on  the  road  to 
Dolgelly,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  finding  it. 

In  the  event  of  the  ascent  heing  made  from  Dolgelly,  after 
getting  out  at  Drwsynant  Railway  Station,  we  must  foUow 
the  fann-road  which  crosses  the  railway  close  to  the  station, 
and  conducts  to  a  farm-house  called  Esgair  Gawr.  Still  follow- 
ing the  same  road,  without  diverging  to  the  right  or  crossing 
the  stream  which  descends  here  from  the  mountains,  we  reach 
the  hillside,  here  covered  with  an  abundance  of  heath.  This 
is  the  principal  grouse-shooting  belonging  to  the  Nannau  estate. 
Beyond  this  the  road  soon  comes  to  a  termination,  and  we 
must  rely  on  our  own  resources  for  the  attainment  of  the 
summit  But  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  way, 
as  the  Afxm  towers  in  all  its  majestic  grandeur  straight  before 
us,  and  we  have  only  to  brace  ourselves  to  the  task,  and 
make  up  our  minds  for  a  stiff  concluding  scramble.  The  de- 
scent may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  described  in  the  route 
coming  from  Bala 

The  RiVEB  Dee,  for  which  the  Lake  of  Bala  serves  as  a 
reservoir,  rises  in  a  hill  called  Cefn  Glass,  which  fonns  part 
of  the  range  running  towards  Dolgelly,  and  before  entering 
Bala  Lake  it  is  joined  by  two  large  streams,  called  respec- 
tively the  Llin  and  Cynllwyd.  The  poet  Spenser  makes 
this  the  residence  of  the  sage  Timon,  foster-father  to  Prince 
Arthur. 

"  His  dwelling  ia  fall  low  in  valley  green, 
Under  the  foot  of  Rauran's  mossie  hore, 
From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  silver  clean, 
His  tumbling  billows  rolls  with  gentle  rore.*' 

The  three  streams  unite  just  below  the  village  of  Llanu- 
wchllyn,  and  enter  the  lake  at  its  south-western  extremity. 
The  river,  according  to  popular  belief,  retains  its  identity 
although  passing  through  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Where  it 
emerges  at  the  N.E.  comer  it  is  spanned  by  a  bridge,  near  to 
which  a  castle  was  erected  in  1202,  called  Castel  Gronw, 
of  which  some  traces  are  visible.  The  Dee,  even  here  a  con- 
siderable river,  is  soon  increased  by  other  moimtain  streams, 
the  first  being  the  Tryweryn,  which  joins  close  to  Bala,  and 
flows  by  Phinlas,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Price.  Till  it 
reaches  Corwen  it  flows  in  an  open  valley,  and  its  course 
is  comparatively  slow.  Afterwards,  descending  from  the  moun- 
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tain  table-land  of  Nortli  Wales,  and  having  a  fall  of  300  feet 
in  10  miles,  its  course  in  this  part  is  consequently  rapid  and 
turbulent.  It  crosses  Denbighshire  from  W.  to  R,  through 
the  vale  of  Llangollen,  and  runs,  with  numerous  windings, 
upwards  of  30  miles  to  the  tide-way  of  Chester,  receiving  as 
tributaries  the  Alwen,  the  Ceiriog,  the  Clywedog,  and  the 
Alun.  From  Chester  the  Dee  flows  in  a  straight  artificial 
channel  or  tidal  canal,  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  600  tons, 
along  the  marshes  for  about  8  miles,  till  it  enters  its  proper 
estuary.  Here  it  enlarges  into  a  firth  3  miles  across,  forming 
at  high  water  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea ;  but  at  ebb  tide  covered 
with  sand  and  ooze,  through  which  the  river  runs  in  a  narrow 
and  insignificant  low-water  channel.  It  enters  the  Irish  Sea 
between  the  island  of  Great  Hilbre  on  the  N.  and  the  Point 
of  Ayr  on  the  S.  Efi^orts  are  perseveringly  made  to  improve 
the  navigation  below  Chester.  The  name  of  the  river  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  derived  from  Duw,  divine,  and  by  others 
from  DHj  black.  The  former  appears  the  more  probable, 
since  it  is  known  that  in  the  era  of  Druidism,  the  ancient 
Britons  regarded  the  river  with  superstitious  veneration  and 
attachment.  When  they  were  drawn  up  along  its  banks,  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  deadly  conflict  with  their  Saxon  foes,  every 
soldier  bowed  down,  first  kissing  the  earth,  and  then  devoutly 
drinking  a  small  portion  of  this  sacred  water.  Allusions  to  the 
supposed  sanctity  of  the  Dee  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  writings 
of  our  poets.  Spenser,  introducing  it  among  the  rivers  attend- 
ing the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  writes — 

"  And  following  Dee,  which  Britons  long  ygone, 
Did  call  Divine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend." 

Drayton  repeatedly  uses  the  phrase,  ^^  Deis  holiness ;^^  and 
Milton  beautifully  alludes  to  the  scene — 

"  Where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard's  stream.  **• 


*  Among  the  Welsh  MeUodiea,  edited  by  Parry,  is  the  following  written  by 
Wiffen  :— 

"  I  crossed  in  its  beauty  thy  Dee*s  Druid  water, 
The  waves,  as  I  passed,  rippled  lowly  and  lone ; 
For  the  brave  on  their  borders  had  perished  in  sla.\v%Jki\«t^ 
The  noble  were  vanished,  the  gifted  vreie  (^ou^V^* 
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The  railway  from  Bala  to  Dolgelly  is  earned  along  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  route  occupies  a  little  less  than 
an  hour.  The  distance  is  1 7  miles.  About  a  mile  from  the 
foot,  or  southernmost  extremity,  of  the  lake,  is  the  village  of 
Llanuwchllyn.  The  country  through  which  the  line  passes 
from  this  is  comparatively  flat,  until  the  watershed  is  reached 
near  a  farm-house  called  Pantgwyn.  Here  the  Pass  of  the 
Gameddwen  is  entered,  the  Aran  range  being  on  the  left. 
The  feurm-house  and  inn  of  Drwsynant  are  two  miles  lower 
down  the  valley.  This  inn,  in  the  old  coaching  days,  was 
celebrated  for  its  ale  and  oatmeal  cake.  Here  we  exchange 
the  Dee  for  the  Wnion,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  latter 
for  nine  miles. 

DOLGELLY 

{HoUU:  GoLDSN  Lion  ;  Ship ;  AngeL] 

is  the  most  populous  and  important  town  in  the  county  of 
Merioneth,  and  particularly  eligible  as  a  resting-place  for 
tourists,  being  a  central  point  from  which  numerous  interest- 
ing excursions  may  be  taken.  It  is  situated  between  the 
rivers  Aran  and  "Wnion,  near  to  the  confluence  of  the  latter 
with  the  Mawddach,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  valley  of  rich  and 
diversified  beauty,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  majestic  mountain 
Cader  Idris.  The  name  signifies  the  dale  or  vale  of  hazels, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  hazel  is  more  abundant 
than  several  other  kinds  of  tree,  all  of  which  are  luxuriant  in 
this  richly- wooded  valley.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  placed 
without  much  regard  to  order,  and  many  of  the  older  buildings 
are  gradually  giving  place  to  modem  erections  of  a  superior 
class. 

I  passed  by  thy  pillar,*  flrm  rooted  to  waken 
Long  mem'ry  of  chiefs  that  In  battle  had  sunk  ; 

But  the  earthquake  of  ruin  its  basis  had  shaken, 
The  voice  of  the  thunder  had  shattered  its  trunk ! 

'•  I  passed  by  thy  castle,t  once  mirthftil  and  splendid. 

Its  court  was  too  truly  an  emblem  of  thine ; 
I  passed  by  thy  abbeyj — its  worship  was  ended, 

The  ivy  hung  dark  over  portal  and  shrine. 
Yet  weep  not,  fair  Cambria,  though  shorn  of  thy  glory, 

Thy  star  shall  yet  rise  in  ascendence  again ; 
Song  and  science  are  treasuring  the  leaves  of  thy  story, 

Not  a  page  shall  appeal  to  our  bosoms  in  vain." 

*  BUaeg'a  pillar.  \  Dinaa  Bi&n.  X  Valle  Crucis 
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The  town  cannot  boast  of  much  interest  derived  from  histo- 
rical incidents.  It  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans, 
although  in  evidence  of  this  there  are  no  existing  remains,  ex- 
cept some  Roman  coins  found  in  a  well,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion— IMP.  CJESAR.  TRAIAN.  Owen  QlyndwT  assembled  his 
parliament  here  in  1404,  and  here  he  signed  a  treaty  of 
aUiance  with  Charles,  King  of  France,  which  begins  thus,  in 
true  regal  style,  "  Owinus  Dei  grati&  princeps  Wallise,**  and 
concludes,  "  Datum  apud  Dolguelli,"  etc.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  Charles  I.,  some  of  the  king's  troops  attempted  to  raise  a 
fortification  about  the  town,  to  defend  it  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  but  were  prevented  by  Mr.  Edward  Vaughan, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  completely  routed  them, 
and  took  their  captain  prisoner.  Dolgelly  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  woollen  fabric  called 
webs,  which  gives  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of 
persons.  It  is  also  the  mart  to  which  the  produce  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent country  is  brought  for  sale. 

The  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  Wnion  was  built  ori- 
ginally in  1638,  but  in  consequence  of  the  railway  being  car- 
ried along  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  approaches  to  the 
town  on  that  side,  as  well  as  the  bridge,  imderwent  consider- 
able alteration.  The  two  first  arches  were  pulled  down  and 
built  up  at  a  higher  level,  as  well  as  most  of  the  parapets  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  road  to  be  carried  over  the  line 
of  railway,  which  is  crossed  by  an  iron  girder.  All  the  old 
buildings  which  used  to  occupy  this  part  of  the  town  were 
pulled  down,  the  roads  carried  higher  up  the  hill,  and  a  good 
passenger-station  of  an  ornamental  description  built  on  their 
sites.  These  alterations  have  considerably  improved  the  en- 
trance to  the  town,  doing  away  with  the  former  sharp  turns 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  A  market-hall  and  assembly 
rooms  are  in  course  of  construction,  which  will  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  town.  It  is  rather  a  large  build- 
ing, of  a  plain  and  unassuming  character,  the  upper  rooms 
being  devoted  to  town  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  holding  of 
entertainments.  The  lower  part  is  entered  through  a  series 
of  arches  which  support  the  upper  storey,  and  is  to  be  used 
for  markets  and  other  purposes. 

The  Church,  which  has  been  restored  within  the  last  few 
years,  stands  upon  an  eminence  in  the  mid^X.  ol  ^i)ti!^  W9rs\.«  ^ 
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}uM  no  pretention 4  to  arcliiUrctiiral  beautr.  There  is  an  ancient 
nionuiuent,  Txariug  au  image  of  an  armed  knight,  with  a  dog 
at  h'lA  feet,  representing  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Vanghan 
of  Nannau  ;  and  there  have  been  recently  erected  handaome 
ujonuuients  in  memory  of  Baron  Richaids,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  place,  and  of  the  Rev.  John  Jone»,  Archdeacon  of 
M'-nonetL  At  the  dt-c^a.^  of  a  parishioner,  a  singular  costom, 
M'hich  in  now,  however,  abolLifhed,  used  to  be  ol«erved  here  : 
a  metal  plate,  n^i^embling  what  is  usually  affixed  to  a  coffin, 
in »f':ri  Wl  with  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death,  h  su«pf;nded  within  the  church.  The  English 
Ht'.rvicttH  are  hM  at  the  church  at  half-past  eleven  and  four  in 
Kummer  j  lialf-j«i'st  three  in  winter.  Welsh  services  at  10 
A.M.  and  at  0  P.3f. 

77</  Count  ij  J  Jail  i.s  a  neat,  commodious  stone  edifice,  situ- 
ated near  the  liridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  The  quarter- 
VA'MWihim  and  the  summer  assizes  are  held  in  it.  In  the  grand- 
jury  room  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Sir  W.  R.  Vaughan, 
jmint4id  by  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  and  there  are  other  portraits  of 
lo<:al  ceh'britieH. 

77/«  County  Caol  is  a  circular  stone  building  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  town,  erected  in  ISll  at  an  expense  of 
Xr>00().  To  the  honour  of  the  population,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  thi8  building  to  be  without  a  tenant 

The  J  Parliament  llmise  is  the  name  given  to  a  dilapidated 
building  in  a  ct^uit  behind  the  post-otiice,  which  is  pointed 
(iut  liH  the  place  where  Owen  Glyndwr  held  the  meeting  of 
IiJH  partiriunH,  to  wlii(di  allusion  has  been  made. 

The  National  ^School  occupies  a  good  building  recently 
en'cted  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bridge.  There  is  also  an  en- 
<lowed  fn'(j  Hchool  for  twenty-two  boys  of  the  parish,  and  a 
Urilihh  Hchord. 

Jiy  ascending  one  of  the  heights  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
valley,  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  town,  as  it  lies  sheltered 
at  tin;  foot  of  the  majentic  Cader  Idris  ;  of  the  course  of  the 
river  through  the  extended  dale  ;  of  the  clustering  woods 
which  adorn  the  o])j)OKite  range  of  heights  ;  and  of  numerous 
villas,  Hurrounded  by  their  plantations,  giving  life  and  refine- 
ment to  the  scene.  The  town  is  also  seen  to  great  advantage 
from  the  old  Machynlleth  road  at  the  distance  of  about  three- 
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fourths  of  a  mile  on  the  S.E.  The  prospects  from  the  town 
in  all  directions  are  singularly  fine. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  2217  ;  of  the  parish  3457. 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days^  and  fairs  are  held 
nine  times  in  the  year. 

Of  the  numerous  mansions  and  villas  in  the  neighhour- 
hood,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — Nannau,  John 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  and  Hengvyrt;  Caerynwch,  R.  Meredyth  Rich- 
ards, Esq. ;  Fronvmion,  Lewis  Williams,  Esq. ;  Bronygader, 
Mrs.  Williams  ;  Brynygwin,  Hugh  John  Reveley,  Esq. ;  Aber- 
gtoynanty  Col.  Bunbury  ;  DoUerau,  Charles  Edwards,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Windsor ;  Fenmaen  Clife,  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq. ; 
Glynmadden,  William  Griffith,  Esq. ;  and  Lluyn,  T.  H.  Wil- 
liams, Esq. 

Objects  of  Interest  neab  Dolgelly. 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  affirms  that  he  knew  of  no  place  in  the 
principality  whence  so  many  pleasing  and  interesting  excur- 
sions may  be  made,  and  where  nature  bears  so  rich,  varied, 
and  grand  an  aspect,  as  at  Dolgelly  ;  but  this  is  certainly  an 
exaggerated  opinion. 

The  best  view  of  Cader  Idris  may  be  obtained  from  a 
station  called  Bont  Vewydd,  about  three  miles  from  Dolgelly, 
from  whence  the  following  two  pleasant  excursions  may  be 
made : — 

One  by  taking  the  road  on  the  left,  conducting  round 
Moel  Offrwm  into  Nannau  Park,  with  its  coimtless  walks. 

The  other  excursion  is  made  by  crossing  the  line  of  rail- 
way, and  then  the  bridge  which  spans  the  river  Wnion,  thence 
following  the  road,  which  begins  to  ascend,  and  keeping  to  the 
right  the  whole  time,  after  a  couple  of  miles  have  been 
passed,  we  reach  the  top  of  the  Torrent  Walk.  This  may  be 
taken  on  the  journey  home,  or  by  getting  on  to  the  turnpike- 
road,  and  going  as  far  as  the  Cross  Foxes.  Here,  by  taking 
the  road  on  the  right  (which  used  to  be  the  old  road)  to  Dol- 
gelly, we  obtain  on  the  way  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  town 
and  surrounding  country. 

The  Torrent  Walk  is  situated  within  the  romantwi 
grounds  of  Caerynwch,  and  within  a  abiOit  -wsXk  oi  ^'^  ^sc^^^sst 
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end  of  it  the  Cross  Foxes  Inn  now  affords  accommodation  to 
tourists.  Ascending  the  Machjmlleth  road  about  one  mile 
and  a  half,  take  a  path  on  the  left  leading  to  the  mill  of  dj. 
wedog  ;  there,  without  crossing  the  bridge,  turn  to  the  right 
through  a  gateway,  and  enter  a  path  by  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain-river.  This  path  is  a  steep  ascent,  continued  for  a  mile 
or  more,  through  its  whole  course  meeting  the  descending 
stream,  which  comes  down  rushing  and  foaming,  and  pro- 
duces a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades,  over  scattered  masses  of 
rock,  between  precipitous  banks  which  are  fringed  and  over- 
hung bj  luxuriant  trees  of  various  hues  and  forms.  The 
tourist  who  will  patiently  devote  two  or  three  hours  to  this 
well-named  Torrent  Walk,  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  delightful  scenes  it  is  possible  to 
visit. 

Nannau,  formerly  the  residence  of  Howel  Sele,  the  kins- 
man, yet  the  inveterate  enemy,  of  Owen  Glyndwr,  has  long 
been  the  family  seat  of  the  Vaughans,  who  claim  descent  from 
Boderic  Mawr,  king  of  North  Wales.  It  is  situated  at  a  great 
elevation  between  two  and  three  nules  from  the  town.  The 
road  by  which  it  is  approached  being  a  continued  ascent,'  it 
has  been  supposed  to  "  occupy  a  loftier  site  than  any  other 
gentleman's  house  in  Britain." 

Some  years  ago  the  ancient  hall  was  removed,  and  the 
present  mansion  erected.  The  gardens,  which  have  been 
neglected  for  several  years,  once  contained  very  rare  plants. 
In  the  higher  part  of  the  grounds  rises  a  lofty  rocky  eminence, 
the  summit  of  which  is  encircled  with  a  rampart  formed  of 
loose  stones,  evidently  a  British  post.  It  is  variously  called 
Moel  Orthrwn,  or  the  Hill  of  Oppression,  and  Moel  Offrwrriy 
or  the  Hill  of  Sacrifice.  The  Ordnance  map  gives  the  latter. 
Old  writers  have  generally  adopted  the  former.  No  adequate 
reason  for  either  is  known.  Around  the  simimit  of  the  dark 
height  named  Moel  Cynwch,  a  path  is  formed,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  Precipice  Walk,  extending  about  three  miles, 
and  exhibiting  panoramic  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  grandeur.  In  some  parts  the 
path  is  narrow  and  rather  dangerous,  and  it  excites  a  nervous 
apprehension  to  find  one's-self  at  this  dizzy  height,  walking  on 
the  very  verge  of  a  dark  deep  precipice.  In  the  park  of 
Nannau  stood^  until  the  year  1813,  an  aged  oak,  measuring 
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in  circumference  28  feet,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  which,  tra- 
dition relates,  the  body  of  Howel  Sele,  Lord  of  Nannau,  was 
concealed  after  he  had  been  slain  by  Owen  Glyndwr.  It  was 
well  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood  as  the  DemorCs 
Oak  and  the  Haunted  Oak.  Its  end  is  thus  recorded  by  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare  :  "  During  a  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Vaughan, 
in  the  year  1813,  this  aged  tree  attracted  my  notice ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July  I  made  a  drawing  of  it, 
in  one  of  the  most  sultry  days  I  ever  felt.  In  the  succeed- 
ing night,  which  was  equally  hot,  this  venerable  oak  fell  to 
the  ground."  Sir  Walter  Scott  refers  to  the  tree,  and  to  the 
tragical  incident  connected  with  it,  in  the  5th  note  to  the  6th 
canto  of  Marmion.  The  spot  where  this  oak,  "  the  spirit's 
blasted  tree,"  so  long  stood,  is  commemorated  by  a  sun-dial, 
and  a  brass  plate  with  an  inscription  and  a  representation  of 
the  tree. 

Aberqwynant  Woods. — A  very  pleasant  excursion  may 
be  made  to  these  woods,  which  are  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  estuary  below  Penmaenpool,  and  distant  about  3  miles 
from  Dolgelly.  They  are  intersected  by  walks,  and  every 
now  and  then  beautiful  peeps  are  obtained  of  the  estuary,  and 
also  of  the  country  round  Dolgelly  and  Llanelltyd.  There  is 
a  railway  station  at  Penmaenpool  on  the  Cambrian  line,  from 
which  the  tourist  mav  return. 
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The  height  of  this  mountain,  reckoning  from  Pen-y-gader 
(the  highest  peak),  is  3100.  The  other  peaks  are  Cyfrwy, 
which  the  Ordnance  Survey  make  2920  feet,  and  which  is 
reckoned  as  2830  feet  above  the  level  of  Dolgelly  Bridge. 
Mynydd  Moel,  stated  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  be  2835 
feet  high,  has  been  reckoned  2990.  The  distance  from  Dol- 
gelly to  the  summit  is  6  miles,  and  the  ascent  is  commonly 
made  from  that  town,  where  guides  may  be  easily  procured. 

This  sublime  elevation,  for  abrupt  and  tremendous  pre- 
cipices, and  for  varied  and  extensive  prospects,  may  vie  with, 
if  it  do  not  surpass,  Snowdon  itself.  In  altitude  it  is  exceeded 
by  several  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  although  it  is  frequently 
aiOSrmed  to  rank  next  in  height  to  Snowdon.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  train  of  primitive  ixio\iii\.a.\xia,  exX,^Tv^\a%\sL 
a  N.N.E.  direction,  including  the  A-Xiaiis  an^  k.x\^m^«    "^^ 


consists  o(  silicimif  porphjry,  i^uartz,  Qiid  schorl,  anil  is 
I'ouiided  by  tJaty  und  seuoiidiiry  mountains,  witli  which,  i  _._ 
craggy  and  precipitous  character,  it  conlrastij  most  strikingly. 
While  on  every  side  e.tti'finely  i-ttt-p,  uii  tliiit  towards  Tiil-y 
llyn  it  rises  almost  tH'r)n(idi(jiil:[ilv. 


The  course  of  the  ascent  (which  will  prohiilily  be   best 
understood  irom  the  accompanying  chart),  and  the  views 
tained  from  the  summit,  are  thns  described  by  an  observant  J 
and  accuraffi  traveller  : — "  A  small  lake,  called  Gweman,  liea  ] 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  high-road  from  Dolgelly  to  ] 
Towyn,  which  having  arrived  at,  we  quitted  the  road  and  1 
began  our  ascent  iip  the  first  steep  of  this  lofty  monntaia,  ] 
When  we  had  surmounted  the  exterior  ridge,  we  descended  a 
little  to  a  deep  clear  lake  (Gafr),  which  is  kept  constantly  full  ] 
by  the  numerous  tributary  torrents  that  fall  from  the  s 
rounding  rocks.     Hence  we  climbed  a  second  and  still  higher  I 
chain,  np  a  steep  but  not  difficult  track,  over  nnraeroua  frag-  , 
ments  of  rock  detached  from  the  higher  parts  ;  we  now  cajit 
to  a  second  and  more  elevated  lake  (Llyn-y-Oader),  clear  a 
glass,  and  overlooked  by  steep  cliffs,  in  such  a  manner  as  t 
reseiable  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  of  which  a  moat  accurate.^ 
represeatAtion  is  to  be  seen,  in  "Wisoi^a  e-i.t^i\c>«.  "r*.' 
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Cader  Idris.  Some  travellers  have  mentioned  the  finding  of 
lava  and  other  volcanic  productions  here ;  npon  a  strict  ex- 
amination, however,  we  were  unable  to  discover  anything  of 
the  kind  ;  nor  did  the  water  of  the  lake  appear  to  differ  in 
any  respect  from  the  purest  rock-water,  though  it  was  tried 
repeatedly  with  the  most  delicate  chemical  tests.  A  clear, 
loud,  and  distinct  echo  repeats  every  shout  that  is  made  near 
the  lake.  We  now  began  our  last  and  most  difficult  ascent 
up  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris  itself,  which  when  we  had 
surmounted,  we  came  to  a  smaU  plain  with  two  rocky  heads 
of  nearly  equal  height,  one  looking  to  the  north,  the  other  to 
the  south  ;  we  made  choice  of  that  which  appeared  to  us  the 
most  elevated,  and  seated  ourselves  on  its  highest  pinnacle, 
to  rest  after  a  laborious  ascent  of  three  hours.  We  were  now 
high  above  all  the  eminences  within  this  vast  expanse,  and 
as  the  clouds  gradually  cleared  away,  caught  some  grand 
views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  huge  rocks  which  we 
before  looked  up  to  with  astonishment  were  now  far  below 
our  feet,  and  many  a  small  lake  appeared  in  the  vaUeys 
between  them.  To  the  north,  Snowdon  with  its  dependencies 
shut  up  the  scene  ;  on  the  west  we  saw  the  whole  curve  of 
the  bay  of  Cardigan,  bounded  at  a  vast  distance  by  the  Car- 
narvon mountains,  and  nearer,  the  ocean  dashing  its  white 
breakers  against  the  rocky  coast  of  Merioneth.  The  southern 
horizon  was  bounded  by  Plinlimmon ;  and  on  the  east  the 
eye  glanced  over  the  lake  of  Bala,  the  two  Arrenig  mountains, 
the  two  Arrans,  the  long  chain  of  the  Ferwyn  mountains,  to 
the  Bryddin  hills  on  the  confines  of  Shropshire ;  and  dimly 
in  the  distant  horizon  was  beheld  the  Wrekin,  rising  alone 
from  the  plain  of  Salop." 

This  writer  having  intimated  a  doubt  of  the  volcanic  cha- 
racter of  the  mountain,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  evidence  of 
this  is  so  abundant  as  to  establish  the  fact  beyond  question. 
Numerous  specimens  of  lava,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic 
matter,  of  most  unequivocal  character,  have  been  collected 
from  the  sides  and  base  of  the  mountain  ;  columnar  crystals 
of  basalt  are  scattered  in  profusion  about  the  sxmimit,  and  some 
of  the  inferior  diflfs  ;  and,  particularly  on  one  side,  there  are 
vast  beds  of  porous  stones,  bearing  evident  marks  of  strong  igni- 
tion and  vitrification, — some  reduced  to  the  state  of  slag,  and 
others  having  the  cellular  appearance  axid'^^\xi^<6&Q»i  Y^^sskv:^ 
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With  reapect  to  the  name  of  the  mountain.  Coder,  or 
Cadair,  U  a  seat  or  chair  ;  and  /ilrii  is  the  appellation  of  a 
reputed  giant,  whom  the  old  bardic  -writings  represent  as  a 
poet,  Euitionomer,  and  philuaupher,  grtat  in  mind  as  well  as  of 
enonnous  bodily  stature.  Coder  Idrit  is,  therefore,  the  seal, 
or  chair,  of  this  renowned  giant,  who  is  Gupposed  to  have  made 
the  mountain  summit  hia  oliservalury.  Persons  who  intend 
to  ascend  will  do  well  to  engage  Ihu  services  of  Bubert  Pugh, 
who     is    a 
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rocks  around  it  are  black,  mottled  with  Bilvery  grey  lichen, 
and  overhung  with  trees.  The  water  falls  into  a  small  deep 
basin,  and  then  dashes  forward  along  a  rugged  rocky  channel, 
hastening  to  join  the  Mawddach.  A  well-laid  pathway  is 
formed  to  both  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  cataract,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  view  it  from  both  above  and  below.  This 
must  be  distinguished  from  another  waterfall  bearing  the 
same  name,  which  is  found  between  Tan-y-Bwlch  and  Har- 
lech. 

At  a  mile  farther  on  the  turnpike  road,  a  path  to  the 
right  hand,  through  woods  and  meadows,  leads  to  PUtyVyy- 
Mawddachy  the  spout  of  the  Mawddach.  The  river  of  that 
name  forces  itself  down  a  rock,  between  60  and  70  feet  in 
height,  broken  by  the  jutting  rocks  into  three  distinct  falls, 
beneath  which  it  is  received  into  a  large  basin.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  rocky  strata  gives  to  the  scene  a  peculiar  character, 
and  the  combination  of  wood  and  water  and  rock  renders  the 
whole  strikingly  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

The  remaining  cataract  is  Pistyllry-Cain,  by  far  the  highest 
and  most  magnificent  of  the  three.  A  narrow  stream  rushes 
down  a  vast  rugged  declivity,  nearly  perpendicular,  at  least 
150  feet  of  descent.  The  horizontal  strata,  running  in 
irregular  steps  through  the  entire  breadth,  form  a  mural  front, 
and  in  some  measure  impair  the  picturesque  effect,  unless 
when  hidden  by  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  is  commonly 
found  here.  Numerous  large  fragments  of  rock  scattered 
around  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall  contribute  to  give  an  aspect 
of  wild  desolation  to  the  scene.  Amongst  these  rugged 
masses  the  waters  force  their  passage,  hastening  to  unite  with 
those  of  the  Mawddach,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  cataract. 

The  scenery  hereabouts  is  somewhat  injured  by  mining 
operations  :  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  raised,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  gold  are  sometimes  obtained. 

For  visiting  these  waterfalls,  the  tourist  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  be  accompanied  by  a  guide  from  Dolgelly,  as  one 
may  be  engaged  at  the  Oakeley  Arms  Inn,  Tyn-y-groes,  about 
5  miles  from  that  town,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls. 
A  little  above  this  inn  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  river  Maw- 
ddach has  been  recently  constructed,  which  facilitates  the 
access  to  the  two  falls  last  named. 
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Llanellttd  is  a  pretty  and  flouneliing  village,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mawddach,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  loads  from 
Tan-y-Bwlch,  Barmouth,  and  Bala,  about  two  miles  from  Dol- 
gelly.  To  that  town  it  fonns  a  sort  of  port ;  and  many 
small  vessels,  of  from  60  to  100  tons  each,  are  built  here. 
From  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Mawddach,  the  valley,  en- 
vironed by  mountains,  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  A  castle  is 
said  to  have  formerly  stood  here,  but  not  a  vestige  of  it  is  dis- 
coverable, and  the  exact  site  is  unknown.  The  parish  extends 
4  or  5  miles  in  different  directions  &om  the  church,  which  m 
dedicated  to  St.  Illtyd,  and  contains  some  good  monuments. 

Cymmer  Abbey,  called  by  the  Welsh  Y  Varmer,  is 
scarcely  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  former  name. 
The  remains  of  this  abbey  are  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
right  of  the  road  &om  Dolgelly,  just  before  reaching  Llan- 
elltyd  bridge.  They  do  not  form  a  picturesque  ruin,  neither 
can  it  be  affirmed  that  they  exhibit  many  features  of  ancient 
grandeur.  This  was  a  Cistercian  establishment,  founded  about 
the  year  1200,  and  dissolved  by  King  Henry  VIIL  Parts  of 
what  formed  the  refectory  and  abbofs  lodging  are  included  in 
the  buildings  of  a  farm-house.  "What  remains  of  the  Church 
is  more  extensive,  and  is  now  carefully  preserved.  The  east 
end  is  most  perfect,  and  through  its  thick  covering  of  ivy 
appear  three  lancet  windows.  Against  the  S.  wall  are  a  few 
small  Gothic  pillars  and  arches,  and  near  them  is  a  mutilated 
stone  representing  the  head  of  a  human  figure.  This  ruin 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  Cwmhir  Abbey  in 
Radnorshire. 

Heng^rt,  a  handsome  old  mansion  (Misses  Lloyd)  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  Cymmer  Abbey.  Robert  Vaughan, 
the  celebrated  antiquary,  who  died  in  1667,  resided  here. 
His  valuable  Kbrary  is  included  in  the  rich  literary  stores  of 
the  late  Sir  R.  W.  Vaughan,  whose  collection  of  rare  Welsh 
manuscripts  is  of  great  extent. 

Excursions  from  Dolgelly  may  be  made  to  Dinas  Mow- 
ddtoy  and  Mallwyd  by  way  of  the  pass  called  Bwlch  Oerddrws, 
There  are  three  roads  to  Towyn  (which  may  also  be  reached 
by  rail).  One  is  a  fine  mountain-road  skirting  the  northern 
base  of  Cader  Idris,  and  passing  in  succession  lakes  Ower- 
nan  and  Creigenen,  the  remains  of  Llys  Bradwen,  a  princely 
residence  in  the  7th  century  ;  the  village  of  Llanegryn  ;  and 
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the  mansion  and  estate  of  Peniarth,  the  property  and  residence 
of  William  Watkin  Edward  Wynne,  Esq.,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  families 
of  Wales.  This  road  is  extremely  hilly,  and  the  distance  is 
ahout  16.  miles.  Another  follows  the  coast  through  the 
whole  distance,  which  is  20  miles,  and  includes  much  beauti- 
ful scenery,  a  number  of  Druidical  antiquities,  the  remains  of 
Gastel-y-Oaer^  a  fine  British  camp  near  the  village  of  Llwyn- 
gwril,  and  TnysymaeTigwyny  the  noble  mansion  and  demesne 
of  the  family  of  Corbet.  The  remaining  road  to  Towyn  is 
somewhat  circuitous — viz.  by  way  of  the  "Cross  Foxes"  2 J 
miles,  then  diverging  south-westwards,  along  the  shores  of 
Llyn  Trigraianen  and  the  fine  lake  of  Tal-y-llyn. 

Lltn  Trigraianen,  or  the  Pool  of  the  Three  Pebbles,  is  a 
small  lake  by  the  side  of  the  road,  5  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Dolgelly.  It  derives  its  name  from  three  large  fragments 
of  rock,  which  have  probably  fallen  from  the  adjacent  cliflf. 
These,  however,  it  is  affirmed,  are  three  grains,  which  the 
giant  Idris  threw  out  of  his  shoe,  as  he  found  them  trouble- 
some in  walking  !  The  pool  is  17  or  18  feet  in  depth,  but 
it  contains  no  fish. 

Llyn  Tal-y-lltn  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  which  opens 
to  the  view  shortly  after  passing  the  little  pool  just  mentioned, 
and  continues  full  in  sight  during  the  whole  of  a  long  steep 
descent  to  the  Blue  Lion,  a  roadside  inn  at  Minffordd.  The 
proper  appellation  is  Llyn  Mwyngil,  i.e,  the  Lake  of  the 
Pleasant  Retreat ;  and  the  small  village  at  the  S.W.  extremity 
is  Tal-y-llyn,  i.e,  the  Head  of  the  Pool.  It  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  and  not  exceeding  half-a-mile  in  breadth,  and  lies 
directly  under  the  south  and  most  precipitous  side  of  Cader 
Idris.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  truly  beautiful,  but  hardly 
deserves  the  extravagant  eulogies  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it  It  yields  in  great  abundance  a  species  of  trout 
peculiarly  delicate,  and  is  consequently  much  resorted  to  by 
anglers,  for  whose  accommodation  the  late  Sir  Robert  Vaughan 
erected  in  the  village  a  commodious  inn,  called  Ty'ri-y-comeL 
The  original  inn — Pen-y-bonh — ^is  close  to  the  bridge,  and 
very  comfortable,  and  from  both  visitors  have  the  privilege  of 
angling  on  the  lake.  From  the  foot  of  the  lake  issues  the 
principal  feeder  of  the  river  Dysynni,  which,  after  winding 
through  some  beautiful  scenery,  liaa  ita  o\]L\i\fe\.  T^aax  Tcs^r^^su 
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If  the  tourist  should  wish  to  proceed  to  Towyn  from  Tal-y« 
llyn,  he  may  take  advantage  of  the  branch  railway  from 
AbeTg3molwyn,  about  5  miles  distant.  The  train  takes  40 
minutes. 


DOLGELLY  TO  BARMOUTH 

Barmouth  may  be  conveniently  reached  from  Dolgelly  by 
railway,  the  distance  being  nearly  9  miles,  but  the  old  road 
is  here  described  on  account  of  the  fine  views  which  it  affords. 

The  whole  distance  (10  miles)  has  been  truly  described 
as  a  continued  series  of  pictures.  If  possible,  the  time  of 
high  water  should  be  chosen,  and  for  the  return  to  Dolgelly 
a  boat*  may  be  engaged  at  Barmouth,  whereby  the  views  will 
be  agreeably  diversified.  The  road  was  formerly  extremely 
hilly  and  difficult,  but  a  new  line  was  formed  with  inmiense 
labour,  and  at  great  cost,  cut  through  the  rocks,  and  guarded 
by  a  waU.  It  follows  the  inequalities  of  the  shore,  and  ex- 
hibits to  the  greatest  advantage  the  variety  of  scenery.  The 
expanse  of  water  at  high  tide  is  very  considerable,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  large  lake  enveloped  by  mountains,  among 
which  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris  is  beheld  in  all  its  grandeur 
and  majesty.  On  approaching  Barmouth,  the  river  is  seen 
falling  into  the  ocean,  and  the  beautiful  bay  of  Cardigan  is 
spread  out  in  view.  The  late  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  whose  taste 
and  discrimination  are  indisputable,  in  writing  of  this  scenery 
compares  it  with  that  of  the  far-famed  Drachenfells  and  the 
Rhine,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  assign  superiority  to  the 
"Welsh  landscape.  "  When  on  board  a  steamer  on  the  Rhine, 
approaching  the  Drachenfells,  a  native  of  Merionethshire  in- 
quired if  this  was  the  Rhine  which  he  had  been  told  was  so 
beautiful,  adding,  *  I  think  we  can  match  it  between  Dolgelly 
and  Barmouth.'  *  Indeed  you  can,'  was  my  reply,  and  surely 
the  Welshman  was  right.  Let  any  one  who  has  knowledge  of 
the  two  scenes  call  to  memory  that  glorious  estuary,  reposing 
in  beauty,  and  crowded  with  grandeur  ;  look  down  its  avenue 
of  sparkling  water  to  the  distant  sea,  glistening  in  the  western 
light  ;  let  him  glance  on  the  one  side  at  its  curving  shore  of 

*  A  boat  sails  from  Barmouth  to  Penmaeu  Pool  daily,  about  an  hour  before 
Iifgli  water,  returning  soon  after  the  lA«ie  "begms  to  %\i^.    ¥m%,  ^^.  %t^«i\\-w«.v 
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oak-sprinkled  meadows,  edged  and  broken  by  rock,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  pillared  precipices  of  Cader  Idris,  and  then, 
with  all  respect  to  the  noble  substance  of  the  flowing  Khine, 
gaze  at  its  vine-spotted  banks,  and  say  if  there  is  the  faintest 
approach  to  rivalry." 

BAKMOUTH, 

[Hotel:  GoTsygedol  Arms.] 

or  AhermaWy  is  a  watering-place  situated  at  the  N.  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Maw,  or  Mawddach,  in  Barmouth  bay, 
and  it  is  the  only  haven  in  the  county  of  Merioneth.  The 
houses  are  built  at  the  foot  and  upon  the  sloping  side  of  a 
lofty  and  steep  rock,  some  of  them  being  disposed  on  the  level 
of  the  sandy  beach,  and  others  on  the  acclivity,  where  they 
form  successive  terraces,  to  which  there  is  no  approach  but  by 
steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Great  improvements  have  been  effected 
of  late  years,  and  for  sea-bathing  quarters  it  now  forms  an 
agreeable  residence.  The  lower  buildings  are  occasionally 
subjected  to  the  drifting  of  the  sand,  but  there  is  little  annoy- 
ance from  this  excepting  during  severe  gales.  Barmouth  has 
been  frequently,  but  most  absurdly,  compared  with  Gibraltar 
and  Edinburgh.  It  has  the  advantage  of  smooth  sands,  and 
there  is  comfortable  acconmiodation  for  visitors. 

The  parish  church,  Llanahery  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  a  cliff  which  looks  to- 
wards the  ocean.  After  having  undergone  a  complete  restora  - 
tion,  it  was  reopened  in  1859,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  simple  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  archway 
inside  the  porch  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  its 
kind.  A  chapel  of  ease  for  Barmouth  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription in  1830.  It  is  most  injudiciously  placed  in  a 
situation  much  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  of  drifting  sand, 
a  strong  wind  from  seaward  causing  it  not  only  to  obstruct  the 
approach,  but  actually  to  block  up  the  windows.  Barmouth 
has  some  trade  in  flannel  and  hosiery,  and  about  a  hundred 
small  sloops  belong  to  the  port  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  on  account  of  two  sandbanks 
called  the  north  and  south  bars,  and  incessant  shifting  of  the 
loose  sands.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  boats  nearly  «& 
high  as  Dolgelly.     The  streams  and  lakft^  m  >i)cLt^  ^^\s^ 
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abound  in  salmon,  trout,  eels,  and  mullets.  There  are 
markets  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  four  annual  fairs.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  930  ;  of  LJanaber  parish,  1672. 

Barmouth  is  now  connected  by  the  coast  line  of  railway 
with  Harlech  and  Portmadoc  on  the  north,  and  Towyn  on 
the  south. 

HARLECH, 

[FoteZ.'BlaeliozL] 

sometimes  written  Harleigh  and  Harddlech,  signifies  Bold 
Bock,  a  name  apparently  derived  from  the  situation.  The 
ruins  of  a  once  important  fortress  occupy  the  summit  of  an 
elevated  rock,  about  half-a-mile  from  t^e  sea.  There  is  no 
certain  evidence  that  this  place  was  at  any  time  occupied  by 
the  Bomans,  but  the  frequent  discovery  of  Boman  coins  in 
the  neighbourhood  renders  it  highly  probable.  The  earliest 
reference  which  we  possess  to  the  existence  of  a  fortress  on 
this  site  dates  as  far  back  as  the  3d  century,  when,  in  the 
days  of  Brdn  Fendigaid,  or  Bran  the  Blessed,  his  daughter 
Bronwen,  or  White-Bosomed,  had  her  residence  here,  probably 
in  captivity,  or  forced  seclusion.  Hence,  a  tower  erected  here 
was  called  Twr  Bronwen.  About  the  year  550  this  tower 
gave  place  to  a  more  substantial  edifice,  built  by  Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
10th  century,  we  read  of  Harlech  Castle  being  repaired  by 
Colwyn,  lord  of  Ardudwy,  founder  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes 
of  North  Wales  ;  from  whom  it  acquired  and  long  retained 
the  name  of  Caer  Colwyn.  The  present  structure  owes  its 
erection,  like  many  others  in  the  principality,  to  the  policy 
and  enterprise  of  Edward  I.  Though,  in  most  respects,  infe- 
rior to  the  castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Conway,  it  bears  indubi- 
table evidence  of  having  been  reared  at  the  same  period,  and 
from  the  designs  of  the  same  architect ;  retaining,  however, 
considerable  portions  of  the  more  ancient  structure.  It  appears 
to  have  been  quadrangular,  each  of  its  sides  measuring  from 
200  to  220  feet,  with  round  towers  of  great  strength  and 
soHdity  at  the  angles,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  principal  entrance ; 
and  each  tower  was  surmounted  by  a  light  and  elegant 
turret,  now  nearly  destroyed.  On  the  west  side,  next  the  sea, 
the  perpendicuiax  cliff  on  "which,  the  castle  was  erected  ren- 
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dered  it  inaccesaible  ;  and  on  the  east,  or  land  aide,  it  was 
protected  by  a,  wide  foeae  hewn  out  of  the  rook,  witli  a  draw- 
\)ridge  and  advanced  bastion.  In  tlie  struggles  of  Owen 
Glyndwr,  he   obtained   possession   of   Harlecli  Castle  ;    but. 
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after  four  years,  he  waa  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  Prince 
Henry.  In  1460,  after  the  defeat  of  Henry  VI.  at  Northamp- 
ton, hia  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjon,  took  refuge  here.  In  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  it  waa  held  for  the  house  of  Lancaster  by 
Dafydd-ap-Iefan-ap-Einion,  distinguished  alike  by  hia  statuifl 
and  by  his  valour.  From  hiniEdward  IV.,  during  aeveral  years, 
Htrove  in  vain  to  wrest  the  fortresa,  but  at  length  he  waa  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  aurrender.  Thia  eiege  gave  occaaion  to 
the  well-known  spirited  air,  entitled  "  The  March  of  the  Men 
of  Harlech."  During  the  civU  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  CommonwealtlL,  Harlech  had  a  lai^e  share  of  conflict 
and  vioisaitude,  being  more  than  once  alternately  in  the  pos- 
session of  each  party.  The  castle  ia  now  vested  in  the  Crown. 
Harlech  waa  wade  a  free  borough  by  Edward  L  It  waa 
formerly  a  place  of  conaiderabla  importance,  but  haa  d'siB.iWA. 
to  an  insignificant  village.     It  ia  stiYl  ■noiiim!&^  'Coa  wosift^   i 
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town,  and  has  a  miserable  building  called  the  town-hall^  in 
which  the  elections  of  a  member  of  parliament  for  Merioneth- 
shire take  place.  The  assizes  are  held  alternately  at  Dolgelly 
and  Bala.  Harlech  is  in  the  parish  of  Llandanwg^  the  popu- 
lation of  which,  including  the  town,  in  1861  was  739.  The 
parish  church  being  much  decayed,  and  situated  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  a  church  was  erected  in  the  town  in  1841.  The 
whole  of  an  extensive  district  around  Harlech,  particularly 
that  part  to  the  south  named  Dyjfryn  Ardydwy,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  antiquarian  fields  in  the  principality.  Druidi- 
cal  remains  are  especially  numerous.  Four  miles  east  of  Har- 
lech is  Cwm  Bychan,  or  the  little  hollow,  a  narrow  verdant 
dell,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  small  lake  at  its  entrance 
walled  in  by  stem  precipitous  rocks.  Two  or  three  miles 
south  of  this  remarkable  pass  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  scenes,  called  DrwsArdvdtpy,  or  the  Door  of  Ardudwy. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  this  ravine, 
overshadowed  by  the  rugged,  frowning  cliffs  of  Bhrnog-favrr 
and  Rhinog-fach.  Some  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  may 
be  traced,  and  there  are  two  upright  monumental  slabs,  known 
as  Meini  Gwyr  Ardudwy j  or  Stones  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy, 
memorials,  probably,  of  some  sanguinary  contest  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  important  pass. 

TAN-Y-BWLCH. 

[flbteZ;  OakeleyAnns,] 

From  Harlech  or  Portmadoc  to  Tan-y-Bwlch  and  Maent- 
wrog  is  an  easy  ride  by  railway.  The  commodious  hotel  of 
this  name  (which  signifies  Below  the  Pass),  has  been  long 
celebrated  as  a  favourite  resort  of  Welsh  tourists.  The  house, 
standing  alone,  considerably  elevated,  and  having  an  extensive 
frontage,  commands  a  fine  view  of  a  tranquil  cultivated  valley, 
through  which  the  little  river  Dwyryd,  after  its  descent  from 
the  mountains  above  Festiniog,  winds  quietly  forward  to 
discharge  its  waters,  at  Traeth-Bach,  into  the  bay  of  Cardigan. 
The  village  of  Maentwrog  is  seen,  in  picturesque  beauty,  at 
the  S.E.,  with  the  steep  road  to  Festiniog  ascending  behind  it. 
Across  the  valley,  on  the  S.,  is  the  road  to  Harlech,  and  close 
at  hand  is  the  entrance-lodge  of  Plas  Tan-y-Bwlch,  the  resi- 
dence  of  Mrs,  Oakeley.    To  the  \)eaMtii\]l  pounds  by  which 
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this  mansion  is  surrounded  visitors  at  the  hotel  will  readily 
gain  access,  and  here  they  wiU  find  much  to  interest  and 
delight,  in  the  romantic  walks  amongst  luxuriant  hanging 
woods  to  a  great  elevation  behind  the  house,  and  especially  in 
a  noble  terrace  at  the  front,  which  commands  another  and 
most  channing  view  of  the  vaUey,  with  the  meanderings  of 
the  river  to  the  head  of  the  estuary,  and  a  wide  sweep  of  sur- 
rounding heights  ;  a  panoramic  range  of  scenery  rarely 
surpassed  in  interest  and  splendour.  It  was  of  this  scene 
that  Mr.  Wyndham  wrote,  "  If  a  person  could  live  upon  land- 
scape, he  would  scarcely  desire  a  more  eligible  spot  than  this." 
The  Eoman  road  from  Uriconium  to  Segontium  passed  through 
the  iLeighbourhood,  and  various  Eoman  relics,  such  as  coins, 
urns,  and  inscribed  stones,  have  at  different  times  been  dis- 
covered.    About  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Tan-y-Bwlch  is 


MAENTWBOG. 

[Hotel:  Grapes.] 

This  village  is  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Dwyryd,  in 
the  centre  of  a  picturesque  valley,  and  derives  its  name  from 
a  monumental  stone  (maen)  in  the  churchyard,  said  to  have 
been  raised  to  the  memory  of  Twrog^  a  British  saint  of  the 
7th  century.  At  the  hotel,  and  lodging-house  in  the  village, 
good  accommodation  may  be  obtained.  The  celebrated  Welsh 
poet,  Arcfadeaeon  Prys,  was  rector  of  this  parish.  To  him  the 
Welsh  are  indebted  for  a  metrical  version  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  the  first  in  their  language,  and  in  general  use  to  this 
day.  Population,  883.  About  two  miles  on  the  Harlech 
road,  in  a  wooded  glen,  are  two  most  interesting  waterfalls  ; 
one  called  BJiayadr  DH  (the  Black  Cataract,  a  name  frequently 
occurring),  and  the  other  the  Raven  Fall,  In  the  former,  the 
water  of  a  stream  called  the  Felin  Bhyd  flows  down  a  steep  chan- 
nel, and  is  thrown  with  great  force  over  three  black  smooth 
rocks,  so  placed  as  to  separate  the  waters  and  send  them  off 
in  three  directions.  The  depth  of  the  fall  is  about  40  feet 
The  whole  course  of  the  stream,  for  some  distance  below,  is 
extremely  grand.  The  Haven  Fall  is  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  and  is  quite  equal  in  beauty  and  grandeur. 
It  consists  of  six  different  descents,  amidat  ^ox^  y^^^^^^*^^ 
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rocks,  densely  shaded  by  luxurknt  wood.     About  three  miles  * 
to  the  eoBt  at  Muentwrog  is 


FESTINIOG, 


B,  cloae  to  quBFrlBB.] 


or  the  Plac!  of  Hasienintf  {iamoa&ioTUs  slate-ijuames),  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  vale  which  is  generally,  though  not  very  I 
properly,  called  by  ita  name.  It  stands  at  a  considerable  j 
elevation  above  Maentwrog,  and  is  surrounded  by  wild  and  I 
barren  mounlaine.  A  new  uhurch  has  lately  been,  built  and  1 
endowed,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Oukeley.    The  1 


parifib  is  e  it  tensive,  and  bos  a  population  of  4553.     A  largs  j 
National   School   is  well   supported.      Dissenters  of  different  I 
denominations  have  places  of  worship.     From  the  churchyard.  1 
is  an  admirable  view  of  the  valley  extended  beneath,  richly 
wooded    and    finely    watered,    environed   at   its    head   with 
majestic  mountains,  and  opening  at  its  lower  estremily  to 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Cardigan.     The  often-quoted  expressiona   J 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bower,  ought  not,  perhapa,  ■ 
to  be  omitted  : — "  With  the  woman  one  loves,  with  the  friend  I 
of  one's  heart,  and  with  a  good  study  of  books,  one  might  I 
jiass  an  a^'e  in  this  vale  and  think  il  a  iav.    K  -jqu.  tave  a  I 
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mind  to  live  long  and  to  renew  your  youth,  come  and  settle  at 
Festiniog/'  Encomiums  lavished  on  this  spot  by  other  writers 
are  not  repeated  here,  lest  expectations  should  thereby  be 
unduly  raised,  only  to  occasion  disappointment 

In  the  neighbouring  mountains,  to  the  NJE.  of  Festiniog, 
are  the  extensive  slate-quarries  belonging  to  Lord  Newborough, 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston's  representatives,  and  Mrs.  Oakeley. 
They  employ  more  than  2000  workmen.  The  slates,  which 
are  of  the  very  finest  quality,  are  conveyed  by  railway  to  Port- 
madoc,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  the  whole  length  being  an  in- 
clined plane  of  pretty  uniform  descent,  1  in  120. 

The  falls  of  the  Cynfael  have  been  so  accurately  described 
by  Mr.  Eoscoe,  that  we  adopt  his  description  here  ; — "  The  way 
to  these  -terrific  falls  lies  across  the  fields,  in  a  pretty  direct 
line  from  the  front  of  the  inn  (at  Festiniog),  and  then  winds 
through  a  wood  to  the  first  fall,  the  distance  being  about  half- 
a-mile.  The  upper  one  rushes  over  three  projections  of  dark 
rocks,  which  rise  like  steps  one  above  another,  into  a  deep 
black  basin,  rendered  still  darker  by  the  shadowing  precipices, 
intermingled  with  huge,  protruding,  stony  masses  ;  while  the 
darkness  and  solitude  of  the  place  are  increased  by  the  sad- 
coloured  foliage  of  the  trees  overhanging  the  rapid  stream 
from  each  of  its  banks.  A  few  yards  lower  down,  a  bold 
columnar  rock,  called  Hugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit,*  rises  from  the  bed 
of  the  river ;  passing  which  and  crossing  the  river  by  means 
of  a  rustic  stone  bridge,  within  five  minutes'  walk  is  seen  the 
second  falL     It  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  other,  and 

*  Of  this  bard,  magician,  and  warrior,  for  he  claimed  all  these  titles,  the 
following  anecdote  is  recorded : — ^Wheji  he  was  a  young  man  he  made  a  stone 
seat  to  put  at  the  door  of  his  house,  which  was  not  far  from  hence,  and  his 
wife's  sister  was  the  first  who  sat  upon  it.  "  Molly,"  he  said,  *'yoii  have  sat 
first  upon  this  bench,  and  you  most  pay  me  three  kisses  for  it."  The  demand 
was  satisfied.  Sometime  afterwards  his  wife  died,  and  he  went  to  London ; 
leaving  his  sister-in-law,  then  married,  and  her  husband.  He  enlisted  into  the 
Parliament's  forces,  in  which  he  soon  obtained  a  commission ;  and  he  was  in 
the  army  of  General  Monk  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  After  having  been 
from  home  many  years,  and  at  length  growing  old,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  Arriving  at  his  own  house,  one  fine  summer's  evening,  he  saw  his 
sister-in-law,  her  husband,  and  their  children,  sitting  on  the  same  stone  bench, 
eating  flummery  and  milk.  Without  making  himself  known,  he  asked  them  in 
English  if  they  would  give  him  a  night's  lodging,  but  none  of  them  knew  a  word 
of  this  language.  They,  however,  conjectured  what  he  wanted,  and  showed 
him  a  bed,  the  best  in  the  cottage,  but  asked  him  to  partake  of  their  fare  bQ&yEft 
he  retired  to  rest    This  he  did,  and  being  BatisfLed  'wiVS:!  ^^  \iovs>\\siXiA  tark^ 
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precipitates  itself  in  a  small  stream  down  a  shelving  rock 
about  40  feet  in  height  It  then  bounds  along  a  narrow  chasm, 
and,  straggling  among  the  many-coloured  rocks,  reflects  a 
v^ety  of  tints,  as  it  falls  from  slope  to  slope,  till,  finding  a  . 
more  even  bed,  it  at  length  meanders  quietly  through  the  vale, 
and  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  Dwyryd.  Great  caution 
is  necessary  in  seeing  these  waterfalls,  many  places  being 
covered  with  underwood,  and  the  paths  in  others  being  under- 
mined by  the  action  of  wind  and  rain.  I  also  made  an  excur- 
sion from  Festiniog  to  the  grand  cataract  and  glen  called 
Khayadr  Cwm,  This  rude  and  stupendous  scene  is  observed 
from  the  road  leading  towards  Yspytty  Evan  and  Pentre  Foelas ; 
but  to  appreciate  its  sublimity,  the  traveller  should  descend 
the  mountain,  which,  however,  is  almost  an  unfrequented 
solitude,  although  the  neighbouring  roads  have  recently  been 
much  improved.  Seen,  as  I  had  the  opportunity,  when  the 
Sim  had  flared  through  his  zenith,  and  the  lengthening  sha- 
dows began  gradually  to  creep  over  the  valley,  the  inmiensity 
of  the  rocks  and 'the  wildness  of  the  landscape  gave  rise  to 
feelings  of  wonder  and  surprise.  Scrambling  over  the  inter- 
vening objects,  I  reached  an  angle  of  a  cliff",  midway  in  the 
ascent,  where  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  timid  observer,  who,  perhaps,  would  not 
dare  to  venture  lower  into  the  glen.  The  little  stream  is 
noticed  in  its  almost  perpendicular  course,  sparkling  over  the 
rocks,  after  which  it  dashes  its  crystal  waters  through  the  ob- 
structions of  the  vale.    The  surrounding  mountains  are  black 

tion,  addressed  them  in  Welsh,  in  an  extempore  stanza,  which  may  l>e  thus 
translated : — 

**  For  wines  delicious  mighty  France  is  praised, 
And  various  dainties  are  for  London  raised ; 
With  butter,  Holland  half  the  world  supplies, 
But  milk  and  flummery  more  than  all  I  prize." 

What  I  you  are  a  Welshman,  my  good  friend  ?"  exclaimed  his  sister.  "  Tes,*» 
said  he,  "  I  am ;  it  is  many  years  since  I  had  three  kisses  fh)m  the  female  who 
first  sat  on  this  bench."  He  was  immediately  recognised  with  the  utmost  joy. 
He  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  large  purse  filled  with  gold,  and  throwing  it  into 
her  lap,  "  Here,"  said  he,  '*  take  this  as  a  reward  for  your  hospitality  to  the  old 
English  stranger,  who  is  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age ;  he  requires  for  it  no- 
thing more  than  a  bed  every  night,  and  flummery  and  milk  every  day  while  he 
lives."  From  this  time  he  resided  with  them.  He  was  venerated  throughout 
the  country  as  a  sage,  and  after  his  death,  it  was  imagined  or  pretended  that 
hi*  TOioe  waa  still  heard  amidst  the  roar  of  the  waterfalls. 
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and  predpitoTis,  and  the  glen,  heathy  and  barren,  appears 
more  striking  after  viewing  the  rich  and  varied  landscapes  in 
the  vale  of  Festiniog." 

Graves  op  the  Men  op  Ardudwy  {Beddau  Owyr  Ardvd- 
wy)  are  on  a  hill  three  miles  NJB.  from  Festiniog.  There  are 
between  30  and  40  oblong  mounds,  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  6 
feet  long,  and  15  inches  broad,  every  one  having  a  small  stone 
at  each  end.  Near  them  are  a  camedd  and  several  circles  of 
stones.  The  tradition  respecting  these  memorials  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  men  of  Ardudwy  made  an  incursion  into  the  vale 
of  Clwyd,  and  brought  away  a  number  of  women,  whom  they 
conducted  to  this  part  of  the  country.  Being  pursued,  and 
here  overtaken  by  the  warriors  from  the  vale,  a  battle  ensued, 
and  the  men  of  Ardudwy  were  all  slain.  They  had,  however, 
so  gained  the  affections  of  their  fair  prey,  that,  rather  than 
return  home,  the  women  rushed  into  an  adjacent  pool,  called 
after  this  event  Llynry-Morwynion^  "The  Maiden's  Lake,** 
where  they  all  perished.  The  slaughtered  men  were  buried 
at  this  spot,  and  the  mounds  mark  the  place  of  interment 
The  whole  of  this  district  is  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers. 

Trawspynydd  is  a  rather  populous  village,  situated  in  a 
wild  and  dreary  district  about  4j  miles  south  of  Maentwrog 
on  the  road  to  Dolgelly,  but  being  much  elevated  it  com- 
mands grand  views  of  the  Harlech  and  Snowdon  mountains, 
and  has  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  antiquary.  The 
Roman  causeway,  Sam  Helen,  attributed  to  Helena,  daughter 
of  a  British  prince  and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximus,  may  be 
traced  to  a  considerable  extent  both  N.  and  S.,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  turnpike  road.  It  is  at  present  to  be  distinguished 
only  by  its  elevation  of  several  feet  above  the  adjacent  level ; 
but  on  digging,  the  several  layers  of  stones  with  which  it  is 
formed  are  easily  discovered.  It  is  8  yards  broad,  and  covered 
with  turf.  About  2  miles  N.  are  the  remains  of  Castell  Tomen- 
y-MUr,  This  is  on  Sam  Helen,  and  is  the  Eoman  station, 
Heriri  Mons,  It  is  well  defined,  measuring  nearly  300  yards 
in  one  direction  and  200  yards  in  the  other.  At  a  distance 
of  between  3  and  4  miles  K,  in  the  dreary  pass  of  Cwm 
Prysor,  are  some  remains  of  another .  Roman  fort,  named 
CasteU  Prysor,  In  both  these  situations  Roman  bricks,  tiles, 
urns,  and  coins,  have  been  discovered.  British  antiquities^ 
also,  as  cromlechs  and  cairns,  are  iL\mie£o\x&  qtl  ^<&  \^^^ 
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which,  though  now  bare,  were  anciently,  in  many  places, 
covered  with  forests  of  oak.  The  parish  of  Trawsfynydd  ex- 
tends about  10  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  8  miles  from  K.  to  S. 
It  has  a  population  of  1517.  Much  property  on  these  hills 
is  vested  in  the  Crown.  Anglers  wiU  find  good  sport  here- 
abouts. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Trawsfynydd  the  country  becomes 
richly  wooded,  and  the  road  passes  near  to  the  celebrated 
waterfalls  which  have  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
town  of  Dolgelly. 


TOWYN 

[HbteZf:  Corbet's  Arms ;  CommerciaL] 

is  a  small  town,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dysynni. 
The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  are  lofty  and  noble, 
and  the  roads  to  DolgeUy,  Tal-y-Uyn,  and  Machynlleth,  pass 
through  much  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  beach,  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  distant,  consists  of  remarkably  hard,  smooth 
sand,  extending  nearly  5  miles,  favourable  for  bathing,  walk- 
ing, and  riding.  Great  numbers  of  visitors  resort  to  these 
sands  for  bathing.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Cadfan,  is 
an  ancient  cruciform  structure,  containing  several  curious  old 
monuments.  Here  is  a  stone  pillar  originally  erected  in  the 
churchyard,  but  now  laid  on  the  church-floor,  called  St.  Cad- 
fan's  Stone.  It  is  about  seven  feet  long,  two  of  its  sides  are 
ten  inches  broad,  the  other  two  not  more  than  six  inches,  and 
each  side  is  rudely  inscribed.  It  is  believed  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is  in  the  old  British  language,  and  the  characters  appear 
to  be  debased  and  imperfect  Eoman,  but  all  attempts  to  de- 
cipher and  translate  have  resulted  in  little  better  than  con- 
jectures, no  one  of  which  can  be  deemed  satisfactory.  Cadfan, 
whom  it  seems  designed  to  commemorate,  was  a  holy  man  of 
Armorica,  who  came  over  to  Wales  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  "  to  refute  the  Pelagian  heresy,"  and  founded 
the  churches  of  Towyn  in  Merionethshire  and  Llangadfan  in 
Montgomeryshire.  Contiguous  to  the  west  side  of  the  church  is 
a  large  square  well,  called  St.  Cadfan's  Well,  formerly  sup- 
posed  to  he  efficacious  in  cutaneo\xs  axvd  T\ie,\imatic  diseases. 
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On  a  height  near  the  town  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle  of  great  strength,  one  apartment  in  which,  36  feet  long, 
was  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  In  the  vale  of  Dysynni,  not  far 
from  Towyn,  is  Craig-Aderyn,  or  Bird's  Rock,  in  the  highest 
degree  wild  and  romantic.  It  is  the  resort  of  cormorants, 
guillemots,  and  other  sea-birds.  A  small  but  picturesque 
waterfall  may  be  seen  at  D61goch.  At  about  a  mile  from  the 
town  is  Ynys-y-maengwyriy  the  noble  mansion  of  the  family  of 
Corbet,  now  unoccupied.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dysynni,  and  has  extensive  gardens  and  planta- 
tions, with  many  rare  trees  and  plants,  among  which  is  an 
evergreen  oak,  deemed  the  finest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. A  former  proprietor  of  this  estate,  Athelstone  Corbet, 
Esq.,  was  distinguished  by  public  spirit,  and  effected  much 
for  the  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  angler  will 
find  this  a  capital  station,  as  the  rivers  Dysynni  and  Dovey 
and  other  streams  afford  excellent  sport,  and  the  celebrated 
fishing  lake  Tal-y-Uyn  is  within  reach.  Population  of  the 
parish  of  Towyn,  including  the  village  of  Aberdovey,  and  ten 
townships,  2869. 

Aberdovey  is  a  small  hamlet,  four  miles  S.  from  Towyn, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey  (Welsh,  Dyfi), 
gradually  rising  into  repute  as  a  bathing-place.  It  has  a  good 
hotel,  and  a  small  number  of  respectable  lodging-houses. 
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MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

This  is  wholly  an  inland  county,  in  no  part  bordering  on 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Merioneth,  Den- 
bigh, Salop,  Radnor,  and  Cardigan.  In  form  it  is  an  irregular 
oblong,  extending  from  NJB.  to  S. W.  about  35  miles,  and  from 
N.W.  to  SJB.  from  25  to  30  miles,  and  it  includes  an  area  of 
755  square  statute  miles,  and  consequently  483,200  acres. 
The  Berwyn  mountain-range  lies  along  its  N.  border ;  Plin- 
limmon  is  at  its  S.W.  extremity  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  considerable  valleys,  of  which  that  of  the  Severn  is  the 
most  extensive,  the  surface  is  generally  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. Plinlimmon  gives  rise  to  several  rivers,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  The  Severn  has 
a  lengthened  course  within  the  county,  flowing  E.  and  N.,  and 
watering  the  important  manufacturing  towns  of  Llanidloes, 
Newton,  and  Welshpool  The  Wye,  having  its  course  more 
to  the  S.,  quickly  leaves  this  county  and  enters  Radnorshire. 
Other  rivers  are  the  Dyfi,  the  Fymwy,  the  Cly wedog,  and  the 
Tanat. 

Montgomeryshire  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
wooded  county  in  Wales,  and  was  formerly  a  principal  source 
of  the  supply  of  oak  timber  for  the  navy.  Slate  is  generally 
diffused  over  the  county,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  moun- 
tains. Coal  is  raised  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire,  and  there 
are  some  lead-mines,  not,  however,  very  productive.  The 
agriculture,  though  much  improved,  must  still  be  described 
as  not  in  an  advanced  condition,  resembling  that  of  Denbigh 
and  Merioneth.  The  vales  have  long  been  celebrated  for  a 
superior  breed  of  horses.  The  hilly  tracts  are  chiefly  used  as 
sheep-walks.  This  county  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Welsh 
flannel  manufacture,  which  is  extensively  carried  on  in  nearly 
every  part,  and  especially  in  and  around  the  towns  at  the 
S.E. 

The  old  British  name  of  this  part  of  the  principality  was 
Su^dd  Tre  Faldvnjn^  or  the  shire  of  Baldwyn  ;  so  called  from 
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a  Norman  adventurer  who  did  homage  to  William  the  Con- 
queror for  this  division  of  Cambria,  and  erected  a  fortress 
near  the  site  of  the  present  county  town.  The  modem  name 
is  derived  from  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in 
the  time  of  William  Rufus,  who  founded  the  castle,  whence 
the  town  of  Montgomery,  and  afterwards  the  whole  district, 
took  that  appellation.  When  the  arrangement  of  counties 
was  finally  settled,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  this  name  was 
retained.  Among  the  Britons  it  was  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ordovices,  and  by  the  Romans  it  was  comprised  in  the 
province  of  Britannia  Secunda.  In  consequence  of  its  vicinity 
to  England,  it  was,  through  several  centuries,  the  frequent 
scene  of  conflict  between  the  native  Britons  and  their  hostile 
neighbours.  British  remains  are  numerous.  Between  Llan- 
fair  and  Mallwyd  is  a  tumulus,  70  yards  in  circumference  ; 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  near  Llandinam  is  a  strong 
British  camp,  and  other  antiquities  of  the  same  era  are  dis- 
persed through  the  county.  Of  Roman  encampments  and 
fortifications  there  are  remains  at  Caersws,  at  Mathrafal,  and 
near  Montgomery.  The  roads  formed  to  connect  these  stations 
may,  in  various  parts,  be  traced,  and  in  their  vicinity  numer- 
ous minor  relics  have  at  diflferent  times  been  discovered. 

Montgomeryshire  has  two  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons — one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  town  of  Mont- 
gomery with  its  contributory  boroughs,  which  are  Newton, 
Welshpool,  Llanidloes,  Llanfyllin,  and  Machynlleth.  Popu- 
lation of  the  county,  66,919. 

The  county  is  traversed  throughout  by  the  Cambrian 
Railway,  from  Oswestry  or  Shrewsbury  to  Welshpool,  thence 
vid  Abermule  and  Moat  Lane  Junction  to  Machynlleth, 
where  it  meets  the  Aberystwith  and  coast  line.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  principal  stations  on  this  route : — 

Oswestry,  Shrewsbury,  Llanynech  for  LlanfiUyn,  Welsh- 
pool, Montgomery,  Abermule,  Newtown,  Moat  Lane  Junction 
(branch  to  Llanidloes),  Cemmes  Road  for  Dinas  Mowddy  and 
Mallwyd,  Machynlleth,  Borth,  and  Aberystwith — the  two  latter 
being  in  Cardiganshire. 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  the  principal  of  these 
places  : — 
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OSWESTRY. 

[Hotel:  WyimstayArms.] 

This  town  may  be  called  one  of  the  keys  of  Wales,  al- 
though beyond  its  bounds,  being  within  the  county  of  Salop. 
It  is  18  iniles  from  Whitchurch  and  15  from  Welshpool,  on 
the  Cambrian,  Shrewsbury,  and  Welshpool  Railway.  It  is  a 
municipal  borough  and  market-town,  and  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  waUs,  portions  of  which  still  remain,  and  there 
were  four  gates.  Some  of  the  old  timber  houses  still  remain  ; 
but  the  greater  number  are  of  modem  erection,  built  chiefly 
of  brick.  The  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.  Of  the 
public  buildings,  the  principal  are — the  church  with  its  high 
ivy-covered  tower,  the  town-hall,  theatre,  and  small  jjdL 
Another  church  has  been  recently  erected ;  and  there  are 
several  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  Oswestry  has  several 
schools,  a  savings  bank,  dispensary,  etc  Flannel  and  coarse 
linen  cloth  are  manufactured  in  small  quantities  ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  there  are  coal-mines,  and  paper  and  corn  mills. 
Races  are  held  annually  in  September ;  and  there  are  several 
yearly  fairs.  Oswestry  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  (ori- 
ginally Oswaldatree)  from  Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  who 
was  killed  in  battle  here  in  642.  It  was  of  great  importance 
in  early  times,  as  one  of  the  border-towns  of  Wales,  as  re- 
marked by  Churchyard : — 

"  This  town  doth  front  on  Wales  as  right  as  lyne, 
So  sondrie  towns  in  Shropshire  do  for  troth, 
As  Ozestri,  a  prettie  town  full  fine, 
It  stands  so  trim,  and  is  maintayned  so  cleane." 

On  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  castle, 
supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  Norman  Conquest.  Population, 
5414. 

The  face  of  the  county  of  Shropshire  on  the  western  side 
has  much  of  the  wild  appearance  of  Wales,  and  several  of  the 
Welsh  mountain-chains  extend  across  the  frontier  into  the 
county,  such  as  the  Berwyn  Hills  in  the  north,  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  1300  feet;  the  picturesque  Breiddin  Hills, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn  ;  and  a  long  range  of  smooth, 
rounded  hills,  extending  from  Radnorshire,  known  under  the 
name  of  Chin  Forest.     Throughout  the  rest  of  the  county  the 
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surface  is  rather  iindulatiiig,  tolerably  wooded,  and  with  many 
beautiful  rivulets  meandering  along  the  valleys.  The  whole  tract 
of  country  in  the  east  and  north,  from  Wellington  towards 
between  Oswestry  and  Chirk,  exhibits  the  mild  beauties  of  a 
fertUe  and  cultivated  district,  ornamented  with  several  seats 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  present  a  most  pleasing 
succession  of  pictures.  In  the  portion  south  and  west  of  the 
Severn,  there  are  three  principal  chains  of  hills,  extending 
from  S.W.  to  N.E. — namely,  on  the  west  the  Longmynd,  in 
the  centre  the  Caradoc  Hills,  and  on  the  east  Wenlock  Edge. 
The  last  of  these  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  valley  on  the  west, 
but  has  a  very  gradual  slope  towards  the  east.  The  Caradoc 
Hills  extend  across  the  Severn,  and  terminate  in  the  well- 
known  hill  called  The  Wrekin, 

That  singular  insulated  mountain,  which  is  visible  from 
Cader  Idris  on  a  clear  day,  rises  from  a  plain  to  the  height  of 
1320  feet,  exhibiting  its  sugar-loaf  form  over  the  tops  of  the 
smaller  elevations'  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  southern  division  of 
the  county,  the  Brown  Clee  Hill  and  the  Titterson  Clee  Hill 
rise  to  greater  elevations  than  the  Wrekin,  and  produce  much 
picturesque  variety.  These  two  are  the  highest  summits  in 
the  county ;  the  former  reaching  the  height  of  1805,  and  the 
latter  that  of  1750  feet. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Severn,  which  has  its  source  near 
the  summit  of  Plinlimmon,  and  runs  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  county  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  It  is  navigable  at 
all  seasons  to  the  Bristol  Channel  downwards,  and  in  wet 
seasons  upwards  to  Welshpool. 

Shropshire  is  remarkable  for  its  canals,  which  yield  to 
none  in  the  skill  of  their  construction,  the  obstacles  they  have 
surmounted,  or  the  beneficial  consequences  by  which  they 
have  been  followed.  The  first  of  these  was  a  private  under- 
taking by  a  Mr.  Reynolds,  completed  in  the  year  1788,  for 
the  conveyance  of  his  ironstone  and  coals.  It  was  of  no  great 
length,  but  a  descent  of  73  feet  was  conducted  by  a  well-con- 
trived inclined  plane  and  double  railroad,  by  means  of  which 
the  loaded  boat  passing  down  drew  up  another  with  a  load 
nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  its  own  weight  This  contrivance 
was  found  to  be  applicable  to  similar  purposes  upon  a  larger 
scale,  and  was  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  Shropshire 
Canal,  which  passes  through  the  mo&t  coi^\!^<^TaX^t^  \s^\!l  «2^ 
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coal  works,  till  it  reaches  the  Severn.  The  Ellesmere  Canal 
is  a  most  important  undertaking,  as  by  it  a  communicationL  is 
opened  between  the  Severn  and  all  the  great  canals  and  rivers 
in  the  north  of  England.  Bristol  and  Liverpool  are  thus  con- 
nected by  inland  navigation ;  and  the  rivers  Severn,  Dee, 
Mersey,  Trent,  and  Humber,  are  united  for  the  purposes  of 
conveyance. 

In  no  county  of  England  are  valuable  mineral  productions 
so  profusely  scattered  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soiL  The 
chief  of  these  minerals  are  lead,  iron,  limestone,  freestone, 
pipe-clay,  and  coals.  The  iron-ore  is  found  contiguous  to  the 
coal,  and  frequently  dose  to  it,  as  in  the  peculiarly  rich  dis- 
trict of  Coalbrookdale.  This  district  is  about  8  miles  long 
and  2  broad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Wrekin.  The  works  of  the  dale  supply  both  iron  and 
coal,  as  well  as  limestone,  in  great  quantities  ;  and  every  part 
of  the  process,  from  digging  the  ore  to  the  completion  of  the 
manufacture,  including  the  conversion  of  the  coal  into  coke, 
is  performed  on  the  spot.  Arthur  Young,  describing  this  part 
of  the  county,  says — "  Coalbrookdale  is  a  winding  glen,  be- 
tween two  inmiense  hills,  which  break  into  various  forms, 
being  all  thickly  covered,  and  forming  most  beautiful  sheets 
of  hanging  woods.  The  noise  of  the  forges,  mills,  furnaces, 
etc.,  with  all  their  vast  machinery,  the  flames  bursting  from 
the  furnaces,  with  the  burning  coal,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
limekilns,  jtre  altogether  horribly  sublime."  Soon  after  it 
was  ascertained  that  iron  might  be  made  with  coals  reduced 
to  the  state  of  coke,  as  well  as  from  wood,  the  operation  of 
coking  was  begun  here  by  Lord  Dundonald,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  fossil  tar  in  the  course  of  the  process.  This  opera- 
tion led  to  the  important  discovery  of  coal-gas.  The  iron- 
works, though  first  begun  on  a  large  scale  in  this  dale,  are  by 
no  n;eans  confined  to  it ;  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  county 
are  carried  on  to  an  extent  unequalled  in  any  other  country 
but  Great  Britain. 

Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain,  the  present  county 
of  Shropshire  was  divided  by  the  Severn  between  the  Comavii 
on  the  east  and  the  Ordo vices  on  the  west.  Under  the 
Romans  the  same  river  formed  the  boundary  between  Flavia 
CsBsariensis  and  Britannia  Secunda,  the  latter  comprehending 
llie  modem  T^aJes,  and  the  former  the  centre  of  England 
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Kamerous  remains  of  old  British  camps  still  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  especially  one  called  Caer  Caradoc,  near 
Church  Stretton,  and  the  Gaer  ditches  near  Clun.  The  latter 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  place  where  Caractacus  was  de- 
feated by  Ostorius  Scapula.  The  chief  Eoman  station  was 
Uriconium,  now  Wroxeter,  where  there  are  extensive  remains. 
There  is  also  a  camp  near  Bridgnorth,  and  a  Eoman  road 
known  by  the  name  of  Watling  Street  traverses  the  county. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Bomans  and  the  invasion  of  Britain 
by  the  Saxons,  this  county  was  the  scene  of  frequent  encounters 
between  the  natives  and  the  invaders  ;  and  many  of  the  half 
mythical  exploits  of  the  celebrated  King  Arthur  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  here.  Ultimately  the  Saxons  extended  their 
dominion  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Welsh  hills,  and  established 
in  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent  county  a  kingdom  called  My- 
renalandy  or  Mercia,  the  land  of  the  marchmen  or  borderers. 
In  order  to  defend  this  country  from  the  attacks  of  the  Welsh, 
Oflfa,  one  of  its  kings,  erected  a  dyke  extending  from  the  Dee 
to  the  Bristol  Channel  Several  portions  of  this  fortification 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  extreme  west  of  Shropshire,  and 
are  still  known  under  the  name  of  Offals  Dyke.  At  a  later 
period  the  Danes  also  penetrated  as  far  as  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  built  a  fortress  on  the  Severn  below  Bridgnorth. 
When  they  were  expelled,  and  the  Heptarchy  imited  under 
Alfred,  Shropshire  was  made  a  county,  deriving  its  original 
name  of  Scrobbescyre  from  Scrohbet^rg^  or  Shrewsbury,  its 
chief  town. 
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SHREWSBURY. 

iUoteU :  The  Raven ;  The  Lion ;  The  George ;  The  Crown.] 

This  fine  old  English  town  being  frequently  chosen  for  the 
commencement  or  the  termination  of  tours  in  Wales,  for  which 
its  situation  renders  it  peculiarly  favourable,  requires  to  be 
noticed  here.  It  is  the  capital  town  of  Salop,  or  Shropshire, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  county,  and  it  frequently  takes 
the  name  of  the  shire,  Salop.  Its  ancient  British  name  was 
Pengwem.  It  occupies  an  elevated  peninsula,  formed  by  a 
remarkable  horse-shoe  bend  of  the  river  Severn.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  the  British,  in  the  5th  century, 
shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  station  Urtconium, 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town,  together  with  the  title 
of  Earl,  to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  one  of  his  followers,  who 
erected  here  a  strong  baronial  castle.  In  1102  the  castle  and 
property  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  town  and  its 
vicinity  were  the  scene  of  many  border  frays  between  the 
Welsh  and  English.  In  1277  Edward  I.  fixed  his  quarters 
here,  and  added  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  fortress.  In 
1403  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  near  the  town,  between 
the  royal  army  commanded  by  Henry  IV.,  and  that  of  the 
rebel  Earl  of  Northumberland,  under  the  command  of  the 
famous  Lord  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur ;  when  the  death  of  the 
latter  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  king.  During  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  Edward  IV.,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  father,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  raised  an  army  among  the 
townspeople,  with  which  he  vanquished  the  opposite  faction 
at  Mortimer's  Cross.  In  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament,  the  inhabitants  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  former  ;  but  in  1645  the  town  yielded  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary troops  under  Col.  Mytton,  and  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  After  the  Restoration  the  ruined  castle  and 
the  property  attached  to  it  were  given  by  Charles  II.  to  the 
Earl  of  Bradford,  from  whom  they  have  passed  to  the  present 
proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  Allusions  to  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  to  the  historical  events  and  characters  asso- 
ciated with  it,  are  frequent,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  writings 
of  Shakspeare. 

The  streets,  as  in  most  andent  towns,  are  irregular,  but 
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they  are  rendered,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting by  a  great  number  of  elaborately  constructed  timber 
bouses,  with  their  antique  gables  and  overhanging  storeys. 
In  few  places  are  there  such  admirable  specimens  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  former  ages,  and  in  none  are  build- 
ings of  this  character  more  carefully  preserved.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  following  : — The  Royal  Free  Gram- 
mar School,  founded  and  endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  the  Town  and  County  Hall,  an 
exceedingly  handsome  and  commodious  building,  designed  by 
Sir  Robert  Smirke  ;  the  Market  House,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  unequalled  in  ornamental  decoration  by  any 
similar  structure  in  the  kingdom ;  the  Post  OflSce,  Music 
Hall,  and  Subscription  News-rooms,  all  included  in  one  fine 
pile  of  buildings  ;  a  Doric  column  in  honour  of  the  late  Gen. 
Lord  Hill,  132  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  his  lordship  ;  the  Churches,  of  which  there  are  nine, 
some  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  and  containing  many  curious 
and  admirable  monuments  ;  numerous  Dissenting  Chapels ; 
National,  British,  and  other  Schools  ;  an  Infirmary,  House  of 
Industry,  and  other  charitable  institutions  ;  the  County  Gaol ; 
the  Museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society ;  the  Railway 
Station,  etc. 

Of  the  Town  Wall  portions  only  remain,  and  these  are 
reduced  in  height  and  stripped  of  their  battlements,  with  the 
exception  of  one  tower,  still  existing,  which  is  square  and  em- 
battled, and  has  two  storeys  with  narrow  loops.  The  Ccistle 
includes  parts  of  three  structures,  of  different  dates  ;  fragments 
of  a  fortress  constructed  by  the  Britons  at  a  very  early  period, 
a  beautifur  arched  gateway  belonging  to  the  Norman  edificfi 
reared  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  and  a  square  keep  and  two 
towers  of  great  extent  and  solidity  built  by  Edward  I.  In  the 
adjacent  hamlet  of  Merivale  are  the  venerable  remains  of  the 
Abbey  oi  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  owned  its  foundation  to 
the  Norman  baron  before  named.  There  are  two  substantial 
modem  Bridges  across  the  Severn,  called,  from  their  respective 
situations,  English  Bridge  and  Welsh  Bridge.  The  Shrewsbury 
and  Birmingham  Railway  is  likewise  carried  over  the  river.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  spot  known  in  old  documents  as 
the  Hiffh  Cross,  remarkable  as  the  place  where  David,  brother 
of  Llewelyn,  the  last  of  the  British  princes  of  Walft^^^siSax't^^ 
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cruel  and  ignominious  death  by  order  of  Edward  L,  and  where 
many  noblemen,  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
were  executed.  At  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  near  the  river,  is  a 
fine  public  promenade,  called  both  the  Quarry  and  the  DingUj 
occupying  a  rich  sloping  meadow  of  more  than  twenty  acres, 
and  planted  with  most  magnificent  lime  and  horse-chestnut  trees 
in  clumps  and  avenues.  The  still  retirement  and  refreshing 
coolness  of  this  delightful  grove,  the  rich  verdure  of  its  mea- 
dows, the  fine  sweep  of  its  umbrageous  arch,  and  the  majestic 
flow  of  the  noble  river,  all  combine  to  render  it  the  frequent 
resort  of  the  residents,  and  a  principal  attraction  to  the  stranger. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Quarry  are  the  remains  of  a  spacious 
amphitheatre,  with  ascending  seats  formed  on  the  turfy  bank, 
where  the  friars  of  an  adjacent  convent  were  wont  to  perform 
the  mysteries,  or  miracle-plays,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  our 
ancestors,  and  where,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  her  court,  dramas  were  acted  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  Free  School  sustained  the  principal 
characters. 

Shrewsbury  formerly  derived  much  of  its  importance  from 
being  the  great  mart  for  Welsh  flannels,  an  advantage  of  which 
it  is  now  in  great  measure  deprived  by  changes  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  trade.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  a  factory  for  spinning  flax,  and  in  smaller  factories 
for  thread  and  linens,  in  iron-foundries  and  breweries,  and 
in  preparing  the  brawn  and  cakes  for  which  the  town  has  long 
been  celebrated  ;  and  its  prosperity  is  sustained  by  an  exten- 
sive general  trade,  it  being  the  resort  of  the  numerous  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  coimty,  and  a  favourite  residence  for  respect- 
able families.  Several  royal  charters  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  borough,  particularly  by  Richard  I.  and  Charles  L 
It  is  locally  governed  by  a  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  thirty 
councillors,  elected  by  the  burgesses  ;  and  twelve  local  magis- 
trates are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  county  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  held  here.  There  are  markets  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  and  cattle-fairs  on  the  second  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  every  month.  Two  members  of  parliament 
are  elected.     Population  of  the  borough,  22,163. 
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In  proceeding  by  railway  from  Oswestry  to  Mach- 
ynlleth,  we  pass  Llanymynecli  station,  from  which  there  is 
a  branch  to 

LLANPTLLm, 

[Hold:  Goat.] 

a  small  market -town,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cain,  which  is  a  tribntary  of  the 
Vyrnwy.  It  was  incorported  by  Llewelyn-ap-Gryffydd,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.,  the  charter  being  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Edward  de  Charlton,  Lord  of  Powis.  Many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  here,  from  which  some  have  inferred 
that  it  was  a  Roman  station,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence.  The  Church  and  Town-hall  are  the  only  public 
buildings.  The  peal  of  bells  in  the  church  surpasses  all  others 
in  the  county.  Here  are  three  endowed  schools.  The  town 
is  celebrated  for  its  ale  (Welsh,  cwrw),  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed has  been  in  too  great  favour  with  the  inhabitants,  since 
there  is  a  prevalent  saying,  "  Old  ale  fills  Llanfyllin  with 
young  widows."  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  There 
are  six  annual  fairs,  celebrated  for  the  Welsh  ponies  (called 
Merlins),  which  are  brought  for  sale  in  great  numbers.  It  is 
one  of  the  boroughs  contributory  to  Montgomery  in  electing  a 
member  of  parliament.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  1880. 
The  following  places,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Llanfyllin,  are 
accessible  from  it  : — 

BCdfach,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  an  elegant  seat  of 
Lord  Mostyn.  It  is  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  river  Cain, 
and  the  grounds  are  richly  planted. 

Mathraval,  about  7  miles  S.E.  from  Llanfyllin,  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales.  The 
building,  long  distinguished  as  the  royal  palace,  is  now  a 
farm-house,  occupying  a  part  of  the  area  of  a  large  quadrangular 
camp. 

Meifody  one  mile  north  of  Mathraval,  now  a  small  town, 
was  formerly  of  great  ecclesiastical  importance,  the  archdea- 
conry of  Powis-land,  and  the  burial-place  of  its  princes.  This 
appears  to  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Mediolanum,  In 
the  vicinity  are  several  mineral  springs,  some  of  which  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties.  Mathraval  and  Meifod  are  botk 
situated  on  the  river  Vyrnwy,  remark.a\)\fe  ioi  \\i^  n^yv^Ntj  ^^a 
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well  as  the  abundance  of  fish,  on  which  account  it  has  acquired 
the  appellation  amnis  piscosus, 

Llan-rhayadr  (tn-hochnant)  is  a  small  village  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a  confined  picturesque  valley,  called  Mochriant,  or 
the  vale  of  the  rapid  brook.  The  buildings  are  irregular  and 
old,  yet  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  far  from  unpleasing,  and 
harmonises  agreeably  with  the  mountain  scenery  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  The  parish  is  extensive,  and  among  its  vicars 
have  been  the  following  distinguished  men : — Dr.  Willi  am 
Morgan,  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh,  who  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Llandaff  and  of  St.  Asaph  ;  the  learned 
and  witty  Dr.  Robert  South  ;  and  Dr.  William  Worthington, 
author  of  several  erudite  and  valuable  works.  The  population 
of  the  parish,  which  is  partly  in  Denbighshire  and  partly  in 
Montgomeryshire,  amounts  to  2519.  The  village  is  visited 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  celebrated  cataract,  called  Pistyll- 
Rhayadr  (i,e.  the  Spout  of  the  Cataract),  the  loftiest  waterfall 
in  Wales.  Ascending  the  valley  of  Mochnant  rather  more 
than  4  miles,  the  little  impetuous  river  Rhayadr  will  be  seen 
falling  down  a  dark  and  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about 
210  feet.  For  two-thirds  of  this  space  the  water  glides  over 
the  flat  face  of  a  stem  and  naked  rock,  thence  it  rushes 
through  a  natural  arch,  and,  passing  between  two  walls  of 
crag,  it  is  received  into  a  deep  basin.  The  stream  then  flows 
along  a  wooded  dell,  forming  a  boundarj^  to  the  counties  of 
Denbigh  and  Montgomery,  and  passing  by  the  village,  falls 
into  the  river  Tanat.  This  waterfall,  although  it  has  a  greater 
descent  than  any  other  in  Wales,  is  far  from  being  the  most 
picturesque,  as  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  accompaniment  of 
trees.  Simple  grandeur  is  the  character  of  the  scene.  "  What 
shall  I  liken  it  to  ?"  asks  Mr.  Borrow.  "  I  scarcely  know, 
unless  to  an  immense  skein  of  silk  agitated  and  disturbed  by 
tempestuous  blasts,  or  to  the  long  tail  of  a  grey  courser  at 
furious  speed.  Through  the  profusion  of  silvery  threads  or 
hairs,  or  what  looked  such,  I  could  here  and  there  see  the 
black  sides  of  the  crag  down  which  the  Rhayadr  precipitated 
itself  with  something  between  a  boom  and  a  roar."  The  same 
author  considers  that  the  beauty  of  the  cataract  is  marred  by 
the  natural  arch  through  whicli  the  water  passes,  and  which 
he  characterises  as  "  an  ugly  black  bridge,  which  intercepts 
tlie  sight,  and  prevents  it  taking  in  the  whole  fall  at  once," 
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This  Tinsiglitly  object,  lie  continues,  "  lias  stood  where  it  now 
stands  since  the  day  of  creation,  and  will  probably  remain 
there  to  the  day  of  judgment.  It  would  be  a  desecration  of 
nature  to  remove  it  by  art,  but  no  one  could  regret  if  nature 
in  one  of  her  floods  were  to  sweep  it  away."*  When  the  sun 
shines  on  the  upper  part,  it  is  visible  at  a  great  distance. 
Near  the  fall  is  a  neat  cottage,  built  by  the  late  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  where  refreshments  may  be  obtained.  The  road  to  the 
fall,  though  steep  and  rough,  is  passable  for  carriages. 

Llangynog. — In  a  pleasing  sequestered  valley,  above 
which  rises  a  stupendous  rock  of  coarse  slate,  is  this  small 
village,  taking  its  name  from  the  British  saint  Cyiiog^  com- 
monly called  Merthyr  Gynog,  Le.  Cynog  the  martyr,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  the  5th  century.  To  him  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated. The  river  Tanat,  which  flows  through  the  village  and 
waters  the  beautiful  vale  extending  eastward  for  many  miles, 
is  celebrated  for  an  abundance  of  trout  of  the  finest  flavour. 
The  upper  end  of  the  vale  is  walled  in  by  two  precipitous 
rocks,  between  which  juts  out  the  dark  bold  promontory  of 
Moel  dH  Fawr,  The  mountains  are  a  part  of  the  Berwyn 
range,  which,  for  more  than  20  miles,  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Montgomery.  At 
Craig-y-Gryhni,  in  this  parish,  are  some  productive  quarries  of 
excellent  blue  slate.  At  a  short  distance  is  the  celebrated 
lead-mine,  called  Graig-y-Mwriy  which  was  discovered  in  1692, 
and  for  40  years  yielded  to  the  Herbert  family  an  annual 
revenue  of  £20,000,  but  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a 
destructive  irruption  of  water.  It  remained  long  in  a  ne- 
glected state,  but  has  been  recently  leased  to  a  spirited  com- 
pany, who  have  succeeded  in  renewing  the  works,  and  are 
said  to  realise  a  profit  at  the  rate  of  £30,000  per  annum. 

The  church  of  Pennant,  about  two  miles  from  Llangynog, 
is  famed  as  the  burial-place  of  St.  Monacella,  or  Melangell, 
reputed  the  patroness  of  hares.  The  legend  respecting  this 
holy  woman  is  as  follows  : — Monacella  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Irish  prince.  She  displeased  her  father  by  refusing  to  be 
married  to  a  nobleman  whom  he  had  selected  for  her.  Having 
vowed  celibacy,  she  fled  from  her  country,  sought  refuge  in 
North  Wales,  and,  for  15  years,  lived  at  this  spot  in  perfect 
seclusion.     It  chanced  one   day  that   Brochwel   Yscythrog, 

*  BoiTOW'8  Wild  WdUs,  vol  Ui. 
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prince  of  Powis,  when  engaged  in  hunting,  pnrsned  a  hare  into 
the  unknown  retreat  of  the  saintly  virgin,  who  was  engaged 
in  deep  devotion.  The  animal  found  safety  beneath  her  robe, 
and  boldly  faced  the  dogs,  while  they,  fearing  to  approach, 
stood  at  a  distance  howling.  Brochwel  was  impressed  alike 
with  the  beauty  and  the  sanctity  of  Monacella  ;  and  being 
made  acquainted  with  her  story,  he  founded  an  abbey,  of  which 
she  was  to  have  the  rule,  and  -  richly  endowed  it  with  lands, 
appointing  it  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  the  perfect  security  of  all 
who  should  repair  thither.  She  died  abbess,  in  a  good  old 
age,  extensively  revered  for  her  saintly  virtues.  Throughout 
the  district,  for  a  long  period,  hares  were  called  St.  Monacella's 
lambs  ;  until  the  17th  century  no  person  would  put  a  hare 
to  death  within  the  parish  ;  and,  even  at  a  much  later  time, 
it  was  firmly  believed  that  if  any  one,  seeing  a  hare  pursued 
by  dogs,  would  cry,  "God  and  St.  Monacella  be  with  you!"  it 
would  certainly  escape.  The  legend  is  perpetuated  in  the 
church,  in  some  rude  sculptures  representing  hares  running 
for  protection  to  the  saint. 

From  Shrewsbury  we  are  conveyed  directly  westwards, 
entering  Montgomeryshire  at  the  distance  of  13  miles,  and 
reaching  Welshpool  in  5|-  miles  farther. 


WELSHPOOL, 

[Hotels:  Royal  Oak  ;  Lion.    Excellent  Refreshment-rooms  at  Station.] 
Distances.— Whitchurch,  84  miles ;  Oswestry,  18 ;  Shrewsbuiy,  20 ;  Newtown,  14; 

Montgomery,  8 ;  Machynlleth,  41. 

ordinarily  called  Pool,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  small  lake 
Llyn-dH,  now  within  the  enclosure  of  Powis  Park.  The 
addition  of  "Welsh"  distinguishes  it  from  the  English  town, 
Poole  in  Dorsetshire.  The  streets  of  Welshpool  being  wide 
and  regular,  and  the  houses  chiefly  built  of  brick,  it  has  much 
of  the  aspect  of  an  English  town,  and  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants  are  those  of  England.  Flannels  are 
manufactured  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and,  on  every 
alternate  Monday  a  market  is  held  for  their  sale,  but  in  this 
respect  Welshpool  is  surpassed  by  Newtown  and  Llanidloes. 
Malting  and  tanning  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Counti/  Hall  is  a  commodious  brick  building  in  the  centre 
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of  the  town,  and  here  the  Montgomeryshire  assizes  are  held. . 
The  old  Church  is  a  Gothic  structure,  in  no  way  remarkahle. 
The  churchyard  is  an  extremely  steep  acclivity,  the  higher 
part  of  which  overtops  the  church,  and  commands  a  good  view 
of  the  town  and  adjacent  country.  Among  the  church  plate 
is  a  gold  chalice  valued  at  ^£170,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
which  states  that  Thomas  Davies,  governor  of  an  English 
settlement  on  the  African  coast,  presented  it  as  a  grateful 
offering  for  his  preservation  in  that  unhealthy  climate.  An 
additional  church  has  lately  been  erected  by  subscription,  on 
a  site  given  by  the  late  Earl  of  Powis.  Welshpool  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  gentlemen^s  seats,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Severn  is  navigable, 
for  small  barges,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town ;  and, 
by  means  of  that  river  and  of  the  Montgomeryshire  canal,  an 
inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  com  and  general  markets  are  held  on  Monday.  Welsh- 
pool is  one  of  the  boroughs  of  the  Montgomery  district. 
Population  of  the  municipal  borough,  7304  ;  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  4434. 

Powis  Castle. — This  venerable  baronial  residence,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  is  situated  one  mile  from  Welshpool,  on 
a  commanding  eminence,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  park.  By  the  Welsh  it  is  commonly  called  Castell 
Coch,  i.e.  the  Red  Castle,  from  its  being  constructed  of  red 
sandstone.  This  ancient  domain  has  been  the  property  of  the 
Herberts  for  many  generations,  and  is  intimately  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
Wales.  The  Castle,  erected  and  altered  at  various  periods, 
had  become  somewhat  incongruous,  but  recent  extensive  im- 
provements, under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  have 
given  to  it  a  character  of  uniform  grandeur,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
celled by  few  mansions  in  the  kingdom.  In  front  are  two 
spacious  terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other,  connected  by 
flights  of  steps,  and  adorned  with  vases,  statues,  etc.  The 
grand  entrance  is  a  noble  gateway,  between  two  massive  round 
towers,  leading  into  the  court,  around  which  the  principal 
apartments  are  arranged.  The  great  gallery  is  117  feet  long, 
and  20  feet  broad  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  all  the  apartments,  v 
embellished  with  paintings,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  ai 
One  room  contains  a  collection  of  raie  oad.  N?J\xjLa\Jva  «:s^^ 
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civil  wars  of  the  17tli  century  the  castle  was  garrisoned  foi 
the  King,  but  early  surrendered  to  the  Parliament,  by  whose 
order  it  was  destroyed.  On  a  hill  not  far  from  the  castle  are 
the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  British  fort ;  and  at  about  one 
mile  eastward  the  line  of  Oflfa*s  Dyke  may  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  Guildhall  occupies  an  eminence  near  to  the  castle 
ruins,  and  close  to  it  is  the  County  Gaol,  a  modem  stone 
building,  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  Church  is  not 
remarkable  for  its  architecture.  It  is  an  ancient  cruciform 
edifice,  with  the  addition  of  a  modem  tower,  and  it  contains 
a  sumptuous  monument  in  memory  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert.  The  river  Severn,  whose 
course  is  followed  here  pretty  closely  by  the  railway,  is  with- 
in a  mile  and  a  half's  distance.  The  late  Dr.  Abraham  Rees, 
the  learned  editor  of  the  Cyclopaedia  which  bears  his  name, 
was  born  here.  The  borough  was  incorporated  by  Henry  III., 
under  a  steward,  two  bailiffs,  and  twelve  burgesses.  Prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  it  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
a  representative  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  that  act  ad- 
mitted five  other  towns  in  the  county  to  be  united  with  this 
in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament.  A  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  five  annual  fairs.  Popula- 
tion of  the  parish,  1276. 
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[Hotels :  Boar's  Head  ;  Red  Lion ;  Elephant  and  Castle.] 

or,  as  it  is  called  in  Welsh,  Trenetvi/dd,  is  a  populous,  busy, 
manufacturing  town,  situated  on  the  river  Severn,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.  The  streets  are  confined, 
and  the  houses,  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  lath  and 
plaster,  have  a  mean  appearance.  The  Town-hall  is  of  brick, 
and  there  is  a  handsome  modem  Cloth-hall.  The  parish 
Church,  old  and  decaying,  has  a  low  square  tower  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  beKry.  A  second  church  has  been  lately  erected. 
From  the  rapid  extension  of  its  manufacturing  establishments 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  North 
Wales,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  be  more  flourishing  and  rising 
into  greater  importance  than  any  other.     A  large  "^ro^x^Sssa. 
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of  the  flannel  produced  in  Wales  is  made  in  or  near  to  this 
place  ;  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  water  being  assigned  as 
one  of  the  causes  for  the  excellence  of  its  woollen  fabrics. 
Machinery  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are 
foundries,  potteries,  tanyards,  and  malt-houses.  The  Mont- 
gomery Canal  is  close  to  the  town,  and  connects  it  with  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  central  and  northern  districts.  There 
is  some  pleasing  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  at  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  road  to  Builth,  a  pretty  cascade. 
Newtown  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  contributory,  with  Llanid- 
loes, Welshpool,  Machynlleth,  and  Llanfyllin,  to  Montgomery. 
The  population  of  the  parish  is  3692,  but  adding  that  of  the 
suburbs,  which  are  included  in  the  borough,  it  amounts  to 
5916. 

Moat-Lane  Junction. 

Here  the  Mid- Wales  Railway  diverges  to  the  south,  viA 
Llanidloes,  Rhayader,  Builth,  and  Brecon,  affording  a  very 
convenient  and  agreeable  access  to  South  Wales. 

LLANIDLOES 

[HbteZ«.*  Trewithan Arms ;  Queen's  Head;  Lion.] 

Distances.— Rhayader,  14  miles ;  Builth  Wells,  26J ;  Brecon,  52  ;  Hereford,  CC ; 

Devil's  Bridge,  20  ;  Aberystwith,  32. 

is  interesting  to  tourists  as  a  point  from  which  the  ascent  of 
Plinlimmon  may  be  made,  the  distance  to  the  top  being  about 
i5  miles.*  The  village,  like  Newtown,  has  little  to  interest  in 
the  character  of  its  buildings,  or  in  historical  reminiscences. 
It  derives  its  prosperity  from  the  manufacture  of  flannels.  It 
is  situated  8  miles  to  the  south  of  Moat  Junction,  on  the 
Severn,  near  to  the  confluence  of  the  Clywedog,  and  both  rivers 
are  crossed  by  good  stone  bridges.  The  Church,  dedicated  to 
St  Idloes,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  roof  of  delicately-carved 
oak,  and  some  ornamented  columns,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  abbey  of  Cwm  Htr.  A  new  Town-hall  has  been 
erected  in  a  central  situation,  and  the  buildings  generally  are 
undergoing  gradual  improvement.    In  the  surrounding  country 

*  An  account  of  the  ascent  of  Plinlimmon  from  this  and  other  points  will  be 
found  in  connection  with  Devil's  Bridge,  which  see. 
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are  many  extensive  sheep-walks,  and  hence  the  town  is  an 
important  mart  for  wool.  The  flannels  made  here  are  chiefly 
of  the  finer  qualities.  On  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  Plinlimmon,  are  some  quarries  of  coarse  slate,  and 
lead  and  copper  mines,  which  contribute  to  the  advantage  of 
the  place.  At  about  two  miles  and  a  half  N.E.  from  the  town 
is  Llyn  Ehyr,  a  small  lake,  abounding  with  pike,  perch,  and 
eels  ;  and  there  are  in  the  vicinity  other  good  angling  stations, 
Llanidloes  is  one  of  the  Montgomery  district  of  parliamentary 
boroughs,  and  it  has  many  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  which 
are  numerously  attended.     Population  of  the  parish,  3987. 

The  Roman  station  of  Gaersws  lies  one  mile  west  from 
Moat,  on  the  river  Severn.  It  is  now  an  inconsiderable  ham- 
let, although  formerly  of  great  extent  and  importance.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  encampment  may  be  traced,  a  rampart  of 
about  150  yards  square.  On  the  surrounding  high  grounds 
are  the  remains  of  several  military  posts,  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, vestiges  of  the  Roman  way,  Sam  Sws,  or  Siosan, 
are  distinctlv  visible  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Six  miles  further  is  Carno,  a  pleasant  village,  1 1  miles 
from  Newtown,  on  the  Cemiog  river.  The  hilly  district  in 
its  vicinity  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  important 
and  most  sanguinary  battles  recorded  in  the  Welsh  annals. 
In  the  year  946  one  was  fought  which  decided  the  sovereignty 
of  North  Wales  ;  and  in  1077  another,  between  the  forces 
under  Gryfiydd-ap-Cynan,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of 
North  Wales,  joined  by  those  of  Rhys-ap-Tudor,  prince  of 
South  Wales,  and  the  powerful  army  of  Trahaern-ap-Caradoc, 
who  had  usurped  the  dominion.  After  a  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  conflict,  victory  was  achieved  by  the  former,  Trahaem 
was  slain,  few  only  of  his  followers  surviving  ;  and  Gryffydd 
obtained  possession  of  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  About  3 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Carno,  and  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, are  three  fine  lakes,  viz.  Llyn  Tarw,  Llyn  Ddii,  and 
Llyn  Mawr. 

About  6  miles  beyond  Carno  is  Llanbrynmair,  an  exten- 
sive parish,  containing  (1861)  2061  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  employed  in  lead-mines.  About  4  miles  south  of 
the  village  is  a  fine  cataract,  called  Ffrwd  Fawr,  The  river 
Twymyn  makes  a  perpendicular  descent  of  130  feet  Besides 
this  grand  fall  there  are  several  smaLler  oixfi^\TL>i7ti<^  X!L€v^g[^c^x£t- 
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hood,  and  the  surrounding  district  abounds  with  Druidical 
remains. 

The  next  station  reached  (4  miles)  is  Cemmes  Bead,  from 
which  there  is  a  branch  line  to  Dinas  Mowddy  and  Mallwyd 
— ^a  half-hour's  drive.  Cemmes  is  "a  small  town  or  large 
village,  with  a  church  at  the  entrance  and  the  usual  yew-tree 
in  the  churchyard." — Borrow. 

'Dinas  Mowddy,  although  nominally  a  market-town,  and 
said  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  great  importance  and 
the  abode  of  an  illustrious  chieftain,  is  now  a  village  of  humble 
pretensions — "  a  dirty  squalid  place." — Borrow.  The  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  with  mines  both  of  lead  and  stone,  and  the 
village  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  mining  population.  Its 
situation,  however,  is  striking,  and  the  two  principal  inns,  the 
Red  Lion  and  the  Goat,  will  be  found  very  comfortable.* 
Thence  the  road  to  Dol^elly  (about  10  miles)  is  extremely 
grand,  a  continued  succession  of  varied  scenery,  in  some  parts 
rude  and  majestic,  in  others  picturesque  and  lovely.  The  road 
to  Bala  is  of  similar  character.  It  passes  the  village  of  Llan- 
y-Mowddy  ;  along  a  wild  romantic  tract  which  lies  beneath  the 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dinas  Mowddy  there  existed,  ahout  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  a  numerous  hand  of  robbers,  known  by  the  designation 
Gmylliaid  Cochion  Mawddwyy  i.e.  the  red-haired  banditti  of  Mowddy.  They 
plundered  and  laid  waste  the  surroimding  country  in  open  day ;  drove  away 
herds  of  cattle  to  their  haunts  in  the  woods  and  mountains ;  extorted  contri- 
butions from  the  proprietors  of  estates ;  and,  bidding  defiance  to  the  civil 
power,  spread  such  terror  throughout  the  district,  that  to  avoid  it  travellers 
took  circuitous  roads  and  tenants  abandoned  their  farms.  Their  enormities  at 
length  rendered  necessary  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures  for  their  appi^- 
hension ;  and  for  this  purpose  Queen  Mary  gave  a  commission  to  John  Wynn  of 
Gwydir,  and  Lewis  Owen,  Vice-Chamberlain  of  Wales,  and  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1554,  a  skilful  and  determined  attack  was 
made  upon  the  retreats  of  the  banditti,  and  more  than  eighty  were  seized  and 
condemned  to  be  hung.  Among  these  was  a  young  man,  whose  mother  earnestly 
besought  the  Baron  to  spare  his  life.  Her  entreaties  being  refused,  the  miser- 
able and  enraged  woman,  baring  her  bosom,  exclaimed,  "  These  yellow  breasts 
have  given  suck  to  those  who  shall  wash  their  hands  in  your  red  blood."  An 
opportunity  was  quickly  sought  for  carrying  this  dreadful  threatening  into 
execution ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  Baron  was  returning  from  the  assizes 
he  was  waylaid  and  murdered  in  the  woods  of  DUgoed  Mawr^  at  a  place  still 
called,  from  the  event,  LlydUirt^-Barwnt  i.e.  the  Baron's  gate.  It  is  added 
that  the  brothers  of  the  young  convict,  in  order  literally  to  fulfil  the  dreadftil 
threatening  of  their  mother,  plunged  a  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  murdered 
Judge,  and  washed  their  hands  in  the  warm  stream  which  gushed  forth.  After 
the  perpetration  of  this  cruel  deed  a  military  force  was  employed  against  these 
formidable  and  desperate  men,  and  the  entire  band  was  speedily  exterminated. 
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loftj  mountains  Arran  Mowddy  (height  2955  feet)  and  Arran 
Benllyn  ;  through  the  elevated  and  terrific  pass  named  Bwlck- 
y-Groes,  or  pass  of  the  cross  ;  and  thence  descending  into  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Twrch,  which  terminates  at  the  lake  ol 
Bala. 

MALLWYD. 

[Hotel:  Peniarth  Anns.] 

ft 

Mallwyd,  distant  less  than  2  miles  from  Dinas,  is 
selected  for  fuller  notice  because  it  forms  a  convenient  resting- 
place  in  a  most  agreeable  situation,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
an  excellent  hotel  (the  Peniarth  Arms),  from  which  the  objects 
of  interest  are  easily  accessible.  The  village  is  situated  in  a 
romantic  hollow,  lying  between  the  mountains  Camlan,  Arran, 
and  Moel  t)yfi,  at  the  junction  of  three  delightful  valleys,  and 
near  to  the  confluence  of  several  tributaries  to  the  river  Dyfi 
(or  Dovey).  The  surrounding  scenery  possesses  peculiar 
features  of  beauty,  and  the  mountain  prospects  are  extensive 
and  sublime.  Mallwyd  is  an  admirable  fishing  station,  and 
during  some  months  in  the  year  is  frequented  by  numerous 
lovers  of  the  sport.  It  is  likewise,  and  most  justly,  a  favourite 
resort  of  artists,  who,  by  following  the  courses  of  the  streams, 
are  introduced  to  scenes  of  great  interest,  and  amidst  their 
rocky  channels  and  wooded  banks  are  gratified  by  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  rapids  and  small  cascades,  whose  effect  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  striking  beauty  of  their  accessories.  The 
Church  is  small  and  humble,  but  rendered  interesting  by  the 
unusual  form  and  position  of  the  altar,  resembling  those  of 
communion  tables  in  ancient  Presbyterian  places  of  worship, 
a  slate  slab,  in  the  middle  of  the  area  before  the  pulpit,  so 
placed  by  a  Puritan  incumbent,  named  Davies,*  in  defiance  of 
th*e  mandates  and  menaces  of  Archbishop  Laud.  Within  and 
above  the  porch  are  suspended  some  enormous  bones  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ade- 
quately described  or  identified.  In  the  churchyard  are  some 
venerable  yew-trees,  one  of  which  is  of  extraordinary  size  and 
luxuriance.  Rising  from .  the  earth  a  single  stem,  it  divides, 
at  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  into  a  number  of  branches, 

*  "  Doctor  John  Davies,  author  of  the  great  Welsh  and  Latin  Dictionary,  as 
imperishable  work." — Borrow, 
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each  laige  enough  to  form  a  noble  tree.  The  girth  of  the 
trunk  is  22  feet  6  inches,  and  the  separate  branches,  at  a  foot 
from  the  division,  measure  from  10  feet  9  inches  to  5  feet  9 
inches.  These  spread  in  every  direction  about  40  feet,  form- 
ing a  circle  of  about  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  240  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, while  some  more  perpendicular  reach  a  height  of 
40  feet  The  far-famed  yew  at  Aid  worth,  in  Berkshire^  though 
somewhat  larger  in  the  girth,  is  not  comparable  to  this  in 
health  and  beauty.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  and  Calvimstic  Methodists.  Population  of  the 
parish  1049. 

Returning  to  the  main  line,  a  run  of  about  5  miles  from 
Cemmes  Koad  brings  us  to 


MACHYNLLETH  (pronounced  Mahuntly). 

IHotels:  Wynnstay  Arms ;  Unicom.] 
Di«tanoM.— Oswestry,  57  m.;  Welshpool,  41;  Aberystwith,  18;  Dolgelly,  16. 

This  borough  and  market-town  is  placed  in  a  fine  valley, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dulas  and  Dyfi  (or  Dovey), 
It  is  much  more  regularly  built  than  most  Welsh  towns,  the 
streets  being  wide  and  straight,  and  the  houses,  for  the  most 
part,  of  very  respectable  appearance.  It  has,  notwithstanding, 
rather  a  dull  and  gloomy  aspect,  and  exhibits  few  indications 
of  much  prosperity.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  but  in  this  respect 
it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  towns  on  the  eastern  side.  It 
has  a  good  share  of  tanning  business.  The  Town-kail,  also 
used  as  a  Market-house,  was  built  in  1783  by  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  grandfather  of  the  present  baronet  of  Wynnstay,  in 
whom  the  manor  is  vested.  The  Church  is  a  modern  build- 
ing, neat  and  commodious,  without  architectural  distinction. 
There  are  several  Dissenting  Chapels,  a  Free  Grammar  School, 
a  National  School,  and  other  public  institutions.  An  old 
building,  now  used  for  very  humble  purposes,  is  shown  as  the 
JSenate-house,  in  which  Owen  Glyndwr,  in  the  year  1402,  met 
the  nobles  and  commoners  of  Wales  whom  he  had  convoked, 
and  succeeded  in  causing  himself  to  be  acknowledged  and 
crowned  as  Prince  of  Wales.     At  this  meeting,  Owen  narrowly 
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escaped  being  assassinated  by  the  treacherous  David  Gam,  a 
chieftain  from  Brecknockshire.  Gam's  design  was  opportunely 
detected,  and  he  was  for  some  time  imprisoned  here  ;  but  he 
contrived  to  liberate  himseK,  and  was  well  received  at  the 
English  court.  He  afterwards  attended  Henry  V.  in  his  wars, 
and  displayed  much  valour  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  name  of  this  town  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Man- 
cyrir-llaithy  which  signifies  the  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  flat, 
referring,  we  may  suppose,  to  its  position  in  relation  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Dovey.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Maglona 
of  the  Romans,  their  principal  station  in  Montgomeryshire, 
where  a  garrison  was  placed  "  to  keep  in  awe  the  mountain- 
eers." Some  indications  of  a  fortified  post  may  be  observed 
on  a  rocky  hill  at  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the  town,  and  other 
Koman  remains  are  found  at  Pennal,  about  four  miles  distant 
Here,  at  a  place  called  Cefn  Caer,  or  "  the  ridge  of  the  city," 
Roman  coins  have  frequently  been  found,  and  there  were 
formerly  visible  the  remains  of  a  circular  fort  of  considerable 
extent,  the  main  fort  being  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hill. 
The  outer  walls  were  built  of  a  rough  durable  stone  dug  at 
Tal-y-garreg,  about  7  miles  distant.  A  causeway,  12  yards 
wide,  formed  of  large  stones  and  pebbles,  extended  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  fort  through  the  marshy  meadows  for  200  yards 
to  the  water-side,  and  foundations  of  houses  have  been  dis- 
covered even  beyond  the  river.  Bricks,  of  which  the  fort  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built,  have  been  frequently  found  on 
the  spot,  and  specimens  are  said  to  be  still  mixed  up  with 
the  stones  in  the  waUs  of  Pennal  church.  The  mansion  and 
grounds  of  Greenfields^  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town,  together 
with  the  extensive  slate-quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
the  property  of  Earl  Vane  (second  son  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Londonderry),  who  acquired  this  estate  by  his  marriage  with 
the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Sir  John  Edwards, 
Bart.  Machynlleth  has  a  good  market  on  Wednesday.  The 
population  of  the  town  and  liberties  is  1673  ;  of  the  parish, 
2460.  The  road  to  Aberdovey  and  Towyn  is  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  It  passes  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Dovey,  and  affords  delightful  views  of  Cardiganshire  and  the 
bay.  At  the  distance  of  6  miles  S.  from  the  town,  quite 
away  from  every  highroad,  is  a  lofty  cataract,  near  a  pool  called 
J2yn  Pen  Bhayadr,  i.e.  the  pool  at  the  head  of  the  cataract^  and 
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the  name  usiially  given  to  the  fall  is  Pistyll-y-Lli/n,  oz  the 
spout  from  the  lake. 

Plinlimmon  may  be  ascended  from  Machynlleth,  the 
smmnit  being  distant  about  12  miles,  but  the  ascent  is  better 
made  from  Devil's  Bridge  or  Aberystwith  (which  see). 

The  road  to  Plinlimmon  is  that  from  Machynlleth  to 
Llanidloes,  over  the  mountains,  the  distance  between  these 
places  being  21  miles — viz.  to  Dropping- well  9  miles,  thence 
to  Llanidloes  12  miles.  At  the  Dropping- well  we  reach  the 
watershed,  and  are  within  a  mile  of  Olaslyn,  the  source  of 
the  river  Diflas  (or  Dulas),  which  joins  the  Dyfi  at  Machynlleth. 
About  a  mile  southwards  of  Glaslyn  there  is  another  small 
lake  named  Bugeilyn,  Here  we  are  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  Blaen  Hafren^  or  the  source  of  the  Severn,  and  close  to  the 
summit  of  the  mighty  mountain,  as  described  in  a  subsequent 
page  in  connection  with  the  ascent  from  Devil's  Bridge. 

The  following  is  the  route  of  the  train  from  Machynlleth 
to  Aberystwith  : — 
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SOUTHEEN  WALES. 


CARDIGANSHIRE, 

wLich,  in  our  arrangement,  occurs  first  of  the  counties  of 
South  Wales,  is  a  maritime  county,  having  on  the  west  side  a 
coast-line  of  about  44  miles,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  On  the 
N.  it  adjoins  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Montgomery  ;  on 
the  E.  Radnor  and  Brecon ;  and  on  the  S.  Carmarthen  and 
Pembroke.  It  is  about  45  miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth, 
through  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent,  averages  under  "20 
miles,  but,  at  its  S.  extremity,  reaches  to  35  miles.  It  has 
an  area  of  693  square  miles,  or  443,387  acres,  and  its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  72,245.  The  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, interspersed,  however,  with  several  fine  fertile  valleys, 
and  towards  the  S.  and  W.  extensive  tracts  are  level,  with  rich 
and  productive  soil,  growing  wheat  and  barley  of  superior 
quality,  from  which  seed  is  supplied  to  the  neighbouring 
counties.  The  whole  coimty  is  well  watered,  the  principal 
rivers  being  the  Teifi,  the  Towy,  the  Rheidol,  and  the  Ystwith ; 
besides  which  there  are  several  minor  streams  and  innumerable 
rivulets,  which,  descending  from  the  mountains,  are  sometimes 
suddenly  swollen  into  desolating  torrents.  The  agricultural 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  ;  black  cattle,  sheep,  and 
wooL  The  manufactures  are  unimportant.  In  mineral  trea- 
sures few  counties  in  the  kingdom  are  so  rich.  For  some 
years  this  interest  was  almost  a  dead  letter,  but  now  it  forms 
the  chief  export  from  Cardigan  Bay  at  Aberystwith.  The 
immense  fortune  which  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  expended  in 
forming  the  New  River  in  London,  is  well  known  to  have 
been  acquired  from  the  mines  of  Cwmsymlog  ;  yet  these,  and 
many  others,  which  have  been  successfully  opened,  have  until 
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now  been  neglected.  Daring  the  last  few  years,  however,  more 
attention  has  again  been  directed  to  the  mines,  more  mlver- 
lead  and  copper  have  been  raised,  and  there  needs  but  the 
employment  of  still  more  capital  and  more  eneigy  in  these 
works,  to  render  Cardiganshire  one  of  the  most  valuable 
mining  fields  in  the  kingdom.  The  principal  mines  are  the 
Lisbumes,  East-Darren,  Bronfloyd,  Cwm-Erfin,  Qoginan, 
Llywemog,  Bwlch,  Dolwen,  Ty-gwyn,  South-Dairen,  Elgar, 
Bwadrain,  Cwm-ystwith,  and  Bryn-ystwith.  There  are  several 
others  now  opening  up  and  being  re-worked,  and  it  will  suffi- 
ciently show  the  importance  of  this  interest  to  the  trade  of 
Aberyetwith  to  state  that  the  export  value  of  the  silver-lead 
and  other  ores  from  this  port  amoimts  to  upwards  of  £400fi00 
per  annum.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  lies  within  a 
radius  of  about  1 5  miles  of  Aberystwith. 

The  Welsh  name  of  the  county  is  Caredigiony  derived  &om 
Cartdigy  son  of  Cunedda,  a  chieftain  of  Britain,  and  this, 
slightly  corrupted,  forms  the  present  appellation,  Cardigan.  By 
the  natives  it  is  also  called  Sioydd  AherUifi,  the  Shire  of  Aber- 
teifi.  The  district  was  early  subjected  to  the  Roman  sway. 
The  Danes,  in  987,  committed  great  ravages  on  the  coast, 
burning  the  cliurches  of  Llanbadam  and  Llanrhystyd,  and 
causing  such  destruction  of  corn  and  cattle  as  to  produce  a 
famine,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 
The  Anglo-Normans  had  castles  at  Cardigan  and  Aberyst^-ith, 
and  maintained  protracted  struggles  with  the  native  Britons. 
In  1 135  Owen  Gwynedd  and  Cad waladr  laid  waste  the  greater 
I)art  of  this  province.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  that  monarch,  after  a  brave  resistance  by  Lle- 
welyn, the  last  native  prince  of  Wales.  Various  relics  of  both 
British  and  Roman  antiquity  exist  in  this  county,  and  in  the 
wildest  part  are  found  the  remains  of  a  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astical structure,  the  Abbey  of  Ystrad  Fjlur,  or  Strata  Florida, 

There  seems  to  be  much  reason  for  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  in  these  parts  the  sea  has  encroached  upon  the  land  to  a 
great  extent,  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that  a  large  part  of  what 
is  now  Cardigan  Bay  was  formerly  cultivated  land  with  well- 
peopled  towns  and  villages,  forming  an  important  section  of 
the  county,  and  named  Cantref-y-Gwaelod,  or  the  lowland 
hundred.  The  destructive  inundation  is  said  to  have  occurred 
about  the  year  520.     Besides  Cardigan,  the  county  town,  the 
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following  are  market  towns: — ^Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  Tre» 
garon,  and  Aberayron.  One  member  of  parliament  is  returned 
for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  united  boroughs  of  Cardigan, 
Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar,  which  is  a  part  of  New- 
castle Emlyn. 

ABERYSTWITH. 

[Eotds:  Ths Queen's;  Bellevae;  Gogerddan  Arms  ;  Talbot.] 

Four-horse  Coaches  leave  the  Queen's  Hotel  for  Devil's  Bridge  daily  during 

the  Season.    Population,  about  7000. 

For  Distances,  see  page  234. 

This  town  is  advantageously  situated  at  the  western  end 
of  the  vale  of  Rheidol,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Ystwith  and  Rheidol,  and  about  the  centre  of  Cardigan  Bay. 
Li  the  general  railway  system  it  forms  the  terminal  station 
of  the  Cambrian  line,  which  is  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  London  and  North- Western  and  Great  Western  com- 
panies, enjoying  thus  the  advantages  of  tourists*  monthly 
tickets  during  the  summer  season.  The  south  line  from 
Aberystwith  affords  direct  railway  communication  with 
South  Wales,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford.  Since  the 
completion  of  the  railway,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  upon  the  town.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  alteration  of  the  terrace  fronting  the  Queen's  Hotel,  which 
has  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  Hotel  Company,  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  sea-fronting  walL  The  managing 
director  of  the  company,  being  a  member  of  the  Corporation, 
advocated  and  carried  a  plan,  whereby,  on  appeal  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  funds  were  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  this  new  line  of  wall,  reclaiming  land  from  the 
beach  up  to  the  end  northwards  of  the  corporate  property, 
thus  making  available  a  sufficient  depth  of  building  land  and 
a  terrace  of  40  feet  wide.  The  work  was  constructed  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Davis  of  London,  and  completed  for 
the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  about  ;£2000.  The  frontage  is 
to  be  let  on  building  leases  ;  and  several  plots  are  taken 
already.  The  architect  of  these  residences  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon 
of  Westminster. 

Li  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  Aberystwith  has  made  vast 
strides.     An  increased  supply  of  good  pure  "watest  \k3i&  \ife«a. 
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obtained  from  ^*  Hackney's  Well"  at  Llanbadam^  iram  whence 
it  is  pumped  to  the  reservoir  up  the  Dingle,  and  the  sewerage 
has  been  made  complete  and  thoroughly  effective. 

Aberystwith  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  by 
the  estuary  of  the  river  Bheidol  before  it  is  joined  by  the 
Ystwith,  and  which  is  protected  seaward  by  a  spit  of  ground 
or  beach  of  shingle,  called  Ro-fawr ;  while  on  the  south  side 
a  stone  pier  has  been  constructed  to  protect  and  preserve 
in  a  permanent  position  the  channel  formed  by-  the  united 
streams.  The  trustees  contemplate  material  improvement 
both  in  deepening  this  channel  and  extending  and  strengthen- 
ing the  harbour-pier.  It  contains  a  very  substantial  quay- 
wall  along  the  interior  of  the  Bo-fiEiwr,  on  which  are  erected 
several  good  warehouses  and  lead-ore  stores.  A  branch 
railway  (nearly  completed)  has  been  constructed  from  the 
south  passenger  line  down  to  the  harbour,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conveying  lead  and  other  ores  direct  (without 
trans-shipment)  into  the  steamers  trading  with  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  Swansea. 

The  season  of  Aberystwith  extends  from  April  to  Novem- 
ber, but  many  persons  believe  that  its  equable  climate  renders 
it  eligible  as  a  winter  residence-an  opinion  to  some  extent 
corroborated  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  who  remarked 
"  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  fortnight  spent  at  Aberystwith 
would  do  more  good  than  a  month  at  any  other  watering- 
place."  The  shops  and  markets  are  well  supplied  with  every 
article  which  necessity  demands,  or  luxury  may  desire  ;  the 
hotels  are  generally  and  most  justly  celebrated  for  their 
superior  accommodation  and  reasonable  charges ;  and  nume- 
rous lodging-houses,  of  modern  erection,  are  adapted  to  visitors 
of  every  rank.  The  Qtieen*8  Hotel  is  a  magnificent  building, 
situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  Marine  Terrace,  with  a  front- 
age of  154  feet,  and  so  constructed  that  its  public  and  private 
sitting-rooms  face  and  are  within  fifty  yards  of  the  sea.  It  is 
replete  with  every  modem  comfort,  and  contains  104  bed- 
rooms, an  assembly-room,  library,  billiard,  smoking-rooms,  etc. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  company  who  own  the  hotel  at  the 
Devil's  Bridge.  The  Belle  Vue  Hotel  is  also  on  the  Marine 
Parade.  This  Parade  takes  the  natural  curvature  of  the  bay, 
and  forms  a  beautiful  crescent,  having  an  unobstructed  sea- 
new^  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  which  on  a  summer's 
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eyening  is  lighted  up  by  most  glorious  sunsets.  This  terrace 
is  terminated,  in  both  directions,  by  heights,  which  are  laid 
out  for  agreeable  and  salubrious  walks,  open  to  the  pure  in- 
vigorating breezes  of  the  broad  Atlantic ;  that  on  the  N.  is 
Craiglais,  or  Constitution  HiU  ;  that  on  the  S.W.  is  Castle 
Hill,  on  which  are  the  conspicuous  and  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  ;  and  at  the  E.  is  Cae-graig.  Thus  the 
town  is  protected  on  all  sides  except  coastwise.  At  the  S.W. 
end  of  the  terrace  is  a  building  proposed  now  for  a  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales,  It  was  erected  originally  as  a  private 
mansion  by  the  late  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  Bart.,  of  Foxley, 
Herefordshire,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Nash ;  then,  in  1865, 
enlarged  for  and  opened  as  a  hotel  at  an  expense  of  £80,000. 
It  partakes  of  the  characters  of  a  Gothic  castellated  mansion 
and  of  an  Italian  villa,  consisting  of  three  octagonal  towers, 
connected  by  ranges  of  apartments,  and  having,  on  the  front 
next  the  sea,  a  light  airy  balcony  overlooking  the  ocean. 

Among  the  first  objects  of  interest  to  the  visitor  at  Aber- 
ystwith  are  the  ruins  of  its  once  formidable  Castle,  which 
occupy  the  summit  of  an  elevated  promontory,  against  whose 
sides  the  waves  of  every  tide  are  dashed  with  a  force  which 
gradually  reduces  the  edaty  cliffs,  and  threatens  eventually 
to  sweep  away  the  whole.  A  fortress  of  great  strength  was 
founded  here  by  Gilbert  de  Strongbow  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  This  was  for  some  time  the  stronghold  of  Cad- 
walader,  and,  after  having  been  the  object  of  frequent 
attack,  and  the  scene  of  many  conflicts,  was  destroyed  by 
Owen  Gwynedd.  Edward  L,  in  1277,  rebuilt  a  castle  on 
this  site,  and  of  the  structure  then  erected  the  ruins  now  seen 
are  the  remains.  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  Owen 
Glyndwr  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  this  fortress, 
and  succeeded  in  wresting  it  from  the  English.  It  was  re- 
covered by  Henry  IV.  in  1407 ;  and  after  that  time  it  remained 
in  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  English  government. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  L  Thomas  Bushel  received  royal 
permission  to  erect  a  mint  within  the  castle,  and  to  coin  the 
silver  from  the  lead-ores  of  the  neighbouring  mines.  Speci- 
mens of  the  coins,  bearing  date  between  1638  and  1642,  are  in 
the  cabinets  of  many  collectors,  and  some  may  be  met  with  in 
Aberystwith.  During  the  civil  war,  in  the  time  of  Charles  L, 
the  castle  was  held  by  the  Royalists,  and  Mx,  Bw^^  ^ssnsss^^ 
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his  gratitude  and  loyalty  by  laising  and  maintaining,  at  his 
own  cost,  a  regiment  from  among  his  miners,  clothing  the 
whole  of  the  king's  army,  and  advancing  X40,000  for  the 
king's  service.  In  1646  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  by  whom  it  was  for  some  time  garrisoned, 
but  ultimately  dismantled  and  destroyed. 

The  remains  consist  of  dilapidated  portions  of  walls  and 
towers,  in  one  of  which  is  an  arched  gateway  grooved  for  two 
portcullises.  So  recently  as  the  year  1845  careful  excavation 
and  the  removal  of  vast  quantities  of  rubbish  laid  open  to 
view  the  foundations  of  a  great  part  of  the  original  structure, 
a  dungeon  beneath  one  of  the  turrets,  and  a  well  60  feet  deep 
in  the  centre  of  the  citadel  The  height  on  which  the  ruins 
are  situated  is  judiciously  laid  out  for  walks,  which  are  kept 
in  excellent  order  by  the  corporation  of  the  town,  and  afford 
a  most  agreeable  promenade,  commanding  fine  inland  views 
of  the  principal  Welsh  mountains,  and  a  marine  prospect 
which  includes  the  whole  of  Cardigan  Bay,  with  the  coasts  of 
Merionethshire  and  Cardiganshire,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
long  mountainous  promontoiy  of  Lleyn,  in  Camanronshire, 
terminating  with  the  Isle  of  Bardsey ;  and  on  the  ^.  by  the 
Pembrokeshire  promontories  near  Fishguard  and  St.  David's. 
The  Church,  a  plain  edifice  adjoining  the  Castle  grounds, 
is  nearly  cruciform,  was  built  in  1830,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
and  is  designed  to  accommodate  1100  persons.  The  gallery 
at  the  W.  end  contains  a  fine-toned  organ  by  Robson.  The 
services  on  Sunday  mornings  and  evenings  are  conducted  in 
the  English  knguage.  An  afternoon  Welsh  service  is  held 
in  the  Welsh  Church,  situate  near  Bridge  Street,  and  built 
after  a  handsome  design  by  Mr.  Butterfield.  It  was  opened 
in  1865.  Aberystwith  is  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
badam-fawr,  and  is  constituted  a  perpetual  curacy,  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  church,  the  vicar  of  the  latter  having 
the  right  of  presentation.  There  are  several  Independent 
chapels,  among  which  may  be  named  the  English  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  Portland  Street,  a  new  erection,  and  tiie 
finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  town.  The  Calvinistic 
Methodists  have  a  chapel,  called  the  Tabernacle,  holding  1200 
persons.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  in  Queen's  Boad ;  the 
Independent  in  Penmaes  GlUs ;  and  the  Baptist  in  Baker 
Street    In  all  these  the  services  are  generally  Welsh,  with 
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occasionally  an  English  sennon,  and  attached  to  each  is  a 
Sunday  school  A  new  and  spacious  National  School  building 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  built  in  1866,  above  the  Queen*s 
Eoad,  with  dwellings  for  the  master  and  mistress.  A  British 
School,  in  Skinner  Street,  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  congre- 
gation of  Calvinistic  Methodists.  The  Queen's  Hotel  has  a 
fine  Assembly-room  where  concerts  are  frequently  given.  The  . 
Old  Assembly-rooms  are  near  to  Castle  Hill.  A  large  Temper- 
ance Hall  has  recently  been  erected  in  North  Parade.  In 
this  most  of  the  local  concerts  are  given.  The  Meat  Market, 
erected  in  1824,  is  well  supplied  at  all  times,  but  especially 
on  Monday  and  Saturday.  Another  for  com  is  a  more  recent 
erection  on  the  site  of  the  old  Talbot  HoteL  It  is  what  is 
called  a  pitched  market  for  all  kinds  of  grain  ;  also  for  cheese, 
wool,  and  other  agricultural  productions.  A  third  for  fish  is  held 
beneath  the  old  Town-hall,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  various  kinds  of  fish  in  their  respective  seasons.  Soles 
caught  in  the  bay  are  remarkably  fine,  and  the  salmon  from 
the  Teifi  are  of  very  superior  quality.  Numerous  country 
people  attend  daily  with  poultry,  vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  etc. 
The  Townrhall  is  situate  in  Queen's  Boad.  It  is  a  handsome 
Grecian  structure  with  four  Ionic  columns,  and  is  designed  for 
the  magisterial  and  judicial  business  of  the  county  of  Car- 
digan, as  well  as  for  that  more  directly  belonging  to  the  town 
and  borough.  The  Autumn  Sessions  of  the  Superior  Courts 
are  in  future  to  be  held  at  Aberystwith.  The  Aberystwith 
Injlrmxiry  and  Cardiganshire  General  Hospital  was  opened  in 
1838.  The  Union  Foorh<nise  is  a  conspicuous  building,  over- 
looking the  town,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
east  It  is  adapted  to  hold  200  paupers,  and  has  all  suitable 
provision  for  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  The  Fost-office  is  at 
the  comer  of  Pier  Street  and  New  Street,  adjoining  the  shop 
of  Mr.  J.  Cox,  bookseller. 

The  Bathing  is  well  conducted,  there  being  numerous 
machines  of  the  best  construction,  with  civil  and  experienced 
attendants.  Owing  to  the  regular  slope  of  the  beach,  there 
are  facilities  for  bathing  at  all  states  of  the  tide  ;  and  the 
water  is  so  clear  that  the  pebbly  bottom  is  discernible  at  the 
depth  of  many  feet.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  terrace  is  a 
neat  building,  on  a  projecting  rock,  having  commodious  apart- 
ments for  warm  or  cold  sea-water  baths,  eui^i^li&^^^r^^^^Ki. 
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from  a  pure  rocky  source  at  a  considerable  depth,  without 
admixture  of  sand  or  graveL  The  beach  abounds  with  curious 
and  valuable  pebbles,  amongst  which  are  found  topaz,  cor^ 
nelians,  agates,  crystals,  jaspers,  moccoes,  trap-stones,  etc.  The 
search  for  these  is  a  common  and  amusing  occupation,  and  a 
number  of  lapidaries  in  the  town  are  employed  in  cutting, 
polishing,  and  setting  the  stones.  Varieties  of  marine  plants 
may  be  found  at  low  water  in  the  creeks  and  crevices  of  the 
rocks.  Pleasure-boats  are  much  employed  in  fine  weather  for 
marine  excursions. 

Aberystwith  is  a  prescriptive  borough,  a  charter  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  having  long  been  lost  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors  ;  and  it  has  a 
distinct  commission  of  the  peace,  with  powers,  under  Act  of 
Parliament,  for  regulating  the  lighting,  paving,  cleansing,  and 
watching  of  the  town,  every  part  of  which  is  well  paved,  bril- 
liantly lighted  with  gas,  aud  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
of  excellent  quality.  This  borough,  in  conjunction  with  Cardi- 
gan, Lampeter,  and  Adpar,  elects  one  member  of  parliament. 

Races  take  place  annually  in  the  month  of  August  or  Sep- 
tember in  a  field  near  Gogerddan,  three  miles  from  the  town. 
Archery  and  Cricket  Clubs  have  been  established,  and  are  sus- 
tained with  much  spirit.  The  fishing  in  the  rivers  Tstwith 
and  Rheidol  has  been  destroyed  by  the  lead-works  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  other  rivers  more  distant,  particularly  the 
Lery  and  the  Teifi,  aflbrd  good  sport ;  and  within  10  or  15 
miles  good  lake  fishing  may  be  had. 

Walks  near  Aberystwith. — The  following  are  recom- 
mended. Northward,  pass  the  Queen's  Hotel,  ascend  Constitu- 
tion Hill  (Craiglais)  observing  on  the  left  the  quarries  whence 
is  obtained  the  stone  used  in  the  buildings  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  on  the  right  the  reservoir  whence  the  town  is 
supplied  with  water  ;  proceed  along  a  narrow  path  near  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  affording  a  wide  view  of  ocean  and  mountain  ; 
descend  to  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garach,  a  little 
stream  which  gives  name  to  a  pleasant  fertile  vale,  distingmshed 
for  its  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  early  harvests  ;  cross  a 
foot-bridge,  turn  inland  up  the  vale,  and  pursue  the  road  to 
its  junction  with  the  tumpike-road  from  Machynlleth,  by 
which  return ; — Or, — keep  to  the  right  of  the  reservoir,  and  pass 
up  what  18  popularly  known  as  the  Dingle  to  Bryn-y-mor,  the 
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residence  and  well-tilled  farm  of  J.  B.  Balcombe,  Esq.  Al- 
though a  private  road,  this  is  generally  sought  as  the  best 
approach  to  Cwmcynfelin  House  and  woods  (George  Wil- 
liams, Esq.),  and  the  ac|joining  valley  of  Clarach.  From 
thence  the  tourist  may  proceed  up  the  vale  as  far  as 
the  hamlet  of  Pontllangorwen,  in  the  old  Borth  road,  and 
return  thus  to  Aberystwith,  passing  Llangorwen  church,  a 
beautiful  modem  edifice,  and  Cwmcynfelin  ; — (?r, — from  the 
sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clarach,  if  the  tide  he  low,  he  may 
return  along  the  beach,  beneath  ike  range  of  perpendicular 
slate  rocks,  observing  the  recesses  and  caverns  of  various  forms 
worn  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  making  sure  to  get  away 
from  the  cliff  before  the  flow  of  the  tide.  This  walk,  though 
rugged  and  requiring  care,  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

Another  very  agreeable  walk  may  be  taken,  passing  along 
by  the  railway  to  Flos  drug,  a  rocky  mound  on  which  are  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  fortified  mansion  surrounded  by  a  moat. 
It  is  stated  that  there  was  a  subterraneous  communication  from 
this  place  to  the  castle  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  sanctuaiy 
of  Llanbadam  on  the  other.  Allusions  to  this  *'  Palace  of 
Rheidol ''  are  found  in  the  productions  of  some  of  the  British 
bards.  Proceed  to  Llanbadam  (afterwards  described),  or  return 
by  the  same  way  to  Abeiystwith.  If  it  be  wished  to  extend 
the  walk  from  Pendinas,  descend  to  the  bridge  across  the 
Ystwith,  having  in  view  Tan-y-Bwlch,  the  residence  of  Captain 
Hopton,  and  proceed  along  the  shore,  southward,  to  Alltwyriy 
a  remarkable  and  romantic  diff,  near  to  which  is  Tanry-Caatell, 
the  site  of  another  ancient  encampment  or  fortress. 

LiiANBADARN-FAWR  is  within  an  easy  walk.  Leave  the 
town  by  the  north  toll-gate,  take  the  road  on  the  right  hand, 
pass  the  vicarage  (Rev.  E.  Owen  Phillips),  and,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  reach  the  village,  the  venerable  parish 
church  of  which  deserves  especial  attention.  The  name  sig- 
nifies the  great  church  of  Badam,  or  Padam,  and  is  derived 
from  St.  Patemus,  or  Padam,  a  distinguished  saint  of  the 
primitive  British  church,  who,  in  the  6th  century,  founded 
here  a  monastery,  which  was  converted  into  an  episcopal 
see,  with  a  large  diocese  and  revenue,  and  afterguards  united 
to  St  David's.  The  building  was  greatly  injured  by  the 
Danes  in  988,  and  again  in  1038,  but  portions  of  it  are 
thought  to  be  included  in  the  present  edifice*    Thi&  vi^s^  ^^s^ 
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bably  erected  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  the  plain 
pointed  arch  prevails  throughout  ;  but,  having  undergone 
many  alterations  at  various  periods,  there  is  not,  in  other 
respects,  much  imiformity  in  the  architecture.  The  chancel 
contains  several  monuments  of  the  families  of  Powell  of  Nant- 
Eos,  and  Pryse  of  Gbgerddan  ;  and  a  flat  stone  covers  the 
grave  of  Lewis  Morris,  a  celebrated  antiquary,  and  author  of 
Celtic  Remains,  In  the  S.  side  of  the  churchyard  are  two 
very  ancient  stone  crosses,  with  emblematical  devices.  The 
tower  contains  a  peal  of  six  bells,  of  very  melodious  tone  ;  on 
one  is  inscribed  "WE  were  all  cast  in  Gloucester  by 
ABEL  reedhall,  1749;"  on  another,  "thomas  powell,  esq., 

AND  LEWIS  WILLIAMS,  GENT.,  CHURCHWAJRDENS,  1749 ;"  and, 

on  the  great  bell,  "I  TO  the  church  the  living  call,  and 
TO  THE  GRAVE  DO  SUMMON  ALL."  The  chancel  has  been 
thoroughly  restored  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon,  architect,  Westminster.  There  being  a  bridge  across 
the  Eheidol  near  Lknbadam,  the  pedestrian  may  return  to 
Aberystwith  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  notice  that  Nancy  Felix,  the 
blind  harper,  who  lived  two  miles  from  Aberystwith  on  the 
Machynlleth  road,  is  now  dead.  The  beautiful  Welsh  melodies 
performed  on  the  national  instrument  by  this  sightless  but 
cheerful  harper,  were  much  appreciated,  and  her  ivy-shaded 
cottage  and  well-kept  garden  used  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of 
pleasure-parties  and  of  others  desirous  of  listening  to  this  now 
almost  obsolete  national  music. 

In  these  walks  the  botanist  will  observe  a  variety  of 
marine  and  alpine  productions,  and  aU  persons  wiU  be  gratified 
by  a  profusion  of  meadow  and  hedge  flowers  not  commonly 
found  so  near  the  sea. 

Excursions  from  Aberystwith. 


D1STAKCE8. 


Devil'8  Bridge,  12 

Ponterwyd 
Ooginan . 
Ponterwyd     . 
Nant-Eos  Park 
Gogerddan  Park 


:  vid 

Berth  . 

8  miles. 

15  miles. 

MachjoiUeth 

18     „ 

.       8     „ 

Talybont     . 

7     „ 

.      12     „ 

The  Caves  . 

7     „ 

.        8     „ 

Llanrhrystyd 

9     „ 

.        4     „ 

Aberayron . 

16     „ 

The   roads   in   all    directions,   although  hilly,  are  well 
formed,  and  kept  in  excellent  condition. 
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First  we  will  take  Nant-Eos  Park,  the  princely  seat  of 
Colonel  Wm.  Edw.  Powell,  late  M.P.,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  county.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  pictur- 
esque estate  in  Cardiganshire.  This  estate  lies  to  the  left  of 
the  Aberayron  road,  and  is  approached  by  the  middle  road  of 
the  three  which  diverge  at  the  south  toll-gate. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  Borth,  etc.,  either 
by  railway  or  road.  By  railway  it  is  8  miles  distant,  and  by 
road  rather  more.  In  proceeding  by  the  latter,  we  leave  the 
town  by  the  north  turnpike,  take  the  road  over  Penglais,  pass 
the  Union  Poorhouse,  observing,  on  the  left,  Penglais  House 
(Alexander  Eichardes,  Esq.)  On  the  right  are  the  beauti- 
ful vale  of  the  Rheidol  and  the  groimds  of  Gogerddan,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Pryse  Pryse,  Bart  The  house,  being  in  a  low 
situation  and  surrounded  by  trees,  is  not  discernible  fi'om  the 
road.  Passing  through  the  populous  straggling  villages  called 
Bow  Street  and  Pen-y-gam,  we  continue  on  the  Machynlleth 
road,  4j  miles  from  Aberystwith ;  then  incline  on  the  left, 
towards  the  coast,  through  the  pleasant  vale  of  Llanjlhangelr 
Oenmr-glynn.  Here  may  be  observed  an  old  cruciform  church, 
with  its  extensive  burial-ground,  in  a  charming  rural  situation. 
The  parish  is  large,  and  has  a  population  "of  3926.  On  a 
neighbouring  hill  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort  or  camp, 
probably  British,  though  commonly  attributed  to  Walter 
TEspec,  a  Norman  baron,  from  whom  it  is  called  Castell 
Gwalter,  or  Walter's  Castle.  From  this  we  proceed  down  the 
vale  to  the  pretty  little  village  of  Penybont,  with  its  bridge 
crossing  the  river  Lery ;  and  thence  to  Borth. 


BORTH 

[Hotel:  Cambrian.] 

was  formerly  known  as  a  populous  fishing-village,  which  pre- 
sented few  attractions  to  tourists.  The;  erection  of  a  large 
hotel  upon  the  shore  has,  however,  drawn  attention  to  the 
spot — which,  during  the  season,  is  thronged  with  visitors. 
The  accommodation  of  the  hotel  is  excellent,  and  the  charges 
are  reasonable.  Borth  is  remarkable  for  its  hard  smooth  ^and, 
which  extends  for  more  than  3  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dovey,  and  affords  a  most  agreeable  ride. 
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At  a  distance  of  8  miles  from  Aberystwith,  on  the  road  to 
MacLynlleth,  or  3  from  Yn-ys-Las  station,  is  a  hamlet  called 
Tre  Taliesin,  about  1  mile  to  the  K  of  which,  upon  the  hill 
named  Pen-Sam-Dhfl,  is  the  burial-place  of  '^  the  chief  of  the 
bards,**  who  died  about  the  year  570.  (See  note  at  page  112.) 
The  grave  (or  ctitvaen),  formed  of  earth  and  stones,  is  8  feet 
long,  2|  feet  wide,  and  raised  above  the  ground  about  3  feet. 
It  is  surrounded  by  two  circles  of  stones,  of  which  the  inner 
circle  measures  about  80  feet,  and  the  outer  more  than  90  feet 
in  circumference.  The  country-people  have  a  tradition  that 
any  person  sleeping  one  night  upon  this  tomb  would  arise 
either  a  poet  or  an  idiot  About  2  miles  further  W.,  on  the 
summit  of  Moel-y-Qaer,  are  the  remains  of  a  British  camp  or 
fort,  remarkably  well  defined  ;  and  in  the  rugged  district 
around  are  several  Druidical  circles,  one  of  which,  230  feet  in 
circumference,  consists  of  76  upright  stones. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  from  Aberystwith  by  ^e 
coast  road  to  Aberayron,  1 6  miles,  as  follows  : — 


ABERYSTWITH  TO  ABERAYEON, 

WITH  CONTINUATION  OP  ITINERART,  Vld  LAMPETER,  TO 

CARMARTHEN. 


ON  KIOHT 

BIJ 

if 

ON  LK7T 

rmOM  ABEKTSTWITH. 

ABERYSTWITH. 

-l^cr.theriT.BlieidoL 

601 

ficcadilly. 

11 

To  DeyQ's  Bridge,  10} 
m. 

Tan-y-6wIch,Matthew 
Daries,  Esq. 

To  Treganm,  19  m. 

«* 

Bhyd-y-fdJin. 

1* 

Nanteos,    CoL    Wm. 
Edwd.  Powell. 

48i 

^Scr.theriT.Tstwiih. 

2* 

7  m.  Traws  Coed,  or 
Crosswood,    Earl    of 
Lisbnme*  M.P. 

4  m.  Castle  Hill,  Mrs. 
Williams. 

Ffoirhydnled,  James 
/Jktriea.  Eaq. 

48i 
47J 

Chancery. 

8 

4 

Aberlldwyn,      M^Qr 
Bicliards. 

• 
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11 
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351 

UDrfH-Mawi. 
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Iwn. 
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371 
361 
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u 

2  m.  WaiicMy,  Cpt 
AlbBD  Lewll  OWJDDC 
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*B  cr.  the  riv.  Ayrnn, 
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IS 
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19 
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30 
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Qr«B  Gto«.  John 
Vaughon,  E»q, 
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m 
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torinoK,  Mr..  V.ug- 
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FalFon^Islis,  WUIum 
JonH.  Esq. 
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es 

ToI«g«oll,lOm. 

Denj  Onndnd,  John 
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81.  D=.id'»  0,1I.B.. 
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SB 
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ON  KIOHT 
riOX  ABKKT8TWITH. 


Uyn  Pencaiitg. 


To  Uanllwini,  1|  m. 

To  Llanfiliangel-ar- 
Artb,  8  m. 


Llanpompeaint. 


Olangwili,     LI.  Lloyd 
Price,  Esq. 


181 

18 

17 

IS 

m 

lOi 
7i 
6 


Dolgwm. 

Pencarreg. 
Uanybyther. 

Pont-cefliog. 
Gwar-allt  Gate. 

New  Inn. 

Gwyrgraig. 

Troed-y-xhiw. 

^^  cr,  the  riv.  GwiU. 
Myd-y-caeau. 

^•^  cr.  the  rir.  GwilL 
which,  at  the  distance  of 
1  m.  falls  into  the  Towy. 

Junction  with  road  firom 
Llandilo-fawr. 

CARMARTHEN. 


83 
88 
88| 
84t 

87 
88i 

40 
41 
44 
«J 

47 

60 

5Di 
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ON  LER 
7S0X  ABKKTSTWim. 


EztensiTe  Woods. 

To  UandDo-fiiwr,  17 
m. 


Lianllawddog. 


Castell-pigyn,   W.  O. 
Price,  Esq. 

To  Abergiwili,  {  m. 

Palace  of  Bishop  of  8i 
David's. 


ABEKAYRON 

[HoUU :  Feathers  ;  Monachty  Arms.] 

(6r  Aberaeron)  is  a  thriving  Httle  town,  which,  within  a  few 
years,  has  rapidly  risen  to  the  importance  of  a  market-town,  a 
seaport,  and  a  bathing-place.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  will  be 
found  agreeable  by  persons  who  prefer  retirement  and  simpli- 
city. It  is  situated,  as  the  name  implies,  at  the  efflux  of  the 
river  Ayron  (or  Aeron),  a  small  stream  about  12  miles  in 
length,  famed  for  salmon  and  trout.  Two  piers  of  recent 
construction  render  the  harbour  convenient ;  a  town-hall  has 
been  built,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  used  as  a  market-house, 
and  a  number  of  lodging-houses  are  provided  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors.  The  Parish  Church  is  a  mile  distant,  but  a 
chapel  of  ease  has  been  erected  in  the  town,  where  are  also 
some  Dissenting  chapels,  and  a  National  School.  On  the 
coast,  at  a  short  distance  N.,  are  the  remains  of  a  circular 
camp  attributed  to  Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn,  a.d.  1148.     About 
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7  milea  S.W.  from  Aberayion  is  New  Quay,  a,  small  port,  also 
rising  into  favour  as  a  bathing-place,  for  wluch  it  has  eon- 
aiderahle  natural  and  local  adyantages.  The  honses,  aome  of 
whiuh  are  of  a  superior  class,  are  scattered  on  the  cliffs,  and 
have  a  fine  view  of  Cardigan  Bay  and  of  the  momitaius  of 
North  Wales. 


ABERYSTWITH  TO  DEVIL'S  BRIDCE. 
(By  Coach.) 

The  Devil's  Bridge,  oi  Poot-t-Mysach,  la  distant  rather 
lesa  than   12  miles  from  Aberystwith      Mr.  Roseoe.  writing 


of     the  grand  and  lomautic  sCLiiery  of  Cardigans 

and  glens,"  truly  affirms,  "  first  in  beauty  as  in  popularity  is 

the  oft^praised  Devil's  Bridge." 

The  road  eommenwis  with  a  long  gradual  asc*nt  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  river  Eheidol.     The  road  is  a  gucii  tsrna.^t  toaSi., 
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wHicli  ascends  gradually  to  the  nintli  milestone.  At  Hcadilly 
toll-gate  (1^  m.)  we  leave  on  the  right  hand  the  road  to  Car- 
digan, whi(£  is  direct  south,  and  another  S  J2.  to  Nant-Eos  and 
Orosswood,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  LlBbnme,  and  take 
that  to  the  east  At  about  the  ninth  milestone  we  reach  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  which  is  980  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  the  vale  is  contracted,  and  becomes  a  narrow  glen  with 
abrupt  and  precipitous  banks  ;  in  another  mile  the  road  skirts 
a  craggy  conical  hill,  beneath  which  is  the  modem  house  of 
Tyn-y-castell.  At  the  turnpike  of  Tynrhyd  the  traveller  has 
a  view  of  the  glen  in  which  the  rivers  Mynach  (or  Monk's 
river)  and  Bheidol  form  a  junction,  and  thence,  by  a  pretty 
steep  descent,  we  reach 


"  The  Devil's  Bridge  Hotel." 

DiSTANCKS. 


liUes. 

FUrson'8  Bridge  .       .       .       . 

2 

Ponterwyd  . 

S 

Djrffiryn  Castell   . 

5 

PlinlhDinon  * 

9 

Hafod  Church  and  Park 

5 

Lisbume  Mines  . 

6 

Crosswood  Park . 

8 

Llanidloes  Station  (Cambrian) 

20 

Rhayader  Station  (if  id-WaJ 

les)  . 

24 

Miles. 
Strata-Florida  Station  (South 

Railway  .  .  ,  9 
Nant-Eo8    Park    (Lient.-CoL 

Powell,  M.P.)      ...  9 

Aberystwith,  direct  route      .  12 

Do.           vid  Ponterwyd .  15 

Tregaron 15 

Lampeter         .        .  .27 


Visitors  to  the  Mynach  and  Rheidol  Falls  are  only  admitted  by  ticket  issued 
at  the  Hotel ;  charge.  Is.  each.    Ko  gratuity  to  guide  or  attendant. 

This  Hotel  is  an  entire  renovation  of  the  old  Hafod  Arms, 
and  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  Queen's  Hotel  at 
Aberystwith.  It  was  originally  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnes, 
and  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  Bart.  From  the  windows 
a  fine  prospect  is  obtained  of  the  chasm,  stretching  K  and  W. 
about  a  mile ;  its  precipitous  sides  richly  covered  with  luxuriant 
woods,  chiefly  of  oak  coppice.  At  the  bottom  is  seen  the  river 
Rheidol  hurrying  down  a  similar  valley,  and  precipitating  itself 
over  the  shelving  rocks.  Nearer  at  hand  rushes  the  river 
Mynach,  its  waters  hidden  from  the  eye  by  the  overhanging 
trees,  but  filling  the  ear  with  their  incessant  sound.  As  a 
writer  before  quoted  observes,  in  a  rather  exaggerated  manner, 
^^tbls  scene  is  one  to  be  feasted  on,  trembled  at,  and  dreamed 
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of  sleeping  and  waking  ;  but  not  to  be  preconceived,  painted, 
or  described." 

This  charming  and  romantic  spot  formerly  formed  part  of 
the  Hafod  estate,  of  which  it  was  its  western  boundary  ;  but 
in  1864  it  was  divided  into  five  lots,  and  submitted  to  public 
auction.  The  Devil's  Bridge  portion,  including  the  hotel, 
pleasure-grounds  and  falls — making  up  an  eligible  estate  of 
412  acres — ^was  purchased  by  J.  £.  Balcombe,  Esq.  of  Bryn- 
y-mor,  Aberystwith,  the  managing  director  of  the  Hotel  Com- 
pany. The  remaining  part  of  the  estate  was  thus  severed 
of  this  attractive  portion. 

The  so-called  "Devil's  Bridge"  consists  of  two  arches, 
placed  one  above  the  other,  forming,  irrespectively  of  the 
Falls,  a  curiosity  worthy  of  inspection.  The  lower  arch  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  William 
Bufus,  by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  and  this  in 
particular  bears  the  name  of  his  Satanic  majes^ — none  other 
but  he,  according  to  the  legend  of  popular  ignorance,  having 
the  power  to  construct  such  a  piece  of  masonry  in  such  a 
situation.  The  upper  arch  was  built  over  the  old  one  hy 
the  Ck)unty  Eoads  Trust  in  1753,  in  connection  with  a  raised 
and  improved  road  ;  and  the  iron  balustrades  were  added 
by  Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod  in  1814.  The  lower  arch  is  seen 
by  bending  over  the  upper  bridge,  and  from  this  spot  the 
scene  is  truly  grand ;  but  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  it, 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  the  bridge  and  descend  into  the 
ravine.  Visitors  are  first  conducted  to  a  gate  on  the  south  side 
of  the  bridge,  where,  by  a  convenient  pathway,  they  make 
their  way  to  a  shelving  rock  called  "  The  Devil's  Punch- 
Bowl."  Here  may  be  contemplated,  with  full  advantage,  the 
narrow  perpendicular  fissure  in  the  solid  rock,  114  feet  in 
height,  roofed  over  by  the  strange  double-arched  bridge,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Mynach  struggling  through  the  confined  passage 
with  a  ceaseless  rush  and  roar.  It  has  been  commoidy  sup- 
posed that  the  chasm  has  been  produced  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  but,  reflecting  on  the  great  depth  of  the  opening,  as 
compared  with  its  width,  which  in  some  parts  does  not  ex- 
ceed 15  inches,  we  cannot  admit  the  prevailing  opinion ;  al- 
though it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  waters,  having  here 
found  an  outlet,  may  have  gradually  deepened  their  confined 
channel. 
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On  regaining  the  upper  bridge,  a  second  descent  is  made 
on  the  opposite  side,  passing  through  a  wood,  and  round  an 
abrupt  point  of  rock,  in  order  to  view  the  stream  as  it  escapes 
from  the  narrow  ravine,  and  rushes  down  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Bheidol,  making  in  its  passage  four  distinct 
leaps  or  cascades.  The  guides  generally  conduct  first  to  a  point 
of  view,  where  the  pools,  by  which  tiiese  falls  are  separated, 
being  nearly  concealed,  the  whole  appear  to  form  one  con- 
tinued cataract ;  and  then  by  another  path,  from  which  they 
are  seen  individually.  The  river  is  first  carried  over  the  rocky 
ridge  from  the  Punch  Bowl,  and  projected  into  a  basin  at  a 
depth  of  24  feet ;  its  next  leap  is  60  feet ;  the  third  about 
20  feet ;  after  which  it  struggles  amongst  some  vast  masses 
of  opposing  rock  to  the  edge  of  the  grand  cataract,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated,  in  one  unbroken  and  impetuous 
torrent,  not  less  than  110  feet  Including  the  distance 
from  the  bridge  to  the  water,  and  allowing  for  the  in- 
clined direction  of  the  river  in  those  parts  which  are  compa- 
ratively smooth,  the  total  height  from  the  bridge  to  the  level 
of  the  stream  at  its  junction  with  the  Rheidol  is  computed  to 
be  at  least  500  feet  The  scene,  in  the  midst  of  which  this 
mighty  rush  of  waters  occurs,  is  distinguished  alike  by  glow- 
ing beauty  and  terrific  grandeur.  The  rocks,  which  rise  on 
either  side  to  a .  stupendous  height,  are  richly  clothed  with 
luxuriant  wood  and  foliage,  and  rendered  bright  by  showers 
of  gay  and  glittering  spray,  reflecting  the  prismatic  colours. 
The  access  to  the  glen  is  now  so  easy,  that  it  may  be  visited, 
thus  far  at  least,  by  the  most  timid  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
comfort.  The  ravine  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  118  steps,  de- 
scending in  a  direct  unbroken  line,  and  hence  named  JacoVs 
Ladder,  From  this,  "  de  profundis,"  the  visitor  may  cross  to 
the  other  side  by  scrambling  over  the  masses  of  rock  resting 
in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  at  all 
times,  and  seldom  without  risk,  it  is  better  to  cross  by  the 
wrought-iron  bridge  which  spans  the  ravine  at  a  higher 
elevation.  This  bridge,  which  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
its  neatness,  was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Davis  of  Moorgate 
Street,  London,  and  erected  by  Mr.  Balcombe  in  1867. 
Having  thus  gained  the  other  side,  the  four  cascades  can  be 
approached  in  the  ascent ;  in  which  way  their  gigantic  pro- 
portions,  and  the  depths  of  the  "pools,  are  seen  to  great  ad- 
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vantage.  The  last  point  of  attraction  is  the  Pavilion,  a  chann- 
ing  place  of  rest,  overlooking  the  woods  and  the  fall  of  the 
Kheidol.  During  the  season  it  is  provided  with  refreshments, 
which  are  spread  profusely  on  a  horse-shoe  table  ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  coolness  of  the  situation,  the  far- 
famed  *  Curw-dda'  (good  beer)  may  be  drunk  here  in  perfection. 

The  Rheidol  in  its  fall  (which  requires  to  be  visited 
separately)  is  hurled  over  a  huge  rock,  to  a  depth  of  18  feet, 
into  a  pool  which  is  sometimes  so  chafed  and  agitated  as  to 
resemble  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  surroundings  of  this  cata- 
ract differ  from  that  of  the  Mynach  in  being  wholly  destitute 
of  foliage.  It  has,  however,  some  peculiar  features  of  majesty 
and  grandeur,  and  by  many  persons  it  is  deemed  the  iinest 
portion  of  the  scenery.  In  order  to  reach  the  bed  of  rocks 
beneath  the  Rheidol  Fall,  it  is  necessary  to  take  again 
the  pathway  north  of  the  bridge,  and  descend  until  the  point 
is  gained  from  which  the  grand  cascade  of  the  Mynach  was 
seen.  Then  pass  through  the  woods  to  the  right,  by  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury's  Vista,"  to  the 
Quarry ;  and  from  this  lower  elevation  there  is  a  most  varied 
7iew,  several  scores  of  yards  beneath,  of  the  union  of  the 
Mynach  with  the  Rheidol,  and,  to  the  right,  of  the  grand  fall 
of  the  latter.  To  descend  to  the  bed  of  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
the  fall  requires  a  fair  amount  of  courage,  and  a  head  unsus- 
ceptible of  giddy  sensations.  He  who  succeeds  in  reaching 
it,  however,  will  be  well  repaid  for  his  exertions  by  seeing 
the  fall  in  all  its  grandeur.  Below  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  the  wildiiess  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  gradually  give 
place  to  more  softened  beauty  ;  the  valley  widens,  and  the 
Rheidol  pursues  a  tranquil  course  towards  the  ocean. 

The  falls  which  have  been  mentioned  are  all  that  are 
commonly  shown  to  strangers  by  the  guides  ;  but,  by  explor- 
ing the  valleys  wherever  a  path  is  found  or  can  be  made,  a 
continual  succession  of  lovely  and  admirable  scenes  wiU  be 
presented  for  some  miles  in  both  directions. 

In  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the  Mynach  falls  is  a  small  dark 
recess  known  as  the  Rohherd  Cave,  said  to  have  been  the 
retreat  of  two  men  and  their  sister,  called  Plant  Matt,  or 
Matthew's  children,  wlio  infested  the  country  as  plunderers, 
their  hiding-place  being  for  many  years  undiscovered.  A.t 
length,  having  committed  a  murdex,  lYie^  \je^^  ^Y^^^ssv^*^, 
condemned,  and  execiittid. 
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An  elegant  and  appropriate  Qaribaldian  or  Turkiflli 
flannel  costume  is  considerately  provided  by  the  Hotel  Com- 
pany for  ladies  visiting  the  falls.  This  dress^  says  the 
Aheryatwith  Observer,  ''has  been  very  greatly  in  demand 
during  the  wet  season ;  the  comfort  in  the  use  of  it  being 
admitted  by  all  who  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  fedse  delicacy." 

Another  scene  has  yet  to  be  visited  from  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
The  ParaorCa  Bridge,  or  Pont  Bren  is  about  two  miles  higher 
up  the  Bheidol,  on  the  way  to  Pont  Erwyd,  and  near  the 
church  of  Ysfpytty*  Cynfyn,  This  romantic  bridge  consists  of 
two  trees,  or  rude  pieces  of  timber,  laid  across  a  formidable 
chasm,  from  rock  to  rock,  with  a  slight  hand-rail  on  one  side 
only,  while  below  the  Bheidol  rushes  through  a  narrow 
channel,  forming  a  boiling  whirlpool,  and  roaring  with  terrific 
din.  Marvellous  stories  are  narrated  as  accounting  for  the 
appellation  of  this  singular  bridge,  rejecting  which,  we  conclude 
that  it  is  named  the  Parson's  Bridge  simply  because  it  is  the 
common  footway  for  the  villagers  to  Yspytty  Church.  In  the 
neighbouring  churchyard  are  several  erect  stones,  believed  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  a  Druidical  circle. 

Tourists  have  here  a  choice  of  two  roads  ;  one,  by  way  of 
Pont  Erwyd  and  the  north  side  of  the  Rheidol,  to  Aberystwith, 
and  the  other,  by  Castell  Dyffryn,  to  Plinlimmon.  Pont  Erwyd 
(where  there  is  an  inn)  is  situated  in  a  deep  and  narrow  dingle, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Castell  and  Rheidol,  surroimded 
by  scenery  more  wild  than  that  of  the  DeviFs  Bridge,  but  not 
so  rich  and  varied. 

Hafod,  which  signifies  the  summer  abode,  is  5  miles 
from  the  Devil's  Bridge,  and  16  miles  from  Aberystwith. 
The  road  is  somewhat  dreary,  ascending  steeply  to  the 
summit  of  Cwmystwith  hill,  where  it  passes  under  a  rude 
stone  arch,  unsightly  and  unmeaning,  though  designed,  it  is 
said,  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  of  George  HI. ;  and  then 
descending  through  plantations  of  larch  and  oak,  enters  the 
grounds  of  Hafod.  This  estate,  originally  the  property  of  a 
branch  of  the  Herbert  family,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Johnes,  Esq.,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  last  William 
Herbert,  who  died  in  1704.  Of  the  family  of  Johnes,  the 
third  and  last  who  possessed  this  estate  was  CoL  Thomas 
*  Tapytty  ia  a  common  prefix  to  a  name  ft\^\t^Vii%'ELQ%'s>V\aiot  Hospice. 
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Jolines,  M.P.  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  CardigansliiTe.  He  erected 
a  mansion  in  1783^  making  it  his  principal  residence,  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  embellishing  and  improving  of  the 
estate.  His  decorations  were  not  always  conceived  in  the 
best  taste,  and  many  of  them  have  gradually  disappeared  ;  but 
his  extensive  plantations  have  remained,  to  impart  beauty  to 
the  scenery  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  property.  In  1807, 
the  house,  with  its  costly  furniture  and  an  extensive  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  origin  of 
which  was  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  CoL  Johnes  directed 
the  mansion  to  be  restored  in  a  similar  style,  and  commenced 
the  formation  of  another  library  ;  but  he  became  involved  in 
difficulties,  died  in  1816,  and  was  buried  in  the  adjacent 
church,  called  Eglwys  Newydd.  He  had  lost  his  only  child, 
a  daughter,  in  1811  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  his  widow  in 
1 833,  the  family  being  extinct,  the  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle.  His  Grace,  after  making  additions 
to  the  property,  and  expending  largely  on  the  improvement 
of  the  house  and  grounds,  disposed  of  the  whole  to  Sir  Henry 
Bold  Hoghton,  Bart.,  of  Hoghton  Tower,  Lancashire.  This 
gentleman,  after  having  completed  the  erection  of  a  laige  and 
elegant  mansion,  sold  the  entire  estate  to  William  Chambers, 
Esq.,  of  Llanelly.  The  estate  marches  in  its  western  boundary 
with  the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  was  formerly  a  portion  of 
the  same  property.  The  grounds  are  extensive.  A  number 
of  walks  branch  off  in  different  directions,  through  the 
woods,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  extending  alto- 
gether to  a  distance  of  10  or  12  miles,  and  presenting 
numerous  grand  and  romantic  prospects.  The  river  Tstwith, 
whose  banks  are  beautifully  fringed  with  wood,  forms  several 
pleasing  cascades,  and  receives  a  number  of  minor  streams, 
which  are  seen  to  descend  over  their  rugged  channels  on  the 
declivities  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  On  the  brow  of  an 
eminence  is  an  obelisk,  erected  by  Mr.  Johnes  to  the  memory 
of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Eglwys  Newydd,  t.tf.  the  New 
Church,  occupies  a  conspicuous  situation  near  the  carriage 
approach  to  the  mansion,  and  commands  a  delightful  view  of 
the  grounds  and  surrounding  country.  It  contains  a  marble 
monument  in  memory  of  Miss  Johnes,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the  eminent  sculptor 
Chantrey  :  the  figures  being  **  life  size," 
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Plinlimmon. 

The  monntain  of  five  sammits,  and  source  of  five  rivers,    neight  2463  feet. 
9  miles  from  Devil's  Bridge — about  6  hours. 

The  range  bearing  the  general  name  of  Plinlimmon  con- 
sists  of  a  vast  group  of  mountains,  of  which  three  are  pre- 
eminent in  elevation,  and  on  each  of  these  is  a  camedd,  or 
pile  of  stones.  The  highest  of  the  three  is  still  further  divided 
into  two  peaks,  and  on  these,  as  well  as  on  another  prominent 
part  of  the  same  height,  are  other  heaps  of  stones.  These  five 
piles  may  have  been,  as  is  commonly  alleged,  designed  to  cover 
the  remains  of  slain  warriors,  and  serve  as  memorials  of  their 
exploits  ;  but  it  appears  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  they 
were  intended  as  landmarks  or  military  beacons,  and  that 
from  them  the  mountain  range  came  to  be  designated  Pump-^ 
lumon,  otherwise  Fumlumon,  which  signifies  the  five  beacons, 
and  hence  the  highest  peak  may  have  been  called  Pen-lumon, 
i.e.  the  head  or  summit  of  the  beacon.  Certainly  Fumlumon 
is  the  appellation  frequently  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country,  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  adequate  autho- 
rity or  reason  for  deviating  from  the  conmionly  received  ortho- 
graphy, Plinlimmon.  This  mountainous  district  is  rendered 
interesting  by  historical  reminiscences.  In  the  early  period 
of  Welsh  history  its  morasses  were  the  scene  of  many  a 
struggle  ;  in  later  times  an  exterminating  warfare  was  carried 
on  here  between  Owen  Cjrfeilog,  Prince  of  Powys,  and  Howell 
ap  Cadogan  ;  here  it  was  that  Owen  GlyndwT  unfurled  the 
banner  of  Welsh  independence  ;  and  hence,  in  the  summer  of 
1401,  he  harassed  the  adjacent  country,  sacked  Montgomery, 
burned  Welshpool,  and  destroyed  the  abbey  of  Cwm  Hir. 
After  all,  Plinlimmon  derives  its  greatest  interest  from  the 
fact,  that  within  its  recesses  five  rivers  have  their  origin — 
namely,  the  Kheidol,  the  Llyfnant,  the  Clywedog,  the  Wye, 
and  the  Severn. 

The  ascent  may  be  made  most  conveniently  from  the 
Devil's  Bridge  or  Aberystwith  side ;  but  it  may  also  be 
accomplished  from  Machynlleth  on  the  N.,  or  Llanidloes  on 
the  E.,  being  distant  from  each  of  the  latter  about  1 2  miles. 
On  no  account  should  it  be  attempted  without  an  experienced 
eruideyaay  owing  to  the  frequency  of  bogs  concealed  under  a 
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smooth  and  apparently  firm  turf,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
dangerous  mountain  in  Wales.  Few  travellers  who  make  the 
ascent  deem  themselves  recompensed  for  the  toil  and  hazard. 
The  advantage  of  the  route  from  Devil's  Bridge  (which 
wiJl  be  obvious  after  consulting  the  chart  and  map)  is  that 
not  only  is  it  the  nearest  starting-place,  but  that  there  is  a 
road  from  it  to  Castell  Dyfl&Tn,  which  is  within  5  miles  of 
the  summit.  The  road  is  that  which  leads  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Rheidol  by  Spytty  Cynwyl  (Parson's  Bridge),  and 
joining  further  north  the  road  from  Pont  Erwyd.  Here  the 
road  is  crossed  by  the  Afon  Castell.  Near  this,  and  about 
4  miles  from  the  Devil's  Bridge,  is  Castell  Dyfl&yn  Inn, 
and  two  miles  further  E.  is  Steddfa-Gurig,  situated  on  the 
ridge  of  the  watershed,  and  the  exact  boundary  between 
Montgomery  and  Cardigan  shires.  Here  we  leave  the  road- 
way and  commence  the  real  ascent  of  the  "Mawr,"  which 
is  within  3  miles'  reach.  There  is  a  large  caim  on  the 
top,  and  the  prospect,  as  afterwards  alluded  to,  is  extensive 
and  not  uninteresting  except  in  bad  weather.  Mr.  Borrow, 
who  made  the  ascent  from  Devil's  Bridge,  describes  it  as  "  a 
mountainous  wilderness  on  every  side,  a  waste  of  russet- 
coloured  hills,  with  here  and  there  a  black  craggy  summit. 
No  signs  of  life  or  cultivation  were  to  be  discovered,  and  the 
eye  might  search  in  vain  for  a  grove  or  even  a  single  tree. 
The  scene  would  have  been  cheerless  in  the  extreme  had  not 
a  bright  sun  lighted  up  the  landscape.'*  Mr.  Borrow,  after 
ascending  to  the  summit,  proceeded,  under  escort  of  his  guide, 
to  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  receiving  special  gratification  from 
that  of  the  EheidoL  Those  who  follow  in  his  steps  may 
imitate  him  further  by  drinking  of  the  springs,  "  in  order  that 
in  after  times  they  may  be  able  to  harangue  about  them  with 
a  tone  of  confidence  and  authority."* 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  ascent  of 

"  Plinlinmioms  Ardua  Moles  " 

from  Llanidloes,  by  the  course  of  the  river  Severn  (WeLsh 
Hafren) : — "  The  weather  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  rivers 
from  long  previous  drought  verj'  scant  of  water  ;  we  took  our 
direction  up  the  Severn,  observing,  as  we  proceeded,  the  vari- 
ous fossil  substances,  which — washed  from  the  hills  by  motm- 

*  Borrows  Wild  WaXes,  vol.  liL 
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tain  torrents — ^were  strewed  over  the  rocky  bed  of  tlie  river, 
till  we  arrived  at  Melin  Vdindrey  at  whic^  place  is  a  small 
cataract,  not  a  little  romantic  from  the  curvature  of  the  stream 
and  surrounding  scenery.  About  6  miles  up  is  Gajron,  an 
old  copper-work.  We  now  ascended  Olen  Hafreny  descending 
thereafter  into  a  boggy  vale  by  a  very  difficult  road,  running 
in  a  winding  manner  along  the  precipitous  side  of  the  hill. 
Pursuing  our  course,  directed  by  the  stream,  along  the 
morassy  banks,  having  the  Biga  mountains  on  our  right,  and 
those  which  separate  ^Q^vale  of  the  Severn  from  the  vale  of 
the  Wye  on  our  left,  we  met  with  little  interesting  save  the 
small  river  Se  coming  from  the  south-west,  and  forming  here 
a  junction  with  the  Hafren.  Soon,  however,  the  object  of  our 
excursion  rose  in  lofty  but  sullen  grandeur  before  us.  The 
vale,  diverging  to  the  north  and  south,  developed  the  moun- 
tain, which  appeared  with  less  abruptness  and  elevation 
than,  from  prior  information,  we  had  reason  to  expect  Its 
sides  and  simimit,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  hills,  were  totally 
devoid  of  wood — a  nudity  that  invariably  gives  mountainous 
scenery  a  forbidding  aspect.  We  persevered  in  our  dreary 
route  till  we  reached  Blaen  Hafren,  a  farm-house — if  such  it 
can  be  called. 

"  Near  this  house,  the  last  for  some  miles  in  extent,  the 
Severn  rolls  its  waters  over  a  lofty  ledge  of  slate  rock,  in 
which  it  has  formed  a  series  of  fanciful-shaped  gullies.  One 
in  particular  is  of  a  globular-concave  shape,  as  accurate  as  if 
performed  by  art,  several  feet  wide  and  of  considerable  depth. 
It  was  now  fall  of  clear  water,  the  river  becoming  a  small 
stream ;  but  in  the  winter  months,  we  were  informed,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  immense,  and  the  fall  remarkably  fine. 
The  district,  destitute  of  population  and  unenlivened  by  the 
cheering  views  arising  from  cultivation,  assumed  an  air  of 
dreariness  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  which — ^whatever  may  be 
the  cause  in  the  wild  waste — quickly  affected  our  spirits,  and 
our  minds  soon  became  in  unison  with  the  sombre  aspect  of 
the  country.  We  continued  to  follow  the  stream,  which  now 
came  in  a  serpentine  course  from  the  westwards,  rolling 
through  a  chasm  formed  through  schistose  rock — ^in  some 
places  shallow,  and  in  others  very  deep. 

"  At  length  this  noble  river,  which,  before  its  conflux  with 
the  ocean,  carries  ships  on  its  bosom  for  a  number  of  leagaeS| 
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dwindles  into  a  mere  ditch  ronning  through  marshy  land, 
out  of  which,  on  each  side,  burst  up  numerous  springs  that 
flow  over  the  surface  of  the  soil — ^in  general  covered  with  car- 
nation-grass. A  small  distance  from  this  spot  is  the  head,  or 
chief  fountain,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  which 
issues  forth  a  strong  chalybeate  water,  leaving  a  deposit  of 
several  inches,  consisting  of  pure  ochre  of  a  very  fine  orange 
colour.  The  chasm  continues  some  yards  above  the  spring, 
and  exhibits  on  its  sides  peat-earth,  several  feet  deep,  resting 
on  a  deep  bed  of  white  marl ;  and  just  above,  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  at  times  flows  water  from  another  spring,  which  was  at 
this  time  (September  3)  perfectly  dry.  In  the  vicinity  we 
found  several  plants  that  generally  have  their  habitats  in 
mountainous  marshes — ^viz.  Vitis  idosa,  Butomus  vmbellaius, 
Carex  paucifloray  Schcsnus  ntgricanSj  Scirpvs  lacustrU^  Scirpvs 
palustris,  and  Eriophorum  pohfstachion.  The  latter  the 
country  people  use  for  making  candles,  which  they  perform 
by  taking  off  all  the  bark  but  one  narrow  strip,  and  dipping 
them  in  kitchen  grease.  These,  denominated  canwyll  frwyn, 
they  carry  in  their  hands,  or  place  in  a  sort  of  candlestick 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  terminating  at  their  upper  end  like 
a  pair  of  pincers.  As  we  approached  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain the  surface  exhibited  patches  of  coarse  grass,  intermixed 
with  heaps  of  loose  stones,  and  fragments  of  rock  lying  about 
in  all  directions,  among  which  are  quantities  of  mixed  and 
very  pure  quartz.  Amidst  these  blocks  of  quartz  are  numerous 
hillocks  of  peat-earth,  which,  when  the  grass  is  bare  or  re- 
moved, is  so  light  as  to  be  driven  about  by  the  wind,  like 
sand-hills  near  the  sea-coast 

"  The  summit  may  be  called  bifurcate,  consisting  of  two 
small  heads  ;  and  on  the  summit  of  each  is  a  camedd  or  large 
heap  of  stones.  The  one  on  the  highest  peak  is  of  a  pyramidal 
shape,  and  was  originally,  perhaps,  used  as  a  military  beacon. 
A  custom,  considered  sacred  by  the  Welsh,  is  that  of  persons, 
who  ascend  thus  far,  placing  on  the  heap  each  one  or  more 
stones,  which  they  call  Comu  y  Plinlinmon.  Numerous 
birds  frequent  the  mountain — cravens,  cranes,  herons,  snipes 
(both  the  lesser  and  greater),  with  flocks  of  plovers.  The  wily 
fox  also  here  finds  a  harbour  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
his  depredations  upon  the  defenceless  sheep.  A  grand  pheno- 
menon presented  itself  to  view  while  we  took  our  repast  on. 
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the  summit  The  weather  had  been  rather  dull  as  we  made 
the  ascent,  but  suddenly  the  wind  shifted,  pouring  rains  de- 
scended below,  darksome  clouds  drove  round  the  mountain, 
enveloping  the  whole  surrounding  country  in  one  complete 
state  of  impenetrable  mist ;  while  with  us  it  was  perfectly 
dry,  and  over  our  heads  was  shining  a  most  brilliant  sun.  We 
began  to  despair  now  of  obtaining  what  we  had  been  assured 
was  a  most  delightful  prospect  But  as  suddenly  as  the  clouds 
were  collected,  they  were,  after  a  short  time,  dispersed,  when 
a  most  majestic  panoramic  view  burst  at  once  on  the  astonished 
sight.  To  the  south  the  hills  of  Cardiganshire  appeared  be- 
neath like  so  many  hillocks,  expanding  for  a  great  extent  in 
various  directions  ;  Cardigan  Bay,  with  St.  George's  Channel, 
finely  appeared  to  the  west ;  to  the  north  Cader  Idris  and  part 
of  the  Snowdonian  chain  that  parts  Merioneth  from  Caernar- 
vonshire ;  to  the  north-east  the  Breiddin  Hills  ;  and  to  the 
east  parts  of  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Salop.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  mountain,  which  Mr.  Pennant  was  deterred 
from  visiting  by  having  been  informed  that  it  lay  in  a  dreary 
uninhabited  district,  and  altogether  an  uninteresting  object, 
should  be  the  source  of  three  very  considerable  rivers,  two  of 
which  stand  unrivalled  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  and 
the  third,  after  Father  Thames,  in  commercial  importance — 
viz.  the  Kheidol,  Wye,  and  Severn.  The  first  issues  from 
Llyn  Llygad  Rheidol,  and  taking  a  south-westerly  direction 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Aberystwith  ;  the  second  and  third 
flow  from  two  powerful  springs  on  the  south-eastern  side, 
and,  after  watering  the  counties  of  Radnor,  Brecon,  and 
Monmouth,  unite  below  Chepstow  with  the  Severn.  Descend- 
ing by  a  different  path  the  rugged  and  boggy  sides  of  the 
mountain,  we  returned  to  Blaen  Hafren,  and  were  glad  to 
partake  of  additional  refreshment  After  passing  a  rivulet 
called  Hore,  running  to  the  southward  of  Hafren  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  we  passed  the  Biga  mountains  at  Cwm 
Biga,  and  passing  Llwyn-y-Gog,  crossed  the  river  Clewedog  at 
Newnull,  and  reached  the  turnpike  road  from  Llanidloes  to 
Machynlleth  at  the  eleventh  milestone." 
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ABERYSTWITH  TO  CARDIGAN, 
By  Manchester  and  Milford  Railway. 

The  principal  places  on  this  line  of  railway  are — Strata  Florida,  15  miles ; 
Tregaron,  20 ;  Lampeter,  29 ;  and  Pencader  Junction,  41,  for  Cardigan. 

At  the  distance  of  9  miles  from  Aberystwith  we  pass 
Traws-Coedy  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Lisbume — an  ancient 
place,  repaired  and  modernised  by  the  present  proprietor,  who 
is  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
Cambrian  families.  In  this  neighbourhood  some  bold  cliffs, 
haK  covered  with  wood,  present  an  object  of  mingled  beauty 
and  grandeur.  At  Pont  Llanafan  the  Ystwith  is  crossed,  and 
thence  the  railway,  steeply  ascending  for  more  than  a  mile, 
overlooks  a  deep  wooded  glen,  through  which  flows  a  small 
tributary  to  that  river.  At  the  head  of  the  glen  the  stream 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  near  to  which  is  a  terrific  rush  of 
waters,  precipitated  into  a  dark  basin  of  unknown  profundity. 
Tradition  relates  that  a  chieftain  named  Caradoc,  who  had 
suffered  a  mortifying  defeat,  here  threw  himself  into  the  abyss 
and  perished ;  and  hence  it  is  called  Pwll  Caradoc,  or  Cara- 
doc*s  Pool.  In  the  churchyard  of  Llanwnws,  across  the  dell, 
is  shown  a  monumental  stone  to  the  memory  of  the  suicide, 
bearing  a  cross,  and  the'  illegible  remains  of  an  inscription. 
Proceeding  eastwards  through  a  dreary  and  desolate  district, 
the  village  of  Ystrad  Mdric  is  passed,  where  are  some  incon- 
siderable remains  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
fortresses  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Strongbow  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  In  this  sequestered  village  there  is  also  an  excellent 
endowed  Grammar  School,  for  instructing  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  32  boys,  natives  of  the  county.  The  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Lledrod  has  a  similar  endowment  for  40  boys, 
and  the  two  institutions  having  been  incorporated,  the  united 
schools,  conducted  by  a  succession  of  efficient  masters,  have 
produced  some  distinguished  scholars.  At  about  2  miles 
further  we  cross  the  river  Teifi,  at  the  village  of  Pontrhydn 
fendigaidy  or  the  Bridge  of  the  Blessed  Ford,  a  name  obviously 
associated  with  the  former  residents  of  the  neighbouring 
abbey.  The  ancient  ford  is  now  superseded  by  a  substantial 
bridge.  In  the  wild  mountainous  district  eastward  from  this 
village  there  is  a  group  of  lakes  and  mountain  tarns  called  thft. 
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Teif.  LlynSy  which,  abounding  with  fish,  and  not  being  pre- 
served, are  favoarite  resorts  of  anglers,  and  the  small  inn  at 
the  village  affords  tolerable  accommodation.  A  few  minutes 
more  brings  us  to  Strata  Florida  Station,  so  named  from  the 
remains  of  the  once  celebrated  abbey  situated  in  this  wild  and 
elevated  district 

Strata  jptatftia  SHieg* 

15  milea  ftrom  Aberystwith,  7  £rom  Devil's  Bridge. 

In  the  Ordnance  map  this  place  is  indicated  by  the  names 
Mynachlog-fawTy  i.e,  the  Great  Monastery,  and  Strata  Florida^ 
which  is  the  Latinised  corruption  of  Tatrad  FJlUr,  or  the  plain 
of  the  Ffl^,  that  being  the  name  of  a  small  stream,  tributary 
to  the  Teifi,  flowing  through  the  neighbouring  valley. 

The  origin  of  this  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  traced  to 
the  Princes  of  South  Wales.  According  to  some  writers,  it 
was  founded  by  Khys  ap  Tewdwr  about  the  year  1080  ;  and, 
according  to  others,  by  his  grandson,  Rhys  ap  Qryfiydd,  in 
1164.  It  seems  probable  that  the  former  erected  a  religious 
house  about  2  miles  south  of  the  present  ruins,  where  an  old 
building,  now  used  as  a  barn,  is  called  Fr  ffSn  Fynachlogy  or 
the  Old  Monastery  ;  and  that  his  structure  having  been  early 
destroyed,  or  being  deemed  inadequate,  his  grandson  founded 
and  endowed  the  more  spacious  and  stately  edifice  in  a  situa- 
tion which,  being  sheltered  on  three  sides  by  lofty  hills,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Teifi,  was  better  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
The  monks  assembled  here  were  of  the  Cistercian  order ;  they 
exercised  the  most  liberal  hospitality  to  all  strangers  and  tra- 
vellers ;  they  had  undisputed  influence  throughout  this  division 
of  the  country  ;  the  British  princes  appear  to  have  sought  their 
counsel  and  sanction  in  all  important  undertakings  ;  in  the 
chronicles  here  written  and  preserved  all  national  transactions 
were  recorded  ;  and  within  the  sacred  precincts  many  of  the 
princes,  nobles,  abbots,  and  bards  were  interred.  In  the  wars 
of  Edward  I.  the  abbey  buildings  were  much  injured  by  fire, 
but  the  king  afterwards  allowed  money  for  their  repairs.  In 
the  time  of  Owen  Glyndwr  the  place  was  again  assailed  by  the 
English,  and  Pennant  states  that  Henry  IV.  destroyed  the 
abbey  and  ravaged  the  surrounding  country,  but,  being  unable 
to  subsist  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  England.  The 
building  must  have  been  again  leatored,  and  the  monastery 
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appears  to  have  remained  without  molestation  and  in  great 
prosperity  until  the  general  dissolution  of  all  such  establish- 
ments in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  The  only  remains  of  the 
once  beautiful  sanctuary  are — a  portion  of  a  wall  which  was 
at  the  west  side  of  the  churchy  a  small  pointed  window,  and  a 
round-headed  Norman  arch,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
northern  entrance.  This  arch,  which  is  complete,  is  imique, 
and  remarkably  beautiful.  It  has  six  simple  flutings,  exqui- 
sitely wrought,  forming  so  many  co-ordinate  recessed  arches, 
and  over  the  centre  is  a  finely  sculptured  stone.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  two  silver  seals  were  found  here, 
one  having  an  impression  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the 
other,  circular,  as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  and  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  the  abbey.  In  September  1847  the  members  of  the 
Cambrian  Archseological  Society,  then  meeting  at  Aberystwith, 
visited  these  ruins,  and  by  means  of  extensive  excavations  laid 
open  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  discovered  portions  of 
pavement,  with  tiles  of  different  colours,  all  highly  glazed. 
Five  miles  from  Strata  Florida  is 

TREGAKON, 

[Hota :  Talbot  Arms.] 

a  small  town  of  some  800  inhabitants,  and  celebrated  for 
its  connection  with  the  notorious  thief  Tom  Shore  Catti, 
otherwise  called  "The  Wild  Wag  of  Wales."  Nine  miles 
southwards  from  Tregaron,  and  passing  the  minor  stations  of 
Pont-Llanio  and  Bettws,  we  reach 

LAMPETER, 

[Hotd:  Black  Lion.] 

or  Lanbedr,  ue,  the  church  of  St  Peter,  an  ill-built,  straggling 
town,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teifi,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  fishing  rivers  in  Wales.  Near  the  town  this 
stream  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  said  to  have  been  built  as  early 
as  the  time  of  King  Stephen  ;  and  hence  the  full  name  of  the 
town  in  public  documents  is  Lampeter  Pont  Stephen.  Another 
account  of  the  bridge  represents  it  as  having  been  erected  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Stephen,  at  his  own  cost,  date  \m- 
known.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  St,  DavuTs  Collegey  for 
the  InBtruction  of  young  men  designed  for  th!^  <^\^»s5i2L^^s!^&s& 
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are  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  university  education  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge.  The  building  is  a  handsome  quadrangular 
structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  It  originated  with 
the  late  Dr.  Burgess,  while  Bishop  of  St  David's.  Towards  its 
completion  the  Government  granted  JE6000,  King  George  IV. 
gave  £1000,  and  the  remaining  sum  was  procured  by  the 
persevering  exertions  of  the  bishop.  The  building  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  on  March  1,  1827. 

The  town  contains  a  neat  town-hall,  a  modem  parish 
church,  and  several  chapels  and  schools.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented by  fishing  parties.  It  is  one  of  the  district  of 
boroughs  contributory  to  Cardigan  in  the  election  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  several 
cattle-fairs  annually.  Population  of  the  parish,  1488.  From 
Lampeter  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  along  the  course 
of  the  river  Teifi  ;  one  upwards,  in  a  NJS.  direction,  to  Tre- 
garon, distant  1 1  miles  ;  and  another  down  the  river,  S.W.  to 
Newcastle  Emlyn,  21  miles. 

Proceeding  onwards  from  Lampeter,  the  railway  follows 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teifi  until  within  a  few  nules  of 
Pencader  Junction.  Here  there  is  a  short  branch  line  of 
about  3  miles  to  Llandyssily  where  a  regular  coach  in  con- 
nection conveys  passengers  on  to  Newcastle  Emlyn,  8  miles, 
and  Cardigan,  another  10  miles  (about  3  hoars). 

Llandyssil  is  romantically  placed  on  the  rocky  shores  of 
the  Teifi,  and  its  church  is  dedicated,  as  its  name  imports,  to 
St.  Tyssal,  a  Welsh  ecclesiastic  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  6th  century.  The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  two  side  aisles,  the  latter  being  separated  from 
the  nave  by  square  pillars  supporting  pointed  arches.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  there  is  an  elegant  marble  monu- 
ment inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  David  Lloyd  (of 
Alltyrodin).  On  a  hill,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  church, 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  called  Coed-fon.  The 
scenery  on  the  shores  of  the  Teifi  below  Llandyssil  is  re- 
markably beautiful  On  an  elevation,  at  a  bold  reach  of  the 
river,  stands  the  church  of  Bangor,  near  which  is  a  moated 
tumulus  called  Pistog's  Castles,  affirmed  by  tradition  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  mansion  of  a  former  proprietor  of  the 
lordship.  Near  it  is  the  modem  mansion  of  Blaen  DyflPryn, 
and  farther  down  the  vale  is  Henlan  Church,  which  gives  its 
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name  to  some  of  the  finest  cascades  on  the  river.  Bron-Wydd, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Lloyd,  Bart.,  M.P.,  is  distant  about  8 
miles  from  Llandyssil. 

Newcastle  Emltn, 

[Hotel:  Salutation.] 
8  miles  from  Llandyssil ;  19  from  Lampeter. 

anciently  Dinas  Emlyn,  is  a  small  town,  having  an  agreeable 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Teifi,  partly  in  Carmarthenshire 
and  partly  in  Cardiganshire.  The  portion  which  is  in  the 
latter  county  is  named  Adpar,  and  is  a  parliamentary  borough 
contributory  to  the  Cardigan  district. 

A  fortress  existed  here  at  an  early  period,  the  origin  of 
which,  not  clearly  ascertained,  Camden  supposed  to  be  Roman. 
On  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  structure  a  castle  was  built  by 
Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas,  who  made  it  his  frequent  residence  ;  and 
from  this  building,  as  superseding  one  of  older  date,  the  place 
derived  its  present  appellation,  NevHsastle,  It  was  held  by 
Boyalists  during  the  wars  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth, 
since  which  time  it  appears  not  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
violence,  but  to  have  fallen  by  gradual  decay.  The  ruins 
occupy  a  delightful  situation,  and  command  an  admirable 
prospect.  In  approaching  from  the  town,  an  arched  gateway, 
about  14  feet  high,  supported  by  two  octagon  towers,  exhibits 
the  romantic  character  of  the  country  beyond  to  singular 
advantage.  Mr.  Malkin  justly  remarks,  "  That  which  gives  to 
this  spot  a  degree  of  interest  peculiarly  its  own,  is  the  sportive 
course  of  the  river  at  this  place,  exhibiting  the  castle  in  various 
positions,  equally  picturesque  in  its  situation,  and  in  the  dis- 
position of  its  fragments."  The  Teifi  enters  the  valley  from 
the  N  J3.,  and  flows  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  till  it  approaches 
the  castle  ;  it  then  makes  a  sudden  turn,  and,  instead  of  wind- 
ing immediately  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  darts  back  again 
for  a  considerable  way,  in  a  course  almost  parallel  with  its 
first  channel.  It  then  sweeps  rounds  majestically,  leaviiig  a 
meadow  between  it  and  the  castle,  and  comes  down  again  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  features  of  a  different  character.  Here 
its  bed  becomes  impeded  by  rocks,  through  which  it  furrows 
a  deep,  tortuous,  and  noisy  course,  and  rolls  with  much  im- 
petuosity under  the  venerable  bridge.  Thus  the  castle  is 
almost  surrounded  with  a  magnificent  n&twx^  tqlq^\.« 
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Contmuing  the  coadi  route  by  Cenrtli  and  Llechiyd  we 
reach 

CARDIGAN 

[HoteU :  Black  Lion ;  White  Hart.] 
Newcastle  Emlyn,  10  miles ;  Carmarthen,  86. 

The  British  name  of  this  place,  Aberteifi,  is  significant  of 
its  situation  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teifi.  Its  ordinary 
appellation  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Caredig,  a  chieftain  who 
had  the  rule  of  this  province  of  Dimetia.  Cardigan  is  the 
county  town,  but  it  ill  sustains  its  title  to  this  distinction, 
and  contains  little  which  is  adapted  to  interest  a  stranger. 
The  river  being  navigable  for  ships  of  small  burden,  the 
inhabitants  are  able  to  carry  on  some  trade  with  other  places 
on  the  coast ;  but  a  bar  at  the  entrance  renders  the  navigation 
difficult,  and  in  some  degree  hazardous.  The  salmon  of  this 
river  is  greatly  esteemed,  and  large  quantities,  both  fresh  and 
dried,  are  exported.  The  herring-fishery,  likewise,  gives 
employment  and  subsistence  to  many  persons.  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  narrow,  steep,  and  irregular  ;  and  the  shops 
and  dwelling-houses  generally  are  of  an  inferior  character. 
The  only  observable  public  buildings  are  the  following  ; — 
the  Church,  a  venerable,  spacious,  and  substantial  edifice  ;  the 
Town-hall,  where  the  assizes  are  held,  built  in  1764  ;  the 
Coimty  Gaol,  erected  in  1793  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nash  ;  the  Bridge,  of  seven  arches,  connecting  the  counties 
of  Cardigan  and  Pembroke ;  and  a  Free  Grammar  School, 
endowed  by  Lady  Letitia  Comwallis.  None  of  these  are  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiarity  of  architecture  or  beauty  of  de- 
coration. 

Near  Cardigan,  in  the  year  1136,  the  English  army,  com- 
manded by  Randolph,  Earl  of  Chester,  was  signally  defeated 
by  the  Britons  ;  the  Barons  Robert  Fitz  Roger  and  Pain 
Fitz  John,  with  3000  others,  being  slain,  and  numbers 
drowned  by  the  falling  of  the  bridge. 

Cardigan  Castle. — ^The  ruins  appear  on  a  low  cliflT,  at 
the  side  of  the  river,  near  the  bridge.     They  are  inconsider- 
able^ consisting  of  little  more  than  the  fragments  of  two 
circular  bastions,  overgrown  with  ivy.     It  was,  however,  a 
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fortress  of  great  strength  and  importance.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  by  Ehys  ap  Gryflfydd, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  who  also  fortified  the  town.  After 
his  death,  his  son  Gryffydd  held  possession  for  a  short  time, 
but  from  him  it  was  wrested  by  his  brother  Maelgwn,  who 
sold  it  to  the  Normans.  In  1231,  Maelgwn,  the  grandson  of 
Rhys,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  ravaged  the  town,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Subsequently  the  castle  was  re- 
stored, and  passed  into  the  hands  of  successive  masters.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  held  by  the  Royalists,  but, 
like  many  others,  it  yielded  to  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin.  The  remains  of  the  fortress, 
with  the  adjacent  land,  became,  at  a  later  time,  the  property 
of  John  Bowen,  Esq.,  who  erected  a  house  on  the  site  of  the 
keep,  and  converted  the  dungeons  into  cellers. 

A  small  Priory  formerly  stood  near  the  river.  It  was 
occupied  by  Black  Friars  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  was 
subordinate  to  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  in  Surrey.  The 
monastic  establishment  having  been  dissolved  by  Henry  Vlll., 
the  building  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  private  dwelling, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  belonged  to  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Philips,  whose  lady,  Catherine  Philips,  was  the 
Orinda  of  poetic  memory,  who  wrote  the  well-known  "  Letters 
from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus"  (i.tf.  Sir  Charles  Cotterell),  and 
with  whom  the  excellent  Jeremy  Taylor  long  maintained  a 
friendship.  The  estate  was  afterwards  sold  to  Thomas  Johnes, 
Esq.,  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod ;  and  more 
recently  to  P.  J.  Miles,  Esq.,  of  Bristol. 

The  scenery  on  the  Teifi,  both  above  and  below  the  town, 
is  justly  celebrated  for  rich  and  romantic  beauty ;  and  the 
rocks  along  the  coast,  especially  on  the  Pembrokeshire  side, 
are  unconmionly  grand. 

In  Cardigan,  and  indeed  throughout  a  great  part  of  South 
Wales,  the  fuel  for  common  domestic  use  is  prepared  by 
mixing  the  culm  or  dust  of  stone  coal,  with  a  nearly  equal 
quantity  of  loam  or  clay,  tempered  with  water.  The  pre- 
paration of  this  mixture  is  a  work  of  considerable  labour, 
effected  chiefly  by  the  feet ;  and  in  this  way  many  persons 
obtain  a  livelihood.  In  some  places,  especially  in  Cardigan, 
the  operation  is  carried  on  in  the  public  streets,  an  unsightly 
practice,  and  to  strangers  absolutely  repulsive.     The  mixtU3» 
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formed  into  balls  and  dried,  makes  an  economical  fael,  giving 
out  a  strong  heat,  occasioning  little  or  no  smoke,  and  endur- 
ing for  a  long  time  without  attention. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan  will  be  likewise  ob- 
served another  custom,  prevailing  in  all  the  S.W.  districts  of 
the  principality,  that  of  annually  white-washing  the  roofiB^  as 
well  as  the  walls  of  cottages,  bams,  and  stables ;  and,  in  some 
places,  even  the  fences  of  yards  and  gardens.  This  custom 
must  have  prevailed  from  a  remote  period,  since  it  is  noticed 
with  commendation  in  the  most  ancient  Welsh  poems.  The 
design  appears  to  be  to  preserve  the  stones  and  slates  from  the 
action  of  the  weather.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  transgres- 
sion against  nature ;  in  a  picturesque  scene,  inharmonious ;  and 
the  uniform  glare  which  it  occasions  may  be  too  dazzling  to  the 
unaccustomed  eye ;  yet  the  practice  certainly  evinces  a  r^ard 
to  the  arts  and  decencies  of  life,  and  it  must  be  admitted  to 
give  the  villages  and  scattered  buildings  an  aspect  alike  cleanly 
and  cheerfuL 

Cardigan  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  BrudenelL 
In  conjunction  with  other  boroughs  it  elects  one  M.P.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  four  annual  fairs. 
The  population  of  the  parish  is  2706,  of  the  borough,  3543. 
In  this  respect  it  is  far  below  Aberystwith. 

St.  Dogmael's  Priory. — On  the  Pembrokeshire  side  of 
the  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Cardigan,  is  the  pic- 
turesque village  of  St.  Dogmael's.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  whose  dwellings  are  scattered  on  the  sides  of  an 
extensive  and  wooded  hill,  overlooking  the  noble  estuary  of 
the  Teifi.  It  derives  interest  principally  from  the  ruins  of 
a  priory.  This  fragment  of  antiquity  is  much  dilapidated, 
the  few  remaining  portions  being  converted  into  bams  and 
sheds.  It  is  just  possible  to  trace  the  outlines,  and  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  was  a  structure  of  great  extent,  in  the  early  Gothic 
style.  This  priory  was  founded  for  the  reception  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  by  Martin  de  Tours,  one  of  the  military  ad- 
venturers introduced  by  the  Norman  William.  He  landed 
his  followers  at  Fishguard,  and  made  this  district,  called  by  the 
British  Llandydoch,  his  principal  residence.  His  son,  Robert 
Martin,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  chief  benefactor  of 
this  religious  house,  its  most  valuable  endowments  being  his 
gifts. 
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CiLQERRAN  Castlb  may  be  visited  from  Cardigan,  either 
by  land  or  water  ;  the  distance  by  land  being  nearly  five 
miles,  by  water  about  three.  The  carriage  road,  besides  being 
circuitous,  is  comparatively  iminteresting  ;  whereas  the  course 
of  the  river  in  this  part  is  distinguished  by  the  richest  beauty. 
An  aquatic  excursion  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred.  Above 
Cardigan  the  channel  of  the  Teifi  is  contracted,  and  confined 
by  the  approaching  bases  of  lofty  hills  ;  and  thus  the  river, 
which  below  is  broad  and  majestic,  here  becomes  an  iv 
petuous,  eddying  stream.  The  sides  of  these  eminences  risv* 
almost  perpendicularly,  yet  are  clothed  with  verdure  and 
foliage  from  the  river's  brink  to  their  ridgy  summits ;  form- 
ing, on  either  hand,  a  mighty  rampart  of  wood  and  rock.  In 
the  midst  of  this  embowered  glen,  through  which  the  river 
pursues  its  rapid  course,  a  vast  naked  rock  stands  boldly  out, 
crowned  with  the  picturesque  remains  of  Cilgerran  Castle. 
The  ruins  consist  chiefly  of  two  round  towers,  with  parts  of  a 
gateway  and  curtain-wall,  and  fragments  of  massive  bastions, 
the  whole  finely  mantled  with  ivy.  The  beauties  of  this  spot 
were  much  admired  by  the  eminent  landscape-painter  Wil- 
son ;  and  were  introduced  into  more  than  one  of  his  composi- 
tions. Sir  K.  C.  Hoare  says  of  it,  "  I  have  never  seen  ruins 
more  happily  combined  with  rocks,  wood,  and  water,  a  more 
pleasing  composition,  or  a  more  captivating  landscape.'*  Ac- 
cording to  Caradoc,  this  fortress  was  erected  about  the  year 
1223,  when  Marshall,  Earl  of  Striguil  (Chepstow),  vanquished 
the  Welsh  under  their  prince  Gryffydd,  and  gained  ascendency 
in  these  parts.  The  scene  of  Warton's  poem,  "  King  Arthur's 
Grave,"  is  laid  at  Cilgerran  Castle. 

"  stately  the  feast,  and  high  the  cheer. 
Girt  with  many  an  armed  peer, 
And  canopied  with  golden  pall, 
Amid  Cilgerran's  castle-hall, 
Sublime  in  formidable  state, 
And  warlike  splendour,  Henry  sat 
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to  the  south-west  and  Cannarthen,  vid  Central  Wales  Rail 
way,  as  follows : — 

DUTAVOB. 

Crayen  ArmB. 


Llanwrtyd  Wells  48  miles. 

Llandovery .  .  5S 

Llandilo      .        .  .  T 

Cannartheii  .  84'     „ 


%  " 


Knighton  (for  Presteign)  12(  milea. 

Uandrindod  Wells         .  82      „ 

BnUth  Road  (for  Boilth)  38      „ 

Climery  .       .        .        .  40      „ 

This  "  Central "  line  of  railway  intersects  the  centre  of 
Radnorshire,  crossing  the  northern  portion  of  Breconshire,  and 
again  the  centre  of  Carmarthenshire.  It  is,  therefore,  well 
entitled  to  its  designation.  The  following  is  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  places  passed  on  the  way,  and  of  these 
three  counties : — 

Knighton 

\[Hotd:  Chandos  Aims.] 

is  a  small  town  on  the  river  Teme,  and  near  to  Offia's  Dyke  : 
hence  its  Welsh  name  Tref-y-Clawdd,  or  the  town  upon  the 
dyke.  It  has  a  church  erected  in  1752,  and  an  endowed 
firee  schooL  On  a  hill  near  the  town  are  remains  of  a 
British  encampment ;  and  on  another,  separated  from  the 
former  by  a  deep  valley,  is  said  to  be  the  camp  of  the  Roman 
commander  Ostorius.  On  Bryn  Glds,  a  little  S.W.  of 
Knighton,  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  a.d.  1402,  between 
Sir  Edward  Mortimer  and  Owen  Glyndwr,  in  which  the 
former  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  valley  in  which 
the  town  is  situated  is  beautiful,  clothed  with  wood  and 
verdure,  and  enriched  by  the  winding  course  of  the  river 
Teme.  Knighton  has  a  share  in  the  election  of  a  member  of 
parliament  for  the  Radnor  boroughs.     Pop.  1655. 

About  7  miles  to  the  S.,  and  nearly  equidistant  from 
Kington  in  Herefordshire,  is 

Prestbign, 

iHoUU :  Radnorshire  Arms ;  Red  Lion.] 
sometimes  called  Llan  Andras,  or  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  the  principal  place  in  the  county  of  Radnorshire.     It  is  neat 
and  well  built,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Lug,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge  connecting  the  counties  of  Radnor  and 
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Hereford.  The  cliurcli  contains  numerous  monumental 
tablets,  and  an  altar-piece  of  tapestry,  representing  Christ'e 
entrance  into  Jerusalem.  The  county  assizes  are  held  here. 
There  is  a  free  school,  founded  by  John  Beddoes,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  A  circular  hill,  on  which  a  castle 
formerly  stood,  is  occupied  by  a  public  promenade,  called  the 
Warden  Walk,  laid  out  and  planted  at  the  expense  of  Lord 
Oxford.  The  surrounding  country  is  pleasant  and  fertile.  At 
a  distance  of  3  miles  S.E.,  is  Wapley  Hill,  on  which  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  encampments  remaining  in  Britain.  It  is  of 
oval  form  and  of  great  extent,  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  Romans,  but  certainly  occupied  for  a  time  by  the  forces 
of  Caractacus.  This  elevation  affords  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospect.  Presteign  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  contributory 
to  New  Radnor.     Market  on  Saturday.     Population  1743. 

Radnobshire,  which  we  here  enter  and  are  about  to  pass 
through  by  railway,  is  one  of  the  six  counties  of  South  Wales, 
the  smallest,  the  least  populous,  and  in  every  respect  of  in- 
ferior interest  and  importance.  It  is  entirely  an  inland 
county,  having  on  the  K  Herefordshire ;  on  the  N.E.  Shrop- 
shire ;  on  the  N.  Montgomeryshire ;  on  the  N.W.  Cardigan- 
shire ;  and  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  Brecknockshire,  from  whicli 
it  is  divided  by  the  river  Wye.  Its  greatest  length  from  N. 
to  S.  is  about  30  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  34  miles. 
It  contains  272,128  statute  acres,  and  a  population  of  25,382. 
It  anciently  formed  a  part  of  Siluria,  and  on  the  division  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Wales  by  Roderic,  it  was  included  in 
Povesia,  or  Powisland.  It  has  no  manufactures  of  any  im- 
portance, nor  does  it  yield  any  valuable  minerals,  excepting 
the  limestone  which  abounds  near  Presteign  and  New  Radnor. 
Several  rivers  flow  across  the  county  from  N.  to  S.,  and  fall 
into  the  Wye,  which  forms  a  boundary  for  about  35  miles. 
The  mountains  attain  to  a  considerable  elevation,  the  highest 
point  of  the  group  called  Radnor  Forest  having  an  altitude  of 
2163  feet  In  the  E.  and  S.  there  are  some  tracts  compara- 
tively level  and  fertile  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  county 
is  rugged  and  uncultivated,  serving  only  for  the  feeding  of 
sheep.  It  contains  a  number  of  medicinal  mineral  springs, 
some  of  which  are  in  good  repute.  The  English  language 
prevails  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  county,  but  its  N.W. 
angle  is  a  wild,  bleak,  barren  district,  inhabited  only  by  e.few 
scattered  Welsh  peasants  wholly  \uia(ic\]aoAii\j^  V\^  ^^'^i^cu 
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The  only  monastic  establishment  at  the  period  of  the  Befoima- 
tion  was  the  abbey  of  Cvrni  ERr,  fonnded  in  1143,  of  which 
some  rains  remain  to  gratify  the  archsBological  tourist  Belies  of 
both  British  and  Boman  encampments  are  found  inyarious  parts, 
particularly  about  the  middle  of  the  county.  A  portion  of  Offii's 
Dyke,  in  good  preserration,  crosses  at  the  NJE.,  between 
Knighton  and  Presteign.  Radnorshire  is  represented  in  parUa- 
meiit  by  one  member  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  boroughs. 

New  Radnor 

[Hotels:  King*!  Anns  ;  ;EagIe.] 

was  formerly  the  county  town,  with  a  castle,  walls,  and  gates, 
but  it  now  consists  of  only  a  few  houses,  forming  an  irregular 
street,  and  has  little  to  arrest  the  notice  of  the  passing  tra- 
veller. The  castle  and  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  Owen 
Ql}'ndwr  in  1401,  and  the  remains  are  insignificant.  The 
little  river  Somergill  flows  by  the  town,  and  its  situation  is 
agreeable,  being  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  from  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  county  called  The  Forest  to  the  fertile 
vale  of  Badnor.  The  church,  in  no  way  remarkable,  stands 
on  an  eminence  above  the  town.  The  population  of  the  town 
and  parish  is  only  490  ;  that  of  the  borough,  which  is  of  great 
extent,  embracing  an  area  of  nearly  30  miles  in  circumference, 
amounts  to  2262.  New  Radnor  gives  name  to  the  district  of 
boroughs,  to  which  five  others  in  the  county  are  contri- 
butory. 

Water  Break  its  Neck  is  the  name  of  a  remarkable  cascade 
about  two  miles  W.  from  New  Radnor.  A  small  stream 
rushes  through  a  narrow  chasm,  a  descent  of  about  70  feet, 
into  a  rugged  and  gloomy  dell,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
alpine  scenery.  The  grandeur  is  heightened  by  an  insulated 
mass  of  rock,  20  feet  high,  standing  erect  over  the  waterfall 

The  following  gentlemen's  seats  are  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
Harpton  Court,  about  1^  mile  E.,  is  an  ancient  mansion,  the 
seat  of  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart.,  surrounded 
by  extensive  plantations.  Dotmton,  nearer  the  town  in  the 
same  direction,  is  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Cockbum,  Bart 
On  the  way  to  Presteign  is  Enill  Court,  the  beautiful  property 
of  Sir  John  James  Walsham,  Bart.,  within  the  grounds  of 
which  is  a  small  church,  covered  with  ivy,  the  burial-place  of 
the  late   distinguished  lawyer  aiA  «»\aX«sm»3x^  ^vt  Samuel 
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Romilly  ;  and  nearer  to  Presteign  is  Boultibrook,  the  elegant 
mansion  of  Sir  Harford  Brydges,  Bart. 

Old  Radnor  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  3^  miles  to  the 
S  JJ.  of  New  Kadnor,  nearer  Kington,  and  giving  name  to  an 
extensive  hilly  parish.  It  is  called  also  Pefnry-Craig^  ix.  the 
head  of  the  rock,  which  fitly  describes  the  position  of  the 
church.  The  vicinity  abounds  with  .crystalline  limestone, 
which  has  been  described  by  Sir  K.  J.  Murchison,  in  his 
"  Silurian  System  of  Eocks.**  Of  these  a  volcanic  group, 
called  The  Stanner  Bocksy  forms  a  conspicuous  and  picturesque 
object.  From  their  peculiarity  of  form,  rather  than  from 
their  height,  they  are  truly  grand  and  romantic.  The  hollows 
in  their  rugged  sides  and  summits  abound  with  a  variety  of 
rare  and  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and  hence  they  are  popularly 
called  "  The  Devil's  Garden."  Near  the  village  is  a  farm- 
house called  The  Stones,  where  Charles  I.  passed  a  night  in 
August  1645.  The  church  contains  some  handsome  monu- 
ments of  the  family  of  Lewis  of  Harpton. 

Pbntbont  (2  8  J  miles)  is  a  small  village  of  little  import- 
ance ;  but,  having  a  good  inn,  and  being  near  to  some  objects 
of  interest,  it  will  be  found  a  convenient  resting-place.  The 
beautiful  estate  in  which  it  is  situated  is  the  property  of 
John  Cheesment  Severn,  Esq.,  whose  residence,  Penybont 
Hall,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Severn  Arms 
Hotel  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ithon,  across  which  an  iron 
bridge  has  been  erected.  This  house  is  the  posting-stage 
between  Kington  and  Bhayadr. 

Five  miles  to  the  N.  of  Penybont  Station  is  Abbey  Cwm 
HtR,  a  ruined  monastic  building,  in  a  rugged  hilly  country, 
but  easily  accessible  for  carriages.  The  road,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
Cly wedog,  which  is  crossed,  at  rather  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  ruins,  by  an  iron  bridge  erected  in  1848.  The  situation 
is  secluded  and  beautiful,  a  glen  watered  by  the  Clywedog, 
and  overshadowed  by  wooded  hills  of  considerable  elevation 
and  grandeur.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1143,  by  Cad- 
wallon  ab  Madoc,  and  was  richly  endowed  for  sixty  Cistercian 
monks.  In  1231  the  building  was  injured  by  Henry  II., 
whom  the  detected  treachery  of  one  of  the  monks  had 
enraged.  In  1401  it  was  assailed  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Owen  Glyndwr,  because  the  ecclesiastics  had  favouieii  ^'^ 
Saxons.     It  was  partially  restored,  \)\xti  Temaivafc^  '-vsi^orcK^^vfe 
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until,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  remaining  found- 
ations of  waUs  show  an  area  of  255  feet  long  and  73  wide, 
and  these,  with  a  few  shattered  fragments,  are  all  that  exist. 
Materials  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins  for  the  erection  of 
the  adjoining  mansion.  Numerous  cairns,  tumuli,  and  other 
British  remains,  are  scattered  throughout  the  district  Three 
and  a-half  miles  beyond  Penybont,  we  reach 


Llandrindod. 

[HoUIb:  Pomphouse;  Bockhoose;  Llanerch  Inn.] 

The  village  is  situated  on  a  wide  common,  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  bracing  and  salubrious.  The  Wells  of  which  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  their  mineral  waters.  There  are 
three  springs  of  different  properties  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other — a  chalybeate,  a  saline,  and  a  sulphureous.  The 
saline  and  sulphureous  springs  are  within  the  grounds  of  the 
pumphouse,  and  the  chalybeate  is  situated  near  the  Kock  board- 
ing-house. The  effects  are  such  as  are  well  known  to  attend  the 
use  of  waters  having  these  qualities.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  the  springs  as  far  back  as  1670,  and  they  began 
to  be  visited  by  strangers  in  1726.  The  Pumphouse  is  a  re- 
spectable establishment ;  and  at  the  Rockkome,  and  several 
neighbouring  farm-houses,  lodgings  can  be  obtained.  Llan- 
drindod  signifies  the  Church  of  the  Trinity.  This  church 
stands  near  the  pumphouse,  and  was  erected  in  1603.  There 
are  various  British  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Population  of  the  parish,  243. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Llandrindod  to  the  hill- 
top, which  is  the  traditionary  site  of  Cefullys  Castle.  The 
distance  is  about  3  miles,  and  the  river  Ithan,  and  the  glen 
through  which  it  flows,  form  a  very  picturesque  scene.  To 
Abbey  C\^Tn  Hir,  9  miles  by  road  (page  263),  Water-Break 
its-Neck,  near  New  Radjior  (page  262).  The  vestiges  of 
Maud's  Castle,  named  after  Maud  de  St.  Valeri,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam de  Braos,  Lord  of  Brecknock,  may  be  seen  about  5 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Llandrindod.  The  castle  was  erected 
about  the  year  1216. 
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About  6  miles  beyond  Llandrindod  is  Builth  Boad  sta- 
tion, within  2  miles  of  which  is 

Builth  Wells, 

[Hotels:  Lion;  Llaellwydd  Arms.] 

sometimes  written  Bualt,  a  small  town  consisting  of  two 
parallel  streets,  which  form  irregular  terraces  on  the  side  ol 
an  acclivity  rising  from  the  river  Wye,  here  crossed  by  an 
excellent  stone  bridge.  These  streets  are  narrow  and  ill  formed, 
and  contain  but  few  good  houses.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantage in  the  construction  of  the  town,  it  is  much  frequented 
by  tourists,  and  its  vicinity  has  been  selected  by  respectable 
families  for  permanent  residence,  on  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  the  advantage  of  its  mineral  springs,  the  beauty 
of  the  situation  and  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  abimdance 
of  game  on  the  adjacent  hills,  as  well  as  of  trout  and  salmoii 
in  the  neighbouring  streams.  Builth  has  a  doubtful  claim  to 
Roman  origin  and  distinction.  Eemains  of  ancient  entrench- 
ments are  found  in  the  vicinity,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  on  the  road  towards  Brecon.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town 
are  the  slight  remains  of  a  castle,  the  erection  of  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Bernard  Newmarch,  who  lived  in  the  11th  century, 
and  is  styled  in  an  early  record  Lord  of  Builth.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  keep  may  be  traced,  measuring  about  150  feet  in 
circumference,  and  it  appears  to  have  had  a  double  trench,  and 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart.  The  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  steeple,  is  a  modem  building,  and  has 
no  peculiarity  of  architecture  or  embellishment.  The  market, 
held  on  Monday,  is  important  and  largely  attended,  there 
being  no  other  for  a  considerable  distance.     Population,  1110, 

At  about  a  mile  and  a  haK  N.W.,  upon  the  borders  of  a  large 
forest,  are  the  Park  Wells,  three  mineral  springs — a  saline,  a 
sulphureous,  and  a  chalybeate — each  particularly  powerful  of 
its  kind.  They  are  furnished  with  a  commodious  pump- 
room  and  other  apartments. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Builth  is  interesting  to  every  Welsh- 
man, as  having  been  a  favourite  residence  and  the  final  retreat 
of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Llewelyn,  the  last  of  the  Welsh 
princes  who  held  the  regal  power.  In  December  1282 
Llewelyn  and  a  small  body  of  adherents  repaired  hither,  in 
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order  to  withstand  the  advances  of  his  Saxon  enemies.  He 
Bought  admittance  into  the  fortress,  and  was  refused ;  and 
hence  the  inhabitants  have  borne,  to  this  day,  the  reproachful 
title  of  "  The  Traitors  of  BuQth."  The  snow  being  thick  on 
the  ground,  he  employed  a  smith  to  reverse  the  shoes  of  his 
horses,  in  order  to  deceive  his  enemies  and  baffle  pursuit. 
Scarcely  had  he  departed  when  a  company  of  English  troops 
arrived,  to  whom  the  treacherous  smith  disclosed  the  prince's 
secret  Llewelyn  passed  the  Bridge  of  Builth,  and  stationed 
his  men  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  while  he  repaired  to 
his  own  house  at  Ahertdw,  four  miles  below,  to  attend  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  of  his  confederate  lords .  Here  again  he  found 
himself  deceived  and  deserted,  for  he  was  left  alone,  awaiting 
in  vain  the  expected  arrival  of  the  chieftains.  His  men  hav- 
ing been  assailed  and  routed,  and  the  victorious  troops  imme- 
diately advancing  to  Aberedw,  the  unfortunate  prince  attempted 
to  malLe  a  secret  retreat  through  the  forest  But  he  was  pur- 
sued, and  slain  in  a  dingle,  three  miles  N.  of  Builth,  since 
called  Owm  Llewelyn,  and  his  head  was  sent  as  an  acceptable 
present  to  his  relentless  enemy  Edward,  by  whose  order  it 
was  paraded  through  London,  wreathed  with  laurel  as  a  mock 
crown,  and  was  afterwaids  placed  on  the  battlements  of  the 
Tower.  The  headless  body  was  buried  in  a  field  two  miles 
from  Builth,  where  a  farm-house,  afterwards  erected,  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Cefn-y-B^dy  i>.  the  ridge  of  the  grave. 

At  Builth  the  junction  is  made  with  the  Mid- Wales  Rail- 
way, extending  between  Llanidloes  and  Brecon,  and,  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  courr?e,  running  along  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Radnor  and  Brecon  bv  the  river  Wve. 

Twelve  and  a  half  miles  to  the  northwards  by  this  line  is 

Rhayader, 

[HoUl :  Red  Lion.] 

a  town  of  small  extent,  consisting  only  of  mean  and  humble 
buildings,  but  occupying  a  delightful  and  romantic  situation 
on  the  river  Wve,  and  surrounded  bv  loftv  mountains.  The 
Welsh  name  Rhayadr-gw^',  which  signifies  Me  catctract  of  the 
ITyf,  may  probably  occasion  anticipations  which  will  not  be 
realised.  The  river  fiows  rapidly  over  some  masses  of  rock 
Jlfiag  in  its  channel,  but  can  scarvvly  be  said  to  form  a  cata- 
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ract  Before  the  erection  of  the  present  bridge  in  1780  the 
fall  was  more  considerable  ;  but  at  that  time,  by  the  removal 
of  obstructions  in  the  channel,  a  freer  passage  was  opened  for 
the  water,  and  the  character  of  the  scene  was  materially  altered. 
All  that  can  now  be  said  of  it  is,  that  the  river  forms  a  series 
of  rapids,  and  that  the  bridge  beneath  which  it  flows  is  a 
pleasing  and  picturesque  object  A  castle  formerly  existed 
here,  but  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains,  excepting  some  traces  of 
a  fosse  excavated  in  the  rock.  Rhayadrgwy  is  an  excellent 
angling  station.  It  has  a  share  with  other  boroughs  in  Rad- 
norshire in  electing  a  member  of  parliament.  Population  of 
the  parish,  846. 

CwM  Elan,  a  scene  of  romantic  beauty,  deservedly  cele- 
brated, is  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Rhayader.  At  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  the  river  Elan  is  reached,  at  the 
point  where  it  makes  an  abrupt  bend.  Thence  pursue  the 
course  of  the  river  upwards,  through  a  narrow  glen,  with 
moimtains  on  either  side,  at  once  bold  and  graceful,  and  in 
most  parts  clothed  with  luxuriant  foliage.  Pass  Nant  Gwyllt, 
the  seat  of  J.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  and,  at  the  junction  with  the  Elan 
of  a  stream  called  the  Clearwen,  turn  to  the  right,  still  on  the 
bank  of  the  Elan,  and  soon  reach  the  mansion  of  Cwm  Elan, 
in  the  pass  of  that  name.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  ro- 
mantie  scene  in  tUs  part  of  Wales,  presenting  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  natural  and  artificial  beauties.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sweet  descriptive  poem  by  Bowles.  Fifty  years  ago 
this  estate  of  10,000  acres,  then  a  rude  uncultivated  waste, 
was  purchased  by  Thomas  Grove,  Esq.,  of  Wiltshire.  He 
erected  a  mansion,  cultivated  the  soil,  and  planted  some  mil- 
lions of  trees.  Since  his  death  the  property  has  had  several 
owners.  Like  Hafod,  it  was  for  a  short  time  held  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  General 
Sir  Loftus  William  Otway. 

The  village  of  Aheredw,  4 J  miles  to  the  south  of  Builth, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Edw  and  the  Wye,  and, 
with  its  dilapidated  castle,  simple  church,  and  pretty  cascade, 
is  a  pleasing  object  for  the  artist.  The  romantic  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  the  adjacent  scenery  is  not  surpassed  by  any  on 
the  Wye  cibove  Ross. 

The  late  distinguished  poet  Wordsworth  writes  concerning 
the  principal  character  in  his  FeUr  Bell: — "  The  countenance^ 
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gait,  and  figure  of  Peter  were  taken  from  a  wild  rover  with 
whom  I  walked  from  Builth,  on  the  river  Wye,  downwards, 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Bay.    He  told  me  strange  stories." 

Further  down  the  river  Wye,  and  15  miles  south  of  Builth, 
is  Glasbury,  pronounced  Glazebury,  a  neat  and  cheerful  vil- 
lage, situated  a  little  below  the  place  where  the  river  makes 
a  remarkable  horse-shoe  bend,  and  for  a  short  distance  takes 
a  northward  course.  Here  Edwards,  the  architect  of  Pont-y- 
Prydd,  erected  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  which 
has  been  destroyed  by  a  flood,  and  replaced  by  an  odd  but 
picturesque  structure  of  wood.  Glasbury  is  partly  in  Radnoi> 
shire,  and  partly  in  Breconshire.  Population  of  the  parish, 
1264.  In  the  vicinity  is  Maealough  Castle,  the  seat  of  Walter 
de  Winton,  Esq.,  a  large  and  handsome  edifice,  standing  in  a 
most  commanding  situation,  and  with  its  towers,  turrets,  and 
terraces,  formiug  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  the  landscape  for 
some  miles.  To  the  SJS.  is  Tregoed,  a  seat  of  Lord  Hereford 
(Premier  Viscount  of  England),  erected  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.    Glasbury  is  reputed  an  excellent  fishing  station. 

Hay 

illotels:  Swan;  Rose  and  Crown.    29  miles  from  Boilth.] 

is  a  small  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Wye,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  counties  of  Radnor,  Brecon,  and  Hereford.  The 
vestiges  of  a  BoDian  camp,  near  the  church,  indicate  an  an- 
cient origin.  The  manor  of  Hay  was  given  by  Bernard  New- 
march  to  Sir  Philip  Walwyn,  the  probable  founder  of  the 
Castle  of  Hay,  of  which  little  remains  besides  a  gateway  ;  a 
modem  dwelling  having  been  erected  upon  the  site,  and  with 
the  materials  of  the  ancient  structure.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Henry  II.,  afterwards  restored,  and  finally  overturned  by  Owen 
Glyndwr.  In  the  Norman  records  this  little  town  is  designated 
Le  Hay,  and  it  is  now  frequently  called  The  Hay.  The 
Church  contains  a  curious  antiqne  chalice,  on  which  are  en- 
graved these  words,  "  Our  LadU  Paiis  of  the  HaieP  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  mutilated  e£Sgy,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
monk.    . 

Clifford  Castle,  a  beautiful  bnt  not  extensive  ruin,  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Wye,  three  miles  from 
Eajr,     The  venerable  ruins  are  mantled  with  ivy,  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  graceful  trees,  and  the  neighbouring  country  is 
richly  wooded.  The  celebrated  Jane  de  Cliflford,  commonly 
known  as  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  daughter  of  Walter  de  Clifford, 
was  bom  in  this  castle.  She  was  the  favourite  of  Henry  II., 
and  on  account  of  her  beauty  was  called  Rosa  Mundi,  the  Rose 
of  the  World.  Henry  erected  for  her  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxford- 
shire, a  residence,  constructed  with  winding  and  intricate  pas- 
sages like  a  maze  or  labyrinth,  so  that  no  one  could  have  ac- 
cess to  her  without  instructions  from  himself.  The  Queen, 
whose  jealousy  was  excited,  at  length  found  a  clue  to  the  secret 
apartments,  by  means  of  a  silk  thread  which  the  King  had 
drawn  forth  with  his  foot.  Rosamond  did  not  long  survive 
the  cruel  treatment  which  she  afterwards  experienced,  and  she 
was  buried  at  Godstow  Nunnery,  near  Oxford,  where  she  had 
been  educated,  and  where  she  was  first  seen  by  the  King. 


BRECONSHIRE, 

or  Brechnochshire,  which  we  enter  at  Builth,  is  wholly  inland, 
being  surrounded  by  four  other  counties  of  South  Wales,  and 
the  two  English  counties,  Monmouth  and  Hereford.  It 
measures  about  35  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  30  miles 
from  E.  to  W.,  comprising  an  area  of  460,158  acres.  It  is 
pervaded  by  two  mountain  chains,  which,  with  their  offsets, 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  surface.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The  greatest  elevar 
tions  are  the  Brecon  Beacons,  2862  feet ;  Pen  Cader-fawr,  or 
the  Cradle  Mountain,  2545  feet;  and  Capellante,  2394  feet. 
Ridges  of  hills  form  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  and  shelter 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  its  climate  peculiarly  tem- 
perate, and  although  subject  to  rains,  it  is  considered  the 
healthiest  district  in  South  Wales.  The  river  Wye  skirts  the 
county  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  N.W.,  and  it  is 
traversed  by  the  Usk,  the  Taff,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  Ilie  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  it  is  distinguished  for  the  neat- 
ness and  convenience  of  the  farm-houses  and  offices.  There 
are  ironworks  on  the  southern  confines,  and  woollen  cloths 
are  made  in  some  districts ;  in  other  respects  the  manufac- 
tures are  unimportant.   Its  primitive  name  was  Oarth  Madrixt»y 
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or  the  Fox-hold.  The  more  modem  appellation  is  derived 
from  Brychan,  an  independent  prince  in  the  5th  century, 
whose  family  is  designated  in  the  Triads  one  of  the  three 
holy  families  of  Britain.  This  connty  anciently  formed  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Silures,  who  bravely  withstood  the 
Boman  forces.  Llewelyn,  the  last  British  prince  of  Wales,  was 
killed  in  this  county  in  the  year  1282,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  period  of  his  fall  that  the  native  mountain  chiefs  were 
wholly  subdued.  Owen  Glyndwr  did  much  injury  to  the 
towns  and  castles.  Breconshire  is  not  rich  in  antiquities,  but 
there  are  some  memorials  of  various  periods  of  British  history, 
and  some  vestiges  of  Boman  ascendency,  particularly  in  traces 
of  the  military  road  called  Via  Julia  Montana,  In  the  House 
of  Commons  one  member  represents  the  county,  and  one  the 
county  town.     Population,  61,627. 


BBECON, 

[Eotdi :  Castle ;  Swan :  Bell.    25^  miles  from  Builth.] 

the  capital,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county  in  a 
beautiful  vale,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  majestic  mountains. 
From  its  position,  near  the  efflux  of  the  river  Honddu  into 
the  Usk,  its  ordinary  Cambrian  appellation  is  Aher-Honddu, 
Of  this  place  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  no  mean  authority,  remarks  : — 
"  Few  towns  surpass  Brecknock  in  picturesque  beauties  ;  the 
different  mills  and  bridges  on  the  rivers  Usk  and  Honddu, 
the  ivy-mantled  walls  and  towers  of  the  old  castle,  the  massy 
embattled  turret  and  gateway  of  the  priory,  with  its  luxuriant 
groves,  added  to  the  magnificent  range  of  mountain  scenery 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  form,  in  many  points  of  view, 
the  most  beautiful,  rich,  and  varied  outline  imaginable."  Mr. 
Roscoe,  in  like  manner,  affirms  that. "Brecon  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  towns  in  the  principality,  possessing  architectural 
remains  which  connect  it  with  the  most  important  events  of 
past  ages,  and  surrounded  by  natural  objects  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  character."  The  town,  which  is  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  abundantly  with  water,  con- 
tains some  good  streets,  the  shops  are  numerous  and  handsome, 
and  many  of  the  private  residences  are  occupied  by  genteel 
/ind  afSuent  families.     Of  the  puDlic  buildings  which  adorn 
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the  town,  the  County  Hall,  erected  in  1843,  claims  prominent 
notice,  being  a  noble  stone  edifice  of  Doric  architecture,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  magisterial  and  judicial  business  of 
the  county.  There  are  three  Episcopal  churches.  St.  John's, 
or  the  Priory  Church,  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  with  a 
lofty  embattled  tower,  very  ancient,  in  good  preservation,  and 
adorned  with  many  interesting  monuments.  St  Mary's  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  has  a  quadrangular  steeple,  90 
feet  high,  with  a  peal  of  eight  bells.  St.  David's  is  in  the 
suburb  of  Llanfaes,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Usk,  old  and 
in  a  decaying  condition.  In  the  same  district  is  Christ  Church 
College,  with  an  extra-parochial  chapel,  formerly  attached  to 
a  Dominican  priory.  At  the  dissolution  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  monastic  establishment  was  converted  into  a  colle- 
giate institution.  Of  the  ancient  building,  besides  the  chapel, 
the  only  remains  are  parts  of  the  gateway,  of  the  cloister,  and 
of  the  refectory.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  purposes  for 
which  the  college  was  instituted  have  been  unaccountably 
neglected ;  its  benefits  are  confined  to  a  very  small  number  of 
boys,  and  the  buildings  are  in  a  state  of  grievous  dilapidation. 
Brecon  contains  chapels  for  the  different  dissenting  com- 
munities, and  an  academy  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
designed  for  the  ministry  amongst  the  Independents.  Schools 
and  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  supported. 
The  market  haU,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  is  a  recent  erec- 
tion which  cost  £5000,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  town. 
There  are  spacious  barracks,  usually  occupied  by  a  large  force 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

Brecon  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  having  ten 
towers  and  five  gates  ;  and  it  possessed  a  Castle  of  high  anti- 
quity and  of  great  strength.  Of  the  castle  some  scanty  re- 
mains are  now  enclosed  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  prin- 
cipal inn,  which,  on  this  account,  is  called  the  Castle  HoteL 
Bernard  de  Newmarch,  one  of  the  Norman  barons,  founded 
this  castle  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  successive  owners  en- 
larged and  improved  it,  till  it  was  destroyed  during  the  civil 
wars  of  the  1 7th  century.  It  was  in  this  fortress  that  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  was  confied  by  Richard  IH.,  and  here  he  con- 
certed with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  the  overthrow  of  that 
monarch,  and  the  imion  of  the  houses  of  York  und  Lancaster, 
which  brought  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  of  Eai^^xA.    )^ 
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portion  of  the  rains,  wMcli  was  probably  the  keep,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  place  where  the  bishop  was  incarcerated,  and  is 
hence  designated  Ely  Tower.  Bernard,  who  founded  the 
castle,  also  erected,  contiguous  to  its  site,  a  Benedictine  Priory, 
which  he  richly  endowed.  The  building  has  disappeared,  ex- 
cepting a  portion  of  an  embattled  wall,  and  its  name  is  as- 
sumed and  its  situation  occupied  by  a  comparatively  modem 
mansion,  the  property  and  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Cam> 
den,  who  takes  from  this  place  the  title  of  EarL  Rrmains  of 
camps  and  entrenchments,  British  and  Boman,  lie  scattered 
in  all  directions  around  Brecon.  Few  towns  in  the  kingdom 
are  better  provided  with  agreeable  public  walks.  One,  called 
the  Captain*8  Walk  along  the  side  of  the  Usk,  and  planted 
with  poplars  and  sycamores,  is  much  admired,  commanding 
as  it  does  a  beautiful  prospect  on  the  south  of  the  river. 
Another,  called  the  Prion/  Walk,  is  extensive  and  picturesque, 
through  luxuriant  plantations  on  the  banks  of  the  Honddu. 
Here,  it  is  said,  the  holy  men  from  the  adjacent  priory  were 
wont  to  walk  and  meditate  in  quiet  and  seclusion. 

The  celebrated  tragedienne  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  native  of 
Brecon.  The  house  in  which  she  was  born  is  now  called  "  the 
Siddons  Wine  Vaults,"  and  a  small  marble  tablet  is  erected  to 
commemorate  the  event.     Population  of  the  borough,  5639. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Brecon  Beacons,  and 
although  to  reach  the  summit  is  a  toilsome  undertaking,  it  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  extensive  prospects  of  diversified 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Of  the  peaks  of  these  mountains  one  of 
the  best  views  is  obtained  from  the  lawn  of  the  Castle  Hotel. 
The  streams  of  the  neighbourhood  abound  with  salmon  and 
trout  of  the  finest  description,  and  hence  this  place  is  resorted 
to  by  many  lovers  of  angling.  Of  coal  and  lime,  with  which 
the  neighbourhood  abounds,  large  quantities  are  conveyed  to 
the  adjacent  counties. 

Resuming  the  central  line,  we  now  reach 

Llanwrtyd  Wells. 

[Inns:  The  Bellevue ;  D61-y-eoed  House.] 

This  watering-place   possesses    recommendations   beyond 

those  of  its  mineral  waters.     The  scenery  is  pleasing,  and  the 

hills  and  valleys  of  the  neighbourhood  are  attractive  to  the 

geologist,  botanist,  and  anli(\yiaiy.    T^ia  ^\x  tQO  is  as  healthful 
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as  its  waters.  And  it  is  so  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  by 
railway  that,  if  it  were  better  known,  it  would  become  a  very 
popular  resort  for  English,  as  it  already  is  for  Welsh  tourists. 
The  valuable  properties  of  these  springs,  which  are  sulphur- 
eous and  chalybeate,  were  discovered  by  Theophilus  Jones, 
the  learned  author  of  The  History  of  Brechiockshire,  The 
water,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  the  year  1738,  is 
deemed  singularly  efficacious  in  the  removal  of  scrofulous  and 
scorbutic  complaints,  and  other  ailments.  Numerous  ex- 
cursions may  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  next  station  (1 1  miles  from  Llanwrtyd)  is 


Llandovery, 

[Hotels:  Castle;  Clarence;  Lamb.] 

situated  on  the  river  Br&n,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Towy,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley,  and  encircled  by 
wooded  lulls.  Some  smaller  streams  likewise  mingle  their 
waters  in  the  vicinity,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  name 
of  the  town  originated,  being  a  corruption  of  its  Welsh  ap- 
pellation, Llavr^jm-Ddyfriy  which  signifies  Church  among  the 
Watei-s.  Having  no  manufactures,  and  being  surrounded  with 
the  villas  of  respectable  families,  the  place  has  the  aspect  of  a 
quiet  and  genteel  provincial  town.  A  collegiate  establishment, 
designated  the  Welsh  Educational  Institution,  founded  and 
liberally  endowed  by  Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
London  in  the  year  1852,  flourishes  under  the  able  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  W.  Watkins.  The  Rev.  Rhys  Prichard, 
whose  Welsh  poems,  under  the  titles  of  The  Vica?8  Book,  and 
The  Welshman's  Candle,  are  found  in  almost  every  cottage  in 
the  principality,  was  vicar  of  this  parish.  The  town  is  ad- 
vantageously known  in  literary  circles,  through  the  reputation 
acquired  by  the  publishing  office  of  Mr.  William  Rees,  from 
which  have  issued  some  highly  valuable  works  connected  with 
Welsh  literature  and  antiquities.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  are  some  ruins  of  a  castle,  of  whose  origin  and 
history  little  is  known  with  certainty.  The  remains  of 
Roman  roads,  and  the  discovery  of  Roman  coins,  etc.,  in  the 
vicinity,  have  led  to  the  conjecture  that  this  was  a  Roman 
station.     Population,  1855. 
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The  T^n<>  of  i&ilwaT  hience  to  CsnnaitbeiL  is  through  the 
joBtlT  c^bc&ted  Tale  of  Towr.  Ftuc«iediiig  in  this  dizection 
ve  icttch 

LLAXDILO  ;op  Lla5DIlo-Faw^, 

iSiMia:  Cawdur  Anns ;  Cutie ;  King**  HiaHL] 
70|  laiks  from.  CtaiToi  Anns ;  Li^  from  CumaitiMiL 

iL  small  town  on  the  ZLTer  Towr^  which  is  here  czoesed  bj 
a  modem  stone  bridge  of  one  arch.  The  chorch,  lately  re- 
built^ is  in  the  mid>tle  of  the  town»  the  chorchyazd  being 
intersected  hj  the  hi^rh  road.  The  hill  on  which  the  town 
stands  is  rich  in  fossil  remains^  and  at  a  short  distance  is  a 
valuable  chalybeate  spring.  Some  prodnctiTe  mines  of  coal 
and  iron  in  this  district  are  connected  hj  a  lailwaj  with  the 
pi^rt  of  LlanellT.  The  Yicinitr  is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of 
a  battle  fought  in  12S2  between  Edward  L  and  Llewelyn  the 
Great.  The  King's  forces  were  commanded  by  the  Eazl  of 
Gloucester  and  Sir  Edmnnd  Mortimer,  who  at  a  great  sacrifice 
of  life  adbieved  a  deciave  Tictory.  The  town  is  mnch 
freijuented  by  tourists  on  account  of  the  pleasing  scenery  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  and  the  number  of  interesting  objects 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  an  eligible  station  for  anglers. 
The  market  is  held  on  Satunlay.  Population  of  the  town  and 
liberty,  1313  ;  of  the  parish,  which  is  very  extensive,  5440. 
Carreg  Cesxin  Ca;&tle  may  be  visited  from  Llandilo, 
before  proceeding  alonir  the  vale  of  Towy.  This  ruined  fort- 
ress 13  about  3  miles  Si  from  the  town,  covering  the  sammit 
of  an  insulated  rock  more  than  300  feet  high,  three  sides  of 
which  are  inaccessible.  The  structure  is  plain,  but  of  great 
strength.  Its  origin  is  unknown  ;  some  antiquaries  ascribing 
it  to  the  early  I^tons,  and  some  to  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.  In  authentic  history  no  distinct  men- 
tion of  it  is  found  prior  to  1284,  when,  according  to  Caradoc, 
it  was  delivered  up  to  the  EngUsh  by  the  mother  of  Rhys 
Fechan,  in  displeasure  against  her  son,  by  whom,  however,  it 
was  soon  afterwards  recovered.  At  a  later  period  it  appears 
to  have  become  a  stronghold  of  robbers,  who  were  ultimately 
extirpated  by  the  united  efforts  of  neighbouring  proprietors. 
There  is  a  strange  winding  cave,  bored  through  the  solid  rock 
to  the  extent  of  150  feet,  at  the  termination  of  which  is  a 
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well,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  water.  At  Glynhtr,  a  little 
further  southward,  there  is  a  picturesque  waterfall  on  the 
rivet  Dloughor,  which  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  hl^ck 
rock  in  a  single  descent  of  16  feet. 


DtNEVOB  CA8ILB  AND  PARK. — The  eTtcnsive  and  pre- 
eminently heautiful  park  of  Djuevor  is  contiguous  to  the  town 
of  Llandilo-fawr.  The  name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Dmas- 
favrr,  id.  the  great  fort.  The  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  fortress 
are  within  the  enclosure.  The  first  castle  on  this  site  was 
erected  in  877  by  itoderic  Mawr.  In  the  time  of  William  L 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  Rhys  ap  Theodore,  by  whom  it  was 
much  extended,  if  not  entirely  rebuilt.  Its  original  formwaa 
circular,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  double  moat  and  ram- 
part. During  a  long  period  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  South  "Wales.  Henry  VII.  granted  it  to  Sir  Rhys 
ap  Thomas,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Welsh  princes,  and  an 
ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  Lord  Djnevor.  Two 
curionsly  carved  chairs  which  belonged  to  Sir  Rhys  are  pre- 
served here,  along  with  other  memorials  of  his  age.  Henry 
Vni.,  on  a  false  charge  of  treason,  seized  this  caatle,  but  he 
afterwards  restored  it  to  the  family.  It  was  inhabited  tiU  about 
1760,  when  it  was  extensively  injured  by  fire.  Of  this  once 
splendid  residence  the  remains  ate  conaiiaT!hj\%,^iiBiiBi.  Vj 
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aged  trees  which  Bcem  to  be  coeval  with  itself.  The  view 
from  the  ruins,  and  from  all  the  elevated  parts  of  the  psdc, 
includes  a  great  extent  of  varied  and  enchanting  beanty,  poeti- 
cally sketched  in  the  well-known  '*  Grongar  Hill "  of  Dyer,  in 
the  centre  of  the  park  stands  the  modem  mansion,  sometimes 
called  Ne\^'ton  House,  but  more  generally  receiving  the  appel- 
lation of  the  now  ruined  castle.  It  is  a  plain  quadrangnLn 
edifice,  with  a  small  turret  at  each  angle,  and  is  sunonnded 
by  a  profusion  of  wood,  principally  oak  and  cbestnut. 

Pursuing  the  way  to  Carmarthen  along  the  vale  of  Towy, 
the  following  objects  in  succession  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  tourist 

Oolden  Orove^  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
seat  of  Earl  Cawdor.  A  specimen  of  the  Hirlas,  or  ancient 
British  drinking  horn,  is  preserved  here.  During  the  Common- 
wealth, Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  seeking  a  retreat  in  Wales,  was 
received  into  this  house,  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Carberry, 
who  was  then  its  proprietor.  In  the  comparative  retirement 
of  this  place,  that  eminent  divine  for  some  time  resided,  and 
here  wrote  his  Liberty  of  Prophegyinffy  and  other  valuable 
treatises,  as  well  as  many  sermons.  Several  of  his  works  are 
dedicated  to  his  noble  patron. 

OroTigar  Hill  is  within  sight  of  Golden  Grove,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Towy.  The  view  from  this  eminence  is 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  has  been  rendered  famous  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  history  and  ^Titings  of  the  poet  Dyer,  who 
was  born  in  1700,  at  the  mansion  of  Aberglasney,  on  this 
estate.  The  hawthorn  under  which  he  sat  to  contemplate  the 
scene,  and  compose  his  admirable  descriptive  poem,  is  still 
shown.  Bucke  says  of  this  spot,  "No  place  do  I  remember 
in  which  the  combinations  of  water,  wood,  mountain,  and  ruin 
assume  such  exquisite  variety. 

Dryslioyn  Castle,  between  5  and  6  miles  from  Llandilo, 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  road.  It  is  noted  for  a 
siege  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  when  Lord  Stafford,  and  other 
noblemen  and  officers  engaged  in  undermining  the  fortress, 
were  buried  beneath  its  falling  towers.  These  ruins  consist  of 
fragments  of  walls  and  a  part  of  one  tower.  The  summit  of 
the  green  hill  which  they  occupy  affords  one  of  the  most 
advantageous  prospects  of  the  delightful  valley. 

Middleton  ffall  is  a  little  nearer  to  Carmarthen,  near  Usn  • 
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arthney  station,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Towy.  It  is  a 
sumptuous  mansion,  erected  by  the  late  Sir  William  Paxton. 
It  is  noticeable  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  NeUo7C9  Tower,  raised  by 
Sir  William,  on  an  elevated  spot  within  the  grounds,  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  and  death  of  the  illustrious  hero  of 
Trafalgar. 

Ahergwilly,  within  2  miles  of  Carmarthen,  claims  atten- 
tion solely  as  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  St.  David's.  The 
palace  is  a  spacious  building  at  the  east  end  of  the  village, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Gwili  and  the  Towy.  It  was  remo- 
delled in  1830,  according  to  designs  by  Mr.  Foster. 


CARMARTHEN, 

[Hotels :  Ivr  Bush  ;  Lion ;  Boar's  Head.] 

Aberystwith,  56  miles  ;  Tenby,  29  ;  New  Milford,  40 ;  Pembroke,  41 ; 

Swansea,  28 ;  Uanildo,  13. 

the  county  town,  and  long  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Wales, 
particularly  of  the  southern  division,  is  in  all  respects  a  place 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  It  is  very  beautifully 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  richly-cultivated  district,  on  the 
N.W.  bank  of  the  river  Towy  ;  which,  having  been  augmented 
by  numerous  tributaries,  is  here  a  wide  and  noble  river, 
crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  ;  and  is  navigable  hence 
to  its  outlet  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  steep,  and  the  town,  as  a  whole,  is  not  formed 
with  much  regularity  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses 
are  well  built  and  of  a  highly  respectable  class  ;  and,  as  some 
parts  of  the  town  have  a  considerable  elevation,  it  has  a  striking 
appearance  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  and  it  affords  a  good 
prospect  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  which  it  forms  the  appro- 
priate and  picturesque  termination.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  with  fortified  gates.  At  the  upper  end  there 
is  a  public  walk  called  the  Parade,  which  overlooks  a  fine 
sweep  of  the  river  and  an  extensive  portion  of  the  vale.  The 
principal  church  (St.  Peter)  is  a  large  plain  building  with  a 
lofty  square  tower.  It  contains  several  monuments,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  one  of  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  and  his 
lady,  with  two  recumbent  effigies,  and  another  of  Anne,  Lady 
Vanghan,  with  a  grotesque  female  figure  kneeliw^,  \5JdA.  \isi. 
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amiLsing  quaint  inscriptioiL  The  Market-place  ib  epacions  and 
convenient,  and  the  Town-liall  is  a  respectable  stone  edifice, 
adorned  with  Tuscan  columns.  The  County  Gaol  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  castle,  wholly  effitced.  The  Workhouse  is 
necessarily  a  large  building,  as  the  Carmarthen  poor-law  union 
comprehends  29  parishes,  with  a  population  of  about  40,000. 
Some  remains  of  a  priory  are  still  visible,  and  give  name  to  a 
street  This  establishment  is  known  to  have  existed  before 
1 148,  but  its  founder  and  date  are  not  recorded.  At  another 
part  of  the  town  stood  a  monastery  of  Grey  Friars  ;  and  be- 
liind  the  Town-hall  was  a  chapel  of  St  Mary,  not  used  since 
the  dissolution  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  Carmarthen  has 
a  free  grammar  school,  endowed  by  Dr.  Owen,  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  The  dissenting  chapels  are  numerous,  some  of  them 
having  large  congregations  ;  and  there  is  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  dissenting  ministers,  called  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege. The  Welsh  Education  Committee,  in  connection  with 
the  National  School  Society,  have  established  here  a  Training 
College  for  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  which  accommo- 
dates 60  students,  a  principal,  and  assistant-masters  ;  and 
includes  practising  schools  for  the  education  of  children.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  town,  from  the  west,  an  obelisk  has  been 
erected  in  honour  of  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  chief  battles  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
when  he  commanded  the  "  fighting  division,"  and  who  fell 
afterwards  at  Waterloo,  in  the  hour  of  victory.  This  gallant 
officer  was  a  native  of  Pembroke,  and  represented  the  Pembroke 
boroughs  in  parliament  His  portrait,  presented  to  the  county 
by  his  brother,  is  suspended  in  the  Grand  Jury-room  of  the 
County-hall.  In  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  town  there  is 
also  a  bronze  statue  of  another  distinguished  hero.  Sir  William 
Nott,  the  hero  of  Ghuznee,  who  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  of 
Carmarthen,  and  who  died  here  shortly  after  his  return  from 
India.  Barracks  for  1500  soldiers  are  situated  in  the  suburbs. 
There  are  some  iron  and  tin  works  on  a  small  scale,  but  no 
extensive  manufactures ;  the  general  trade,  however,  is  flourish- 
ing, this  town  being  the  mart  for  the  supply  of  a  very  large 
district  with  almost  all  imported  commodities,  as  well  as  for 
the  sale  of  local  agricultural  produce.  In  Lammas  Street  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  23d 
Bojal  Welsh  Fusileers  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war.     Until 
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lately  the  port  was  siiboidiiiate  to  Llanellj,  but  it  is  now  an 
independent  customs  station.  The  shipping  trade  has  declined 
since  the  construction  of  the  railways.  The  exports  consist  of 
com,  butter,  timber,  marble,  slates,  and  lead-ore.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  articles  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
salmon  and  sewin  fishing  is  considerable  ;  and  the  boats  called 
coracles,  previously  noticed,  are  much  used  by  the  fishermen. 

Carmarthen  lays  claim  to  high  antiquity.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Maridunum  of  Ptolemy  and 
Antoninus,  and  the  point  from  which  diverged  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  famous  road,  called  Via  Julia,  In  the  earliest 
British  annals  the  town  holds  a  prominent  place.  Upon  the 
erection  of  Wales  into  a  principality,  the  chancery  and  ex- 
chequer of  the  southern  division  were  fixed  here,  and  here 
they  were  continued  until  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords 
Marchers  was  abolished.  In  1137  Carmarthen  was  burned 
to  the  ground  by  Owen  Gwynedd,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare.  Of  the  old  town- 
walls  there  remain  only  the  slightest  vestiges,  and  of  its  once 
princely  castle  little  is  now  visible.  Some  of  the  towers  are 
wrought  into  the  buildings  of  the  county  gaoL 

Carmarthen  is  the  reputed  birthplace,  in  the  5th  century, 
of  the  renowned  Welsh  prophet  Merlin,  with  regard  to  whom 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  fact  from  fable.  Some 
have  supposed  that  from  him  the  name  of  the  town  is  derived  ; 
Carmarthen  being,  according  to  them,  a  corruption  of  Caer 
Merddin^  or  Merlin's  town.  Three  miles  eastward,  a  recess 
in  the  rock  is  pointed  out  as  Merlin's  cave,  where,  tradition 
relates,  the  fair  fay,  "  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  by  her  enchant- 
ment entombed  alive  the  unhappy  magician.  Spenser,  how- 
ever, in  his  "Fairy  Queen,"  represents  Merlin's  cave  as 
amongst  the  woody  bowers  of  Dynevor,  some  miles  higher  in 
the  vale  of  Towy. 

This  town  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
The  borough  is  a  coimty  of  itself,  with  a  separate  jurisdiction 
from  that  of  the  coimty  of  Carmarthen.  By  the  Municipal 
Act  of  1836  it  was  divided  into  two  wards,  each  of  which 
chooses  nine  coimcillors,  who,  together  with  a  mayor  and  six 
aldermen,  have  the  government  of  local  affairs.  The  assizes 
and  three  of  the  general  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are 
held  in  this  town,  and  here  also  the  elcctvow.  qI  \3tkfc  '\J^\^ 
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for  the  ooanty  takes  place.  There  is  a  Liteiaij  and  Sdentifie 
Institution,  well  sustained  ;  ^  Tr  Haul,"  the  Welsh  Church  of 
•pTigUwH  Magazine,  is  published  here  monihlj,  and  four  news- 
papeiB  weekly.  The  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
are  abundantly  supplied  and  very  numerously  attended.  Li 
conjunction  with  Uanelly,  Carmarthen  returns  one  represent- 
ative  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary boroughs  are  co-eztensive,  and  the  popdiation 
amounts  to  9993. 

By  railway,  Carmarthen  is  reached  from  London,  by 
express  trains,  in  little  more  than  seven  hours,  and  by  mail 
trains  in  about  ten  hours.  A  steam-packet  from  Bristol,  after 
calling  at  Tenby  and  other  places  on  the  coast,  proceeds 
weekly  up  the  river  Towy  as  fiar  as  Carmarthen,  usually 
accomj^lishing  the  voyage  in  about  15  hours. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  town,  and  not  far  from  Uangynnor  church, 
is  Ty  GwyUy  or  the  White  House,  distinguished  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  the  friend  of  Addison 
and  SwifL  It  is  now  a  farm-house.  An  adjacent  field  is 
pointed  out  as  the  site  of  Steele's  garden,  in  the  bowers  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  his  "  Conscious  Lovers." 
He  died  at  Carmarthen,  in  his  house  in  King  Street  (after- 
wards the  principal  inn,  called  the  Ivy  Bush),  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  County  Rooms.  There  is  no 
monument  to  his  memory  in  St.  Peter's  church,  in  the  chancel 
of  which  he  was  buried,  September  4,  1729  ;  but  in  Uan- 
gynnor church  there  is  a  plain  monumental  tablet  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

"This  stone  was  erected  at  the  instance  of  William  Williams  of  Ivy  Tower, 
owner  of  Penddaylwn  Fawr,  in  Llangynnor.  Part  of  the  estate  there  once 
belonged  to  the  deservedly  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Kitt.,  chief  author 
of  the  essays  named  Tatlers,  Gnardians,  and  Spectators ;  and  he  wrote  The 
Christian  Hero,  The  Englishman,  and  The  Crisis ;  also  The  Conscious  Lovers^ 
and  other  fine  plays.  He  represented  several  places  in  Parliament,  was  a 
staunch  and  able  patriot,  and  finally,  an  incomparable  writer  on  morality  and 
Christianity." 

Numerous  objects  of  interest,  within  short  distances  from 
Carmarthen,  particularly  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Towy,  may 
be  visited  by  tourists  in  a  few  agreeable  excursions. 
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Throughout  this  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  South  Wales,  the  custom  of  Biddings  at  Weddings 
prevails.  A  Bidding  is  an  invitation,  sent  by  a  couple  about 
to  be  married,  to  their  friends  and  neighbours,  to  solicit  their 
attendance,  with  contributions  towards  the  purchase  of  article 
required  by  young  housekeepers  on  entering  the  matrimonial 
state.  Every  gift  of  this  nature  is  written  down,  along  with 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  donor,  and  is  regarded  as  a  debt, 
to  be  repaid  on  a  similar  occasion  if  required.  In  some  cases 
a  person,  called  a  Bidder  (in  Welsh  Gwahoddimr),  is  employed 
to  visit  the  dwellings  of  the  parties  to  be  invited,  announcing 
all  the  particulars,  and  sometimes  reciting  or  singing  rhymes, 
in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  good  cheer  provided  for  the 
feast.  In  other  cases,  and  more  frequently,  the  invitation  is 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  note,  of  which,  for  a 
single  marriage,  many  hundreds  are  commonly  issued.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  a  note  used  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
obHgingly  furnished  by  the  printer  at  Carmarthen  ;— 

"As  vre  intend  to  enter  the  Matrimonial  Statb,  on  Friday,  the  8d  day  of 
November  next,  we  are  encouraged  by  our  friends  to  make  a  Bidding  on  the 
occasion,  the  same  day ;  the  Young  Man  at  Cwmcelly  Fawr,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanfynydd,  and  the  Young  Woman  at  her  Mother's  house,  called  Troedyrhiw, 
in  the  parish  of  LlanflhangBl-rhos-ycom ;  at  either  of  which  places  the  favour 
of  your  good  and  most  agreeable  company  is  respectfully  solicited ;  and  what- 
ever donation  you  may  be  pleased  to  confer  on  us  then,  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  warmly  acknowledged,  and  chcerftdly  repaid  whenever  called  for 
on  a  similar  occasion, 

**  By  your  most  obedient  servants, 

"Morgan  Morgans, 
"  Anns  Jonxs. 

"%*The  Young  Man,  his  Father  and  Mother  (John  and  Mary  Morgan  of 
Cwmcelly  Fawr),  and  his  brother  (William  Morgan),  desire  that  all  gifts  of  the 
above  nature  due  to  them  be  returned  to  the  Young  Man  on  the  said  day,  and 
%vill  be  thankftil,  with  his  Brothers,  Sisters,  and  Brother  and  Sister-in-Law,  for 
a^l  favours  granted. 

"  %*  Also  the  Young  Woman,  her  Mother,  and  Mary  Jones  (and  her  brother, 
Thomas  Jones),  desire  that  all  gifts  of  the  above  nature  due  to  them  be  returned 
to  the  Young  Woman  on  the  above  day,  and  will  be  thankftil,  together  with  her 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  her  Qrandmother,  Mary  Davies,  and  her  Uncles  and  Aunts, 
for  all  additional  favours  conferred." 

On  some  occasions  the  gifts,  or  loans  at  a  Bidding,  amount 
to  a  very  considerable  sum,  and  afford  most  valuable  assist- 
ance to  a  young  couple  in  furnishing  their  cottage. 
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the  largest  county  in  Wales,  has  an  area  of  606,331  acres,  but 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  is  greatly  exceeded  by 
Qlamorganshire.  Its  greatest  extent  in  a  direct  line  from  £. 
to  W.  is  45  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  32  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Cardiganshire,  on  the  W.  by  Pembrokeshire,  on 
the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  surface  is  various  ; 
considerable  portions  are  mountainous,  but  it  is  generally 
more  distinguished  by  depressions  than  by  elevations,  very 
extensive  tracts  being  occupied  by  low  narrow  valleys,  and 
others  by  deep  wooded  glens.  The  largest  and  most  celebrated 
valley  is  that  watered  by  the  river  Towy,  which  intersects  the 
county  from  N  Jl.  to  S.W.,  receiving  many  tributaries,  and 
having  a  course  of  nearly  50  miles.  The  portion  usually 
distinguished  as  the  Vale  of  Towy  extends  in  length  about  30 
miles,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  two  miles.  Other  rivers 
are  the  Teifi  at  the  north  border,  the  T&f,  or  Tave,  the  Cothi, 
the  Loughor,  and  the  Gwaendraeth,  with  numerous  minor 
streams.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is,  in  general,  rich  and 
fertile,  yielding  large  crops  of  grass  and  grain.  That  part  of 
the  county  which  lies  to  the  S.  and  E.  of  the  Towy,  adjoining 
Glamorganshire,  and  bordering  on  the  ocean,  is  included  in 
the  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales,  and  about  Llanelly  there 
are  abundant  supplies  of  ironstone  and  extensive  iron-works. 
In  the  N.E.  of  the  county  are  some  valuable  lead-mines. 

This  part  of  the  principality,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion,  was  included  in  the  ancient  Dyfed.  Maridunumy 
one  of  the  chief  Roman  cities,  has  been  identified  with  Car- 
marthen. The  first  subjugation  of  the  district  is  ascribed 
to  Julius  Frontinus,  in  the  year  70.  Cadell,  son  of  Roderic 
Mawr,  fixed  his  seat  of  government  at  Dinevwr,  in  this  county, 
where  he  built  a  palace.  He  was  succeeded  as  prince  of 
South  Wales,  by  his  eldest  son,  Hywel,  distinguished  in 
Welsh  history  by  the  title  of  Hywel  Dd^,  or  Howel  the 
Good.  In  the  15th  century,  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  a 
native  of  this  county,  having  rendered  most  efficient  service 
to  Henry  VII.  in  his  contest  against  Richard  III.,  was  appointed 
governor  of  South  Wales,  and  discharged  the  office  with  great 
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benefit  to  the  principality.  In  various  parts  of  the  county 
there  are  visible  remains  of  Druidical  antiquities,  of  British 
fortifications,  and  of  Roman  roads  and  encampments ;  and 
not  fewer  than  nine  ruined  castles  will  require  notice  in 
connection  with  their  respective  localities. 

In  the  years  1843  and  1844  this  county  acquired  a  dis- 
creditable notoriety  as  the  first  and  principal  scene  of  the 
"  Becca'*  (or  Rebecca)  riots,  which,  extending  to  neighbouring 
counties,  involved  nearly  the  whole  of  South  Wales  in  a  state 
bordering  on  insurrection.  This  strange  movement  originated 
in  prevailing  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  number  and 
position  of  the  turnpike-gates,  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  so 
placed  as  to  impose  an  unfair  and  intolerable  burden  upon 
small  farmers.  During  many  months  several  hundred  persons, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  mounted,  assembled  nightly  at  some 
place  secretly  appointed,  and  imder  the  guidence  of  a  leader 
or  leaders  imkiiown,  destroyed  the  turnpike-gates  throughout 
the  country.  Their  attacks  were  next  directed  against  private 
dwellings,  and  especially  against  the  workhouses  of  the  poor- 
law  imions  ;  the  lives  of  magistrates  and  others  who  opposed 
them  were  threatened  ;  and  in  one  instance,  the  frenzy  of  the 
misguided  people  resulted  in  the  murder  of  a  gate-keeper. 
The  local  civil  power  was  defied,  the  military  were  harassed 
and  thwarted,  and  large  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
ringleaders  were  offered  in  vain.  At  length  the  government 
adopted  more  vigorous  measures,  and  strong  detachments  of 
troops,  aided  by  a  division  of  the  metropolitan  police,  succeeded 
in  capturing  some  of  the  rioters,  and  in  gradually  restoring 
tranquiUity  and  order. 

Carmarthenshire  is  represented  in  parliament  by  two 
members  for  the  county,  and  pne  for  the  boroughs  of  Car- 
marthen and  Llanelly.     Population,  111,796. 
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although  not  the  largest,  is  the  most  populous,  and,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  the  most  important  county  of  Wales. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Brecknockshire,  on  the  E.  by  Mon- 
mouthshire, on  the  N.W.  by  Carmarthen^iire,  and  on  the  S. 
and  part  of  the  W.  by  the  Bristol  ChanneL  Its  greatest  extent 
from  E.  to  W.  is  nearly  50  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  about  30 
miles  ;  and  its  area  is  computed  at  856  square  statute  miles. 
The  population  amounts  to  231,849.  This  district,  during 
the  remotest  period  of  its  history,  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  province  called  Ghffmt,  and  afterwards  Etyllwg;  the  latter 
name,  which  signifies  a  beautiful  or  agreeable  region,  being 
subsequently  softened  by  the  Romans  into  Siluria,  The  Silu- 
res,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Caradoc,  for  nine 
years  successfully  opposed  Publius  Ostorius  Scapula,  the 
Roman  general,  but  were  at  length  subjected  by  Julius  Fron- 
tinus,  who  constructed  military  posts  in  every  part  of  the 
province,  and  connected  them  by  a  road,  which,  after  him,  was 
named  Julia  Strata.  Arthur  the  Brave  governed  Siluria  in 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Morgan,  who  resided  at  Margam.  In  987  the  Danes 
landed  on  the  coast  of  this  county,  and  occasioned  much  devas- 
tation. Jestyn  ap  Gwrgam,  the  intrepid  prince  of  Glamorgan, 
flourished  in  the  11th  century.  At  St.  Fagan's,  not  far  from 
Cardiff,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Royalists  and  the 
Parliamentary  forces  on  May  8,  1648.  By  the  Welsh  the 
county  is  called  Morganwg^  and  Gwlad  Morgan;  and  hence  the 
appellation  Glamorgan  appears  to  be  formed.  Few  tracts  in 
Britain  contain  so  great  a  diversity  of  scenery.  The  northern 
portion  is  generally  hilly,  separated  from  the  southern  part  by 
a  chain  of  elevations  extending  across  the  county  from  E.  to 
W.  Of  the  former  division  Roscoe  truly  says,  "  There  are  few 
regions  on  earth  that  present  more  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
features  of  nature,  within  the  same  compass,  than  are  to  be 
found  among  the  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys  of  the  north  of 
Glamorganshire."  The  southern  division,  from  the  foot  of  the 
hilly  range  to  the  sea,  is  occupied  by  the  rich  and  fertile  vale, 
or  rather  plain,  of  Glamorgan,  which  is  popularly,  and  not  un- 
&ilj,  denominated,  "The  Garden  of  South  Wales."    Its  climate 
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is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  horticultural  produce  is  as  early 
as  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  mineral  productions  of 
this  county  are  various  and  of  inestimable  value  :  it  is  the 
greatest  dep6t  of  coal  in  the  empire,  and  has  inexhaustible 
stores  of  iron-ore  and  limestone.  The  native  breed  of  cattle 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  in  great  demand  by  the  English 
graziers.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Taff  (which  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  T^  in  Carmarthenshire),  the  Tawe, 
and  the  Neath  ;  the  Llwchwr  and  the  Runmey  are  boundary 
rivers,  bordering  on  other  counties  ;  and  there  are,  besides,  a 
number  of  minor  streams,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
extent  and  importance.  The  advantages  of  canal  navigation 
have  been  long  possessed  by  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
county,  and  to  these  are  now  added  the  greater  benefits  of 
railway  communication — the  South  Wales  Railway,  and  its 
numerous  branches,  extending  those  benefits  to  every  part.  In 
its  long  line  of  sea-coast  Glamorganshire  has  several  excellent 
harbours.  Of  antiquities,  British  and  Roman,  the  remains  are 
numerous  ;  and  this  county  is  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  ruins  of  military  and  baronial  edifices,  of  which  not  fewer 
than  thirty  serve  as  valuable  memorials  of  important  events 
and  illustrious  characters  ;  and,  in  addition,  there  are  some 
highly  interesting  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  great  antiquity, 
including  a  cathedral,  two  abbeys,  a  priory,  and  other  monas- 
tic relics.  The  parliamentary  representatives  of  Glamorgan- 
shire are,  two  for  the  county,  and  three  for  the  boroughs, 
which  are  divided  into  the  districts  of  Swansea,  Cardiff,  and 
Merthyr  TydfiL 
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throagli  Glamorganshire,  from  Bristol  or  Gloucester,  vtd  Port- 
skewit,  Newport,  Cardiff,  Ely  (for  Llandaff),  Llantrisaint, 
Bridgend,  Port  Talbot,  Briton-ferry,  Neath,  Llansamlet,  Swan- 
sea (Gk)wer),  Llanelly,  Pembrey  (Burry  Pt.),  Kidwelly,  Ferry- 
side,  Carmarthen  Junction,  St.  Clear's,  Whitland,  Tenby, 
Pembroke,  Narberth  Road,  Haverfordwest,  Johnston,  Milford. 

Li  proceeding  by  this  route,  in  the  event  of  our  starting 
from  Gloucester,  we  pass  the  interesting  town  of  Chepstow, 
which  will  be  found  described  on  a  subsequent  page  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tour  of  the  Wye.  At  the  distance  of  4  miles 
from  Chepstow  we  reach  FortsJkemt,*  where  we  meet  the 
South  Wales  Union  Railway  from  Bristol,  which  here  crosses 
the  Severn  from  j^ew  Passage,  by  ferry,  a  distance  of  2  miles. 
Between  this  and  Newport  the  railway  runs  along  the  plains 
of  Caldicot  Level,  a  district  abounding  in  Roman  and  other 
antiquities.     The  first  of  these  passed  on  the  right  is 

Caldicot  Castle,  a  splendid  relic  of  feudal  magnificence, 
once  the  property  of  the  haughty  Bolingbroke,  and  still  in- 
cluded in  the  royal  domains,  being  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  Its  low  situation  is  disadvantageous  ;  but  on  a 
near  inspection,  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  structure 
become  apparent.  The  ruins  are  considerable,  occupying  an 
area  of  about  100  yards  by  75  yards.  A  portion  of  the 
building  is  evidently  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Harold ;  but  the  prevailing  style  of  the  ar- 
chitecture is  Gothic,  and  of  a  later  date.  The  little  Gothic 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  and  consists  of  nave,  side  aisle,  and  chanceL  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  side  aisle  by  five  pointed  arches 
on  clustered  pillars,  and  the  windows  contain  some  painted 
glass.  Over  the  southern  door  is  a  small  figure  of  the  Virgin 
in  a  niche,  and  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  within  the  porch  is  a 
headless  recumbent  stone  figure  of  the  founder.  About  3 
miles  to  the  northwards  is  Caerwent,  which,  though  now  re- 
duced (like  Caerleon)  to  an  inconsiderable  village,  was  formerly 
an  important  Roman  city,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Agricola 
renowned  for  its  temples,  theatres,  baths,  and  porticoes.     It 

*  A  eorruption  of  Port-is-coed,  which  signifies  the  port  under  the  wood. 
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was  the  Venta  Silurum  of  the  Bomans,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  the  second  Augustine  legion.  The  form  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  may  still  be  traced,  was  a  parallelogram,  measur- 
ing about  500  yards  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  and  380  on  the 
E.  and  W.,  with  walls  20  feet  in  height  and  from  9  to  12 
feet  in  thickness,  and  defended  on  three  sides  by  a  deep  fosse. 
Many  relics  of  antiquity  remain  to  gratify  the  archaeological 
visitor,  and  many  more  are  known  to  have  been  dispersed. 
Some  beautiful  specimens  of  tesselated  pavement  have  been 
discovered  at  different  times,  portions  of  which  may  still  be 
seen,  although  much  reduced  and  injured  by  frequent  depre- 
dations. On  a  gentle  eminence,  about  2  miles  to  the  N.W.  of 
Caerwent,  are  the  ruins  of  Lanvair  Castle,  which  must  origin- 
ally have  been  a  building  of  great  strength.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  contiguous  church  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  Lan- 
vair in  Welsh  signifying  "  the  church  of  Mary."  The  next 
station  is  Magor,  to  the  north  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Pen- 
coed  Castle ;  after  which,  passing  Llanwem  Station  and 
House,  we  reach 

NEWPORT. 

\Eotel8 :  King's  Head ;  Westgate  Hoase ;  Parrot ;  Crown.] 
17^  miles  from  Chepstow. 

This  town,  being  in  Monmouthshire,  must  be  distinguished 
from  one  of  the  same  name  in  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  a  flourish- 
ing port  and  market-town,  situated  upon  the  Usk,  which  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  over  which  a  light  and 
elegant  stone  bridge  has  been  erected.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  river  there  is  a  succession  of  wharfs  and  jetties,  extending 
to  a  spacious  dock  at  Pillgwenlly,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
The  rapid  advancement  of  Newport,  from  the  condition  of  a 
mean  and  insignificant  village  to  that  of  a  populous  and  thriv- 
ing commercial  town,  is  attributable  to  the  development  of 
the  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth  of  the  adjacent  mountainous 
district,  aided  by  facilities  of  transit  by  means  of  canals  and 
railways.  The  docks,  which  were  completed  in  1842  at  a  cost 
of  ;£200,000,  are  the  property  of  a  company  of  shareholders 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament.  Shipbuilding,  tanning, 
brewing,  the  making  of  boilers  for  steam-engines,  and  various 
other  manufactures  requiring  much  capital  and  labour,  are 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.     The  place  derives  its  interest 
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entirely  £rom  the  rapid  growth  and  great  prosperity  of  its 
manufactures,  trade^  and  conunerce ;  but  it  has  claims  to  high 
antiquity,  being  founded  by  the  Romans,  in  connection  with 
their  station  at  Caerleon.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  castle 
are  now  converted  into  a  brewery,  and  of  the  walls  and  gates 
which  formerly  existed  there  are  no  vestiges.  It  is  worth 
while  to  visit  the  old  church  of  St  Woolos,  which  is  finely 
situated  on  a  gentle  rise  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  ilver 
Usk,  bending  in  the  true  line  of  beauty,  and  of  the  levels  of 
Caldicot  and  Wentloog  from  Magor  to  the  Bumney,  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  and  distant  hills  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset 
shires.  St.  Woolos  was  the  Welsh  saint  Qwnlliw,  who  was 
much  respected  for  his  godly  life.  The  church  was  recently 
restored,  and  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  The  town 
contains  all  the  usual  public  buildings  for  municipal  and 
trading  purposes,  for  education,  and  for  divine  worship  ;  and, 
in  addition,  has  large  barracks  for  both  infantry  and  cavalry. 
The  local  affairs  are  governed  by  a  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and 
eighteen  councillors.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  acqidred 
notoriety  some  years  since  from  the  riotous  movements  of 
great  numbers  of  Chartists.  There  is  daily  communication  by 
steam-packets  with  the  city  of  BristoL  Weekly  market  on 
Saturday.  Newport  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  elects  one 
M.P.  Population,  23,249.  Many  mansions  and  villas  are 
within  a  short  distance,  amongst  which  are  Tredegar  Parky 
the  residence  of  Lord  Tredegar  ;  The  Friars^  the  residence  of 
C.  0.  S.  Morgan,  Esq.,  one  of  the  county  representatives  ; 
Llantamam  Abbey,  Mrs.  Dowling ;  Ahercarn  House,  Lord 
Llanover ;  Bedwelty  House,  R.  Fothergill,  Esq. ;  Llanwem 
House,  Rev.  Sir  Charles  John  Salusbury,  Bart. ;  and  Malpas 
Court,  Thomas  Protheroe,  Esq. 

An  interesting  antiquarian  object  in  the  vicinity,  and 
distant  from  Newport  about  2^  miles,  is  the  decayed  town  of 
Caerleon,  the  ancient  Isca  Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  dur- 
ing their  ascendency  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Britannia 
Secunda,  in  which  were  fifteen  subordinate  stations.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  in  the  12  th  century  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gave  a 
lively,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  picture  of  its  wealth  and 
magnificence.  Remains  of  Roman  walls  are  still  visible,  and 
many  Roman  relics  of  various  kinds  have  been  found  in  the 
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town  and  its  vicinity  ;  but  of  the  castle  there  are  scarcely  any 
traces.  An  elliptical  concavity  in  an  adjacent  field  is  called 
Arthur's  Bound  Table,  but  is  more  probably  the  relic  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre.  It  extends  220  feet  in  one  direction, 
190  feet  in  the  other,  and  has  a  gradual  slope  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre,  where  its  depth  is  about  16  feet. 
On  opening  its  sides,  ranges  of  stone  seats  have  been  found  ; 
and  some  fragments  of  sculpture  discovered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  have  led  to  a  conjecture  that  this  was  the 
site  of  a  temple  to  Diana.  Excepting  these  scanty  tokens  of 
humbled  grandeur,  there  is  nothing  to  interest  the  tourist 
in  this  little  place,  which  only 

"  Lives  in  description,  and  looks  green  in  song.". 

The  old-established  market  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse. 
Some  tin-works  in  the  vicinity  may  contribute  to  revive  the 
interests  of  the  town.     The  population  is  only  1281. 

CARDIFF 

IHoteU:  Cardiff  Arms  ;  Angel;  Qaeen's;  Monntstuart.] 
Distances:  Uandaff,  2 miles;  Newport,  12;  Caerphilly,  9^;  Bristol,  82. 

is  the  first  town  in  Glamorganshire  we  reach  in  approaching 
from  the  east,  and  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  South 
Wales.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Taff,  about  2  miles  from 
its  eflSiux  in  the  British  Channel.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
town  combines  much  that  is  ancient  and  venerable,  with  in- 
dications of  a  high  degree  of  commercial  prosperity  and  modem 
refinement.  The  streets  are  regular, — some  of  them  spacious 
and  handsome, — cleanly,  and  both  well  paved  and  lighted. 
The  public  buildings  evince  judgment  and  taste,  and  the 
liberality  and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  are  pleasingly 
manifested  in  the  support  which  is  given  to  charitable,  lite- 
rary, and  scientific  institutions.  The  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  town  have  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bute  Ship-Canal  and  Docks y  accomplished  by  the  late 
Marquis  of  Bute,  at  the  cost  of  not  less  than  £300,000.  In 
the  year  1830  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  the 
execution  of  these  great  works.  Sea-gates  have  been  formed, 
45  feet  wide,  providing  for  a  depth  of  water  17  feet  at  neap, 
and  32  feet  at  spring  tides.     On  passing  these  gates  vessels 
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enter  a  capacioiis  basin,  calcnlated  for  the  reception  of  a  large 
number  of  sailing  and  steam  ships.  A  lock,  36  feet  wide, 
connects  this  with  an  inner  basin,  which  constitutes  the  grand 
feature  of  the  work.  It  extends  in  a  continuous  line  from  the 
lock  to  near  the  town,  1450  yards  long,  with  a  uniform  width 
of  200  feet,  presentii^  an  area  of  about  200  acres  of  water, 
capable  of  accommodating,  in  perfect  safety,  400  ships  of  all 
classes.  Quays  are  built  at  the  sides,  two-thirds  of  the  length, 
comprising  nearly  6000  feet,  or  more  than  a  mile,  of  wharfs, 
with  ample  space  for  warehouses.  To  preserve  the  channel 
free  from  deposit,  a  feeder  from  the  river  Taff  supplies  a 
reservoir,  15  acres  in  extent,  adjoining  the  basin.  By  means 
of  poweiriful  sluices,  with  cast-iron  pipes  5  feet  in  diameter,  this 
reservoir  can  be  discharged  when  necessary,  so  as  to  deliver  at 
the  rate  of  100,000  tons  of  water  in  an  hour.  Further  im- 
provements projected  by  the  late  marquis  were  suspended  hj 
his  sudden  and  lamented  death  in  March  1848. 

Immediately  contiguous  are  the  Glamorgan  Canal,  Taff 
Vale  Railway,  and  South  Wales  Railway,  and  thus  the  port  of 
Cardiff  becomes  the  great  outlet  for  the  vast  mining  districts 
and  iron  and  tin  works  of  the  eastern  part  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  possesses  facilities  for  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Besides  the  extensive  exports  of  iron,  tin,  coal, 
and  other  minerals,  Cardiff  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Bristol  and  other  ports  in  the  agricultural  productions  of  South 
Wales.  There  is  daily  commimication  by  steam-packets  with 
Bristol,  and  once  or  twice  in  a  week  with  Gloucester  and  with 
Swansea.  The  limits  of  the  port  of  Cardiff  are  from  the  river 
Rumney  on  the  east  to  Nash  Point  on  the  west" 

Cardiff  was  in  ancient  times  successively  subject  to  the 
British,  the  Roman,  and  the  Norman  sway,  and  was  then,  as 
it  now  is,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  possessed  a 
fortified  castle,  which  was  surrounded  with  embattled  walls, 
having  five  entrance-gates,  a  moat,  and  ramparts.  These  are 
believed  to  have  been  commenced  in  1080  by  Jestyn  ap 
Gwrgan,  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  and  to  have  been  completed,  on 
an  extended  plan,  by  Robert  Fitzhamon,  the  Norman  chief, 
in  1110.  The  name  was  doubtless  Caer-daf,  Le,  Fortress  on 
the  Taff.  The  CasiU  must  have  been  a  spacious  and  stately 
edifice,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  long  the  residence  of 
princes,  the  seat  of  judicature,  and  the  scene  of  many  im- 
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portant  actions  and  events.  The  ditcli  whicli  formerly 
surrounded  this  building  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  whole  of 
the  ground  laid  out  as  a  fine  level  lawn.  Adjoining  the  gate 
by  which  the  castle  is  entered  from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
what  is  called  the  Black  Tower,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  was 
confined  for  twenty-six  years,  by  order  of  his  brothers,  William 
Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  and  here  he  died  in  the  year  1130. 
In  1648,  being  garrisoned  by  Royalists,  it  was  closely 
besieged  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  person.  The  bombardment 
was  kept  up  with  great  vigour  for  three  days,  and  posses- 
sion was  at  length  obtained  through  the  treachery  of  a 
deserter  from  the  garrison.  Cromwell,  with  his  accustomed 
sternness  and  decision,  after  he  had  taken  the  castle 
hanged  the  traitor  as  a  warning  to  his  own  troops.  Nearly 
every  part  of  the  ancient  castle  has  given  place  to  the  modem 
mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and,  as  even  the  connecting 
walls  of  the  courts  have  been  removed,  the  octagonal  keep,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  remains,  now  stands  apart,  a 
solitary  memorial  of  former  strength  and  grandeur.  It  oc- 
cupies an  earthen  mound  of  considerable  elevation,  and  is 
carefully  preserved  from  further  dilapidation.  Of  the  modem 
mansion,  now  the  occasional  residence  of  its  noble  proprietor, 
much  cannot  be  said.  At  best  it  is  one  of  those  incongruous 
buildings  which  preserves  to  some  extent  the  castellated 
appearance  of  the  originaL  The  eye  of  taste  will  not  regard 
it  with  favour.  It  contains  many  portraits  of  the  noble 
family — several  by  Kneller,  and  one  by  Vandyck.  The 
rampart,  which  formerly  surrounded  the  castle,  has  been 
tastefully  planted  with  shrubs,  and  laid  out  as  a  terrace- 
walk.  It  commands  rich  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Access  is  liberally  granted  to  the  residents  of  Cardiff,  and  to 
respectable  strangers.  The  entrance,  by  a  noble  gateway,  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Cardiff  has  two  parish  churches.  St.  John's,  about  the 
middle  of  the  town,  is  an  ancient  and  finely-proportioned 
edifice,  with  a  noble  quadrangular  tower,  surmounted  by 
pierced  battlements  and  four  open  Gothic  pinnacles.  The 
body  of  the  church  may  be  referred  to  the  13th  century,  but 
the  tower  is  obviously  of  later  date.  It  is  justly  admired, 
and  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  every  view  of  the  town. 
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which,  though  an  ancient  city,  is  now  reduced  to  an 
in>i^aiificant  hamlet,  and,  eicepting  for  its  cathedral, 
could  not  justly  claim  any  particular  notice.  The  name, 
which  appears  to  have  been  unchanged  through  many 
centuries,  is  simply  eipreFsive  of  the  situation,  the  Churrh  on  the 
Taf.  A  church  is  said  to  have  existed  here  from  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  bishopric  was  constituted  until  about  the  middle 
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of  the  6tli  century.  Historians  have  preserved  the  names  of 
the  successive  bishops  from  that  time,  although  prior  to  the 
10th  century  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  of 
consecration  and  death.  The  see  was  originally  endowed  with 
great  possessions,  but  was  deprived  of  most  of  them  shortly 
after  the  Conquest,  when  the  first  or  British  building  was  de- 
stroyed. The  present  fabric  was  commenced  by  Bishop 
Urban,  a.d.  1 1 20,  but  was  not  completed  before  the  end  of 
the  13th  century.  Its  situation  is  in  a  hollow,' surrounded 
by  rising  ground,  which  gives  it  a  solemn  and  monastic  air. 
Tbie  prevailing  style  of  the  edifice  is  Gk)thic,  but  this  is  blended 
with  much  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  and  some  portions  exhibit 
the  architecture  of  later  periods.  The  west  front  is  an  admir- 
able specimen  of  the  Early  Pointed  style,  and  at  the  N.W. 
angle  is  a  lofty  square  tower  of  the  Tudor  age,  profusely 
enriched  with  sculpture.  A  tower  which  occupied  the  cor- 
responding angle  at  the  S.W.  has  been  destroyed.  There  are 
no  transepts,  nor  is  there  a  central  tower.  Repairs  have  been 
effected  at  various  times,  and  the  first  practical  step  in  the 
present  restoration  was  taken  in  1844  by  Dean  Knight  Bruce, 
when  the  Early  geometrical  window  in  the  east  end  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  was  inserted.  This  first  step  was  soon  followed 
by  the  entire  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  on  the 
death  of  Dean  Bruce  the  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted 
imder  the  guidance  of  Dean  Conybeare.  The  presbytery 
formed  the  next  of  a  series  of  contracts,  which  included  the 
nave,  choir,  and  various  works  of  a  minor  character.  In 
1857  the  choir  and  nave  were  finished.  Since  then  the 
arcades  have  been  repaired,  the  aisle  walls  rebuilt,  the  clere- 
story reconstructed,  and  the  restoration  of  the  north  and 
south  towers  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  completed.  The 
stalls  of  the  choir  are  beautifully  carved,  and  there  is  a  fine 
Teredos  containing  paintings  by  D.  G.  Rosetti.  In  the  north 
aisle  are  a  number  of  curious  monuments,  ¥dth  effigies  of 
mailed  warriors  and  mitred  bishops  ;  but  the  principal  monu- 
ments, along  with  the  episcopal  palace,  were  much  defaced, 
and  nearly  destroyed,  by  Owen  Qlyndwr,  during  his  ineffec- 
tual struggles  for  the  freedom  of  his  country.  Llandaff  Court, 
near  the  Cathedral,  serves  as  the  residence  of  the  bishop. 

Caerphilly,  distant  from  Cardiff  7  miles,  and  from  Llan- 
daff about  6,  is  situated  on  the  line  of  hills  which  nin  through 
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GlamoTganBhire  and  stretch  northward  into  Brecknockahire. 
The  village,  which  is  Bmall,  is  situated  in  a  neighbourhood 
abounding  with  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  Castle,  whose  magni- 
ficent ruins  evince  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest  and 
grandest  in  the  kingdom,  appears  to  have  been  of  Norman  origin, 
additions  having  been  made  at  successive  periods,  but  chiefly 
by  the  favourite  of  Edward  IL,  Hugh  le  Despenser  the 
younger,  for  whom  it  was  wrested  from  the  Mortimers,  its 
ancient  possessors.  It  became  the  refuge  of  that  weak  monarch, 
when  pursued  by  his  Queen  Isabella  and  his  rebellious 
barons ;  and  it  withstood  a  siege  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
obstinate  character.  In  1400  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Owen  Qlyndwr,  and  it  is  described  as  being  at  that  time, 
"  gigantic  Caerphilly,  a  fortress  great  in  ruins.''  Subsequently 
to  this  period  it  is  little  noticed  in  the  annals  of  the  princi- 
pality. In  its  present  state  it  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
extraordinary  extent,  covering  an  area  of  not  less  than  30 
acres,  and  resembling  rather  the  ruins  of  a  city  than  of  a 
single  edifice  ;  and  it  is  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  a 
leaning  tower,  an  inmiense  and  ponderous  mass  of  masonry 
nearly  80  feet  high,  which  has  remained  for  centuries  inclin- 
ing as  much  as  1 1  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular,  apparently 
preserved  from  falling  by  nothing  but  the  tenacity  of  the 
cement.  This  ruin  does  not  boast  the  architectural  decora- 
tions of  Carnarvon,  the  commanding  position  of  Conway,  or 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  Kaglan,  but  it  surpasses  all  in  a 
certain  kind  of  rugged  sublimity  which  results  from  its  vast 
dimensions,  its  confused  assemblage  of  lofty  walls  and  massive 
towers,  and  its  situation,  environed  by  the  bleak  and  barren 
ridges  of  Mynydd  Mayo  and  Mynydd  Eglwysilan. 

Castell  CocH,or  the  Red  Castle,  may  be  visited  in  returning 
from  Caerphilly  to  Cardifi^.  It  occupies  the  brow  of  a  rocky 
height  in  the  Taff  vale,  about  5  miles  above  Cardifi',  in  a  posi- 
tion exceedingly  favourable  for  conmianding  the  pass  of  the 
valley,  for  which  purpose  its  erection  was  designed.  Its  origin 
is  British,  and  it  was  long  held  by  Ifor  Bach,  who  gallantly 
headed  the  natives  of  Glamorgan  against  Fitzhamon  and  the 
Norman  settlers.  In  the  following  century,  however,  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Normans,  by  whom  it  was  much  enlarged 
and  strengthened,  if  not  entirely  rebuilt.  The  remains,  though 
not  of  great  extent,  are  singularly  picturesque  and  beautifuL 
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Proceeding  onwards  from  Ely  for  9  miles,  we  reach 
Llantrisaint — 1,6,  the  Church  of  Three  Saints,  an 
ancient  town,  retaining  some  vestiges  of  a  castle  of  whose 
origin  and  history  little  is  known.  Occupying  an  elevated 
situation  on  one  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  vale  of  Gla- 
morgan, it  commands  a  view  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
that  fertile  and  lovely  district  The  vicinity  abounds  with 
lead  ore.  The  parish  has  a  population  of  5492.  It  is  one  of 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  contributory  to  Cardiff.  Five  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  south  of  Llantrisaint  is 
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a  small  borough  and  market-town,  with  an  antiquated  aspect, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  divided  by  the 
river  Ddaw,  over  which  there  is  a  good  bridge.  The  Welsh 
name  is  Pontfaen — i.  e,  the  stone  bridge,  probably  a  corruption 
of  Pon^y-jP<^/i,  of  which  the  English  name  is  an  accurate  trans* 
lation.  It  contains  a  handsome  church,  a  town-hall  in  which 
the  quarter-sessions  are  held,  and  a  grammar-school  endowed 
by  Sir  Llewelyn  Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  and 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  In  conjunction 
with  Cardiff  and  Llantrisaint  it  returns  one  M.P,  Population 
of  the  parish  and  borough,  which  are  co-extensive,  1094.  In 
the  year  1091  the  town  was  encompassed  with  a  stone  waU 
by  Robert  de  St.  Quintin,  one  of  the  Norman  adventurers 
who  afterwards  rebuilt  and  strengthened  a  castle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood called  Llanblethian,  otherwise  JSt,  QuinMs,  The 
ruins  have  been  converted  into  a  bam,  and  the  old  name  has 
been  given  to  a  modem  house  in  the  vicinity,  the  residence 
of  Captain  Jenner.  Llanblethian  is  situated  on  the  little  river 
Ddaw,  and  lower  down  are  the  castles  of  Llandoxtgh^  Beaupr^^ 
and  Fonm/on,  Also  near  to  Cowbridge,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, are  the  remains  of  Penlline  Castle,  The  date  of  this 
structure  is  unknown,  but  the  construction  bears  acknowledged 
marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  The  site  is  partly  occupied  by 
a  modern  castellated  mansion. 

The  next  station  on  the  railway  is 
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iHoUU :  Wyndham  Aimi ;  Kni^t'i  Aznu.] 
9  miles  fkcom  UantxiMint. 

a  thriving  market  town,  of  iiregalar  construction,  divided  hj 
the  river  Ogmore  into  two  parts,  which  are  named  Oldcastle 
and  Newcastle,  these  appellations  heing  almost  the  only  memo- 
rials of  two  fortresses  which  anciently  stood  here.  Newcastle, 
situated  on  an  acclivity,  contains  a  chorch  dedicated  to  SL 
nityd,  and  Oldcastle  has  a  chapel  of  ease  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Coity.  The  river  Ogmore,  abounding  with  salmon, 
sewin,  and  trout,  afFords  employment  to  a  number  of  fishermen. 
The  manufacture  of  flannels  and  woollen  shawls  is  successfully 
conducted  here,  and  there  are  numerous  coal  and  iron  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  South  Wales  Railway  having  a 
station  at  this  place,  and  it  being  surrounded  by  objects  of 
interest,  it  is  a  convenient  spot  for  a  short  stay.  Bric^end  is 
the  birthplace  of  two  eminent  literary  men.  Dr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Morgan,  well  known  for  their  works  on  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  ethics.  The  elections  for  the  county  of  Gla- 
niorgan  are  held  in  this  central  town.  It  is  an  eligible  station 
for  anglers.  At  little  more  than  a  mile  south  from  Bridgend 
are  the  village  and  Prion/  of  £wenny,  close  to  a  stream  of  the 
same  name  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ogmore.  The  priory 
was  founded  by  Meyrick,  or  Maurice  de  Londres,  in  1146,  for 
Benedictine  monks,  and  was  attached  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Gloucester.  The  ruins  indicate  that  the  building  was 
designed  for  security  and  defence  not  less  than  for  devoti6nal 
seclusion.  At  the  dissolution  its  revenues  were  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Edward  Came,  and  the  property  after- 
wards devolved  by  marriage  upon  the  family  of  TnrbervilL 
The  old  mansion,  remarkable  for  its  spacious  hall,  has  been 
repaired  and  converted  into  a  handsome  residence,  now  be- 
longing to  Gervas  Powell  Turbervill,  Esq.  The  church,  of 
Norman  origin,  contains  some  very  ancient  and  curious  monu- 
ments. 

Ogmore  Castle,  2  miles  S.W.  from  Bridgend,  stands  in  an 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ewenny  and  Ogmore. 
It  is  evidently  of  Norman  origin,  and  is  mentioned  in  Caradoc's 
History  of  Wales  as  early  as  the  time  of  William  Rufus.  The 
only  remains  are  portions  of  the  keep  and  of  the  outer  walls. 
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Coiiy  Castle  is  a  fine  old  rain,  long  known  as  a  point  of 
attraction  to  the  artist  and  the  antiquarian.  It  was  built  in 
1091  by  Paganus  de  Turbervill,  to  whom  this  lordship  was 
assigned  in  the  Norman  division  of  the  county.  It  is  situated 
about  2  miles  NJS.  from  Bridgend,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Dunraven  Castle,  close  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  direct 
south  from  Bridgend,  is  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 
It  is  a  castellated  mansion,  built  by  the  late  Thomas  Wyndham. 
Esq.,  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  structure  called  in  the  Welsh 
histories  Dvivdryfan,  Occupying  the  summit  of  a  rocky  head- 
land, it  has  extensive  prospects  of  both  land  and  sea.  In  the 
adjacent  cliffs  are  some  large  and  curious  excavations. 

St  Donafs  Castle  is  on  the  coast,  S.E.  from  Dunraven, 
sheltered  and  almost  concealed  by  woods.  The  building,  which 
dates  from  the  11th  century,  is  extensive,  but  irregular,  and 
without  much  beauty.  It  is  the  property  of  Thomas  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  Esq.,  and  parts  of  it  are  rendered  habitable.  In  the 
vicinity  is  a  lofty  quadrangular  watch-tower,  overlooking  a 
great  extent  of  the  coast  and  channel 

Porthcawly  about  6  miles  S.W.  from  Bridgend,  is  a  port, 
the  natural  advantages  of  which  have  been  recently  much 
improved  by  the  employment  of  capital  and  skill.  About 
40,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  25,000  tons  of  coal  have  been 
shipped  at  this  place  in  a  single  year.  The  shore  seems 
admirably  adapted  for  sea-bathing.  At  no  great  distance 
stands  Ty  Mavrr,  or  the  Great  House,  once  the  residence  of 
that  unhappy  victim  of  royal  inconstancy  and  cruelty,  Anne 
Boleyn. 

From  Bridgend  the  railway  makes  a  bend  northwards  by 
Port  Talbot  and  Aberafon  to  Neath,  the  distance  from  Bridg- 
end to  Port  Talbot  being  12  miles. 

To  the  west  we  pass  Kenfig,  a  cluster  of  mean  cottages  on 
the  coast,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  parliamentary  borough 
contributory  to  the  Swansea  district.  The  description  in 
Leland's  Itinerary  is  still  accurate  :  "  A  little  village  on  the 
east  side  of  Kenfik  brooke,  and  a  castle,  bothe  in  ruines, 
choked  and  devoured  with  the  sandes  that  the  sea  casteth  up." 
The  desolation  of  the  place  and  of  the  adjacent  lands  is 
ascribed  to  an  inundation  of  the  sea  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.     It  is  somewhat  interesting  on  account  of  what 
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is  deemed  a  natural  curiosity,  a  lake  of  remarkably  pure  fresh 
water,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea,  yet  wholly  unaffected  by 
the  ocean  ;  and  it  is  visited  by  antiquarians  for  the  sake  of 
an  inscribed  stone  which  stands  at  the  side  of  the  road.  By 
dint  of  persevering  scrutiny  and  frequent  conferences  learned 
archaeologists  have  contrived  to  discover  the  following  unin- 
telligible, untranslatable  words,  Funpeius  CarantoritUy  in 
characters  pronounced  by  some  to  be  Roman,  by  others 
Romanised  British,  and  by  others  again  genuine  Welsh  ! 

Near  this  is  Pi/le  Inn,  a  posting-house  on  the  great  western 
road,  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Talbot.  It  has  accommodation  for 
a  large  number  of  travellers,  and  was  in  high  repute,  but 
since  the  formation  of  the  South  Wales  Railway  it  is  com- 
paratively deserted. 

On  the  right  is  Margah  Park,  the  property  of  Christopher 
Rice  Mansel  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Gla- 
morganshire, which  is  5  miles  in  circumference,  richly  wooded, 
stocked  with  deer,  and  distinguished  by  great  beauty.  A 
splendid  Elizabethan  mansion  has  been  lately  erected,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Hopper  of  London.  The  principal  ornament  and 
peculiar  boast  of  the  pleasure-grounds  is  a  spacious  and  most 
elegant  conservatory,  containing  a  singularly  fine  collection  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  They  were  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  as  a  present  to  Charles  I.  The  vessel  in  which 
they  were  freighted  was  wrecked  on  the  adjacent  coast,  and 
the  plants  were  preserved  by  the  proprietor  of  Margam  with 
the  view  of  restoring  them  to  the  royal  owner.  The  troubles 
of  the  period  prevented  this  from  being  done,  and  their  reten- 
tion in  their  present  situation  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
Queen  Anne.*  One  apartment  of  the  conservatory  contains 
some  admirable  specimens  of  ancient  statuary,  and  another  a 
curious  collection  of  cork  models  of  Italian  buildings. 

Margam,  an  extensive  parish  of  much  rural  beauty, 
occupying  a  rich,  verdant  level,  near  to  the  coast,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  majestic  Mynydd  Margam,  a  lofty  elevation  cover- 
ing a  space  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  clothed  to 
the  summit  with  luxuriant  oaks.     Here  are  the  relics  of  a 

*  Some  accounts  represent  the  valuable  collection  as  a  gift  from  the  King  of 
Spain  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  others,  as  intended  by  an  opulent  Dutch 
merchant  for  Mary,  consort  of  William  III.  All  are  agreed  respecting  the 
shipwreck,  and  the  subsequent  grant  by  Queen  Anne. 
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renowned  Cistercian  Abbey,  founded  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, in  1147.  King  John  and  bis  army  were  entertained 
here  on  their  passage  to  Ireland.  After  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  the  building  was  purchased  by  Sir  R.  Mansel,  and 
it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Talbots,  heirs  to  the  Hansels. 
It  has  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay,  and  nothing  remains  but 
a  part  of  the  wall  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  an  elegant 
chapter-house.  A  portion  of  the  abbey  church,  used  as  the 
parish  church,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  and 
contains  some  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  Hansel  family  in 
good  preservation.  There  is  also  an  ancient  stone  cross  about 
8  feet  in  height,  richly  carved,  and  bearing  some  rude  and  im- 
perfect  characters.  Other  relics  of  the  kind  are  observable  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  inscriptions  on  which  are  almost 
obliterated  and  wholly  illegible.  Eglioys  Nunydd,  now  a 
farm-house,  about  2  miles  south  of  Hargam,  was  formerly  a 
nunnery  attached  to  the  abbey. 

At  Port  Talbot  there  is  an  admirable  floating  harbour 
with  a  great  depth  of  water,  frequented  by  nimierous  coasting 
vessels.  Between  this  and  Bristol  there  is  communication  by 
steam-packet.  The  neighbouring  small  village  of  Aberafon 
has  been  growing  in  importance  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
extension  of  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  of  works  on  a  large 
scale  for  copper,  tin,  and  spelter.  It  is  a  borough,  sharing 
with  Swansea  in  electing  a  member  of  parliament.  The 
j)opulation  amounts  to  7754.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
miners  and  other  workmen  live  in  the  adjacent  hamlets  of 
Hafod-y-Porth,  Taibach,  Constantinople,  etc. 

As  we  approach  Neath  we  pass  Briton  Ferry,  a  beautiful 
village,  close  to  the  estuary  of  the  Neath,  and  much  celebrated 
for  the  attractive  charms  of  its  scenery.  The  climate  is  so 
mild,  and  the  situation  so  sheltered,  that  many  tender  exotics 
grow  vigorously  and  flower  freely  in  the  open  air.  The  aspect 
of  the  entire  district  is,  however,  sadly  impaired  by  the  recent 
increase  of  copper-works  and  collieries.  The  churchyard  is 
much  admired,  the  custom  of  planting  evergreens  and  flowers 
over  the  graves  of  departed  friends  being  here  observed  with 
peculiar  care.*     The  ferry  communicates  with  a  path  which 

*  This  practice  prevails  generally  in  the  sonthem  parts  of  Wales.  In  the 
week  preceding  the  holidays  of  either  Easter  or  Whitsuntide,  the  surface  of  the 
eai-th  over  the  graves  is  weeded  and  dressed,  and,  if  necessary,  planted  with 
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winds  along  the  shore  towaids  Swansea,  several  miles  nearer 
than  by  the  turnpike-road. 

In  the  adjacent  delightfdl  retreat  of  Baglan  the  poet 
Mason  composed  his  celebrated  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Coventry.  Both  Mason  and  Gray  were  occasional  visitors  at 
Baglan  House,  then  the  residence  of  the  Bev.  William  Thomas, 
now  of  Howel  Gwyn,  Esq. 

NEATH, 

[HoUU:  Castle;  Maokworth  Arms ;  Walnut  Tree.] 
Briton  Ferry,  2}  miles ;  Swansea,  7 ;  Brecon,  S3. 

or  ySddy  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  being,  as  is  generally 
agreed,  the  Nidum  of  Antoninus,  and  having  for  a  long  time 
held  a  high  station  amongst  the  princely  and  baronial  towns 
of  ancient  Cambria.  It  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  river 
Neath,  which  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons 

firesh  flowers  and  shmbs.  No  flowers  are  allowed  but  snch  as  have  an  agree- 
able fragrance.  The  white  rose  Is  always  placed  on  the  grave  of  a  virgin,  and 
the  red  rose  is  appropriated  to  the  graves  of  persons  distingoished  for  kindness, 
benevolence,  and  other  social  virtues.  To  molest  these  plants  is  deemed  a 
kind  of  sacrilege.  A  relation  or  friend  may  occasionally  gather  a  flower  or  a 
sprig  which  may  be  removed  without  injury,  and  wear  it  in  remembrance  of 
the  deceased ;  but  will  never  take  so  much  at*  to  deface  the  plant,  or  impair  its 
growth.  Where  there  are  gravestones — and  these  are  very  generally  erected, 
one  at  each  end  of  a  grave — they  are  invariably  whitened  with  lime  at  every 
recurrence  of  the  holiday  seasons.  These  usages  are  observed  alike  by  all 
ranks ;  and  even  in  cases  of  interment  within  the  walls  of  churches,  surviving 
fHends  are  accujtomed  to  place  fresh-gathered  flowers  upon  the  tombs  on  one 
day  in  every  week,  usually  Saturday,  during  at  least  the  whole  of  one  year  after 
burial.  To  the  feelings  which  lead  to  this  custom  Shakespeare  thus  adverts  in 
Cymbeline :— 

"  With  fairest  flowers. 

While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 

I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.    Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 

The  azured  harebell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which,  not  to  slander. 

Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath." 

The  following  pretty  epitaph  in  Loughor  churchyard  alludes  to  the  same 

custom : — 

"  The  village  maidens  to  her  grave  shall  bring 

Selected  garlands  each  returning  spring — 

Selected  sweets,  in  emblem  of  the  maid 

Who  underneath  this  hallowed  turf  is  laid ; 

Like  her  they  flourish,  beauteous  to  the  eye ; 

Like  her,  too  soon,  they  languish,  fade,  and  die." 
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burthen  ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  valleys  teeming 
with  mineral  wealth,  whose  inexhaustible  resources  have 
secured  for  it  considerable  mercantile  importance,  and  afford 
the  promise  of  continued  and  advancing  prosperity.  Its  prin- 
cipal productions  are  coal,  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  chemical  tiles. 
In  these  articles  it  has  a  large  and  extending  trade^  which  is 
facilitated  and  promoted  by  the  advantages  of  canal  and  rail- 
way communication  in  various  directions,  in  addition  to  those 
of  ready  access  to  a  good  harbour  and  commodious  docks. 

The  Castle^  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  domains  of  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan,  lord  of  Morganwg ; 
and  after  the  conquest  by  Fitzhamon,  it  was  allotted  to  his 
kinsman,  Kichard  de  Granville.  He  repaired  and  enlarged 
the  fortress,  and  after  founding  a  monastery,  and  surrendering 
liis  estates  in  these  parts  to  the  church,  returned  to  England. 
In  1231  the  castle  was  burned  by  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth. 
The  fragments  which  remain  are  quite  insignificant. 

The  ruins  of  Neath  Abbey ^  called  by  Leland  "  the  fairest 
in  all  Wales,"  form  a  picturesque  object,  one  mile  from  the 
town,  on  the  Swansea  road.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1129  by  Richard  de  Granville,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  placed  therein  a  small  community  of  Grey  Friars,  and 
assigned  extensive  possessions  for  their  maintenance.  The 
walls  of  the  abbot's  house,  with  parts  of  the  chapter-house 
and  refectory,  remain,  affording  faint  indications  of  the 
original  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  structure.  Here  the 
unfortunate  Edward  II.  found  temporary  shelter  in  1326,  a 
short  time  before  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  and  his  life. 

Besides  these  relics  of  antiquity,  Neath  has  little  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  tourist.  The  only  public  buildings  worthy 
of  mention  are  the  Town  Hall,  a  modem  erection  combining 
elegance  and  utility  ;  and  the  Church,  a  spacious  edifice  with 
a  quadrangular  tower  containing  six  bells. 

Gnoll  Castle  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  mansion,  forming  a 
conspicuous  object  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  immediately  above 
the  town,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  plantations  and  hanging 
woods.  In  the  grounds  there  is  a  cascade,  partly  artificial, 
which,  by  some  persons,  has  been  much  admired. 

Neath  has  a  weekly  market,  and  three  annual  fairs.  It 
is  contributory  to  the  Swansea  district  of  parliamentary 
boroughs,  and  its  population  amounts  to  6810. 
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The  river  Neath,  in  its  passage  from  the  romantic  i^on 
amidst  the  Brecknock  hills  in  which  it  has  its  rise,  flows 
through  one  of  the  most  picturesque  valleys  in  South  Wales. 
Of  this  valley,  to  which  liie  river  gives  name,  the  lower  part 
is  in  Qlamorganshire,  but  the  higher  part,  with  much  of  its 
most  beautiful  scenery,  ia  in  Brecknockshire.  During  its 
short  course,  the  river  receives  a  number  of  mountain  tribu- 
taries, all  of  which,  descending  rapidly  through  deep  ravines, 
make  falls  of  considerable  elevation,  and  great  beauty.  From 
the  town  of  Neath  there  are  two  roads  up  the  valley,  either  of 
which  may  be  taken  by  persons  on  foot  or  on  horseback  ;  but 
carriages  must  take  that  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  through 
the  v^age  of  Cadoxton.  Between  Cadoxton  and  Aberdulsbs 
the  scenery  is  diversified,  and  in  some  parts  strikingly  beau- 
tiful. At  the  latter  place,  near  to  a  mill,  there  is  a  small 
cascade  on  the* river  Dulis,  worthy  of  observation.  The 
access  to  it  is  not  easy,  but  assistance  may  be  obtained.  The 
road,  crossing  the  DullUi,  continues  near  to  the  river  Neath, 
and  passes  the  mansion  and  tin  works  of  Ynys-y-geryn,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Llewelyn.  At  the  distance  of  6 
miles  from  Neath  is  the  hamlet  of  Abergarwedd,  near  to 
which  is  the  picturesque  fall  of  Melincourt.  It  is  a  cascade 
formed  by  the  river  Clydach,  which  is  precipitated  about 
80  feet ;  and  from  its  elevation,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  the 
rocks,  it  has  a  considerable  degree  of  grandeur.  About  two 
miles  further  is  Rheola,  the  seat  of  Nash  Edwards  Vaughan, 
Esq.  Here  there  is  much  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  glen 
behind  the  house  is  especially  lovely.  Near  the  hamlet  of 
Pentreclwyday  are  some  cascades  which  are  pretty,  but  not  of 
much  importance.  Hence  to  Aheiyergwrriy  the  mansion  of 
William  Williams,  Esq.,  the  scenery  is  pleasant,  the  grandeur 
of  the  mountain  range  on  the  right  contrasting  finely  with  the 
gentle  beauties  of  the  vale.  The  glen,  through  which  the 
Peigwm  brook  has  its  course,  is  remarkably  picturesque.  In 
ascending  this  glen  by  a  new  road  there  is  a  stone  seat  with 
a  Welsh  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 
"  A  resting-place  for  a  pure  Welshman  ;  let  him  thank  God, 
and  proceed."     Near  to  this  point  is  the  hamlet  of  Glyn 
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Neath,  with  a  small  inn,  the  Lamb  and  Flag,  at  which  re- 
freshment may  be  obtained.  Earl  Dunraven  has  a  shooting- 
box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  prettily  situated,  and 
commanding  fine  views.  Two  miles  further  is  Pontneddfechan, 
i>.  the  Bridge  on  the  Lesser  Neath,  pronounced  and  com- 
monly spelt  Pontneathvauffhan,  a  small  hamlet  with  a  tolerable 
inn,  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  Beyond,  Craiff-y-DinaSy 
a  lofty  rock  of  singular  form,  rising  abruptly  among  the 
surrounding  mountains,  presents  a  grand  and  pleasing  object. 
Ascend  the  rock  by  a  narrow  and  steep  road,  and  from  the 
summit  look  down  upon  the  Marquis  of  Bute's  beautiful 
nursery  plantations,  from  which  have  sprung  the  countless 
larch  and  other  trees  which  clothe  the  adjacent  hills  and  slopes. 
Proceed  by  a  rough  track,  nearly  two  miles,  to  the  Upper 
Cilhepste  cataract ;  but  before  descending  to  the  fall,  pause  to 
observe  the  extensive  prospect  here  disclosed — the  vale  of 
Neath,  the  country  around  Swansea,  the  Mimibles  point  and 
lighthouse,  the  roadstead  and  vessels  at  anchor,  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  distant  coast  of  Somerset 
and  Devon.  The  Upper  Cilheptte  is  a  grand  sheet  of  water, 
and  owing  to  the  abrupt  form  of  the  ledge  of  rock  over  which 
it  flows,  it  is  projected  to  such  a  distance  from  the  cliff  as  to 
leave  a  passage  behind,  wide  enough  to  allow  of  persons  walk- 
ing, and  even  riding,  beneath  the  watery  arch.  A  descent 
extremely  steep,  and  somewhat  hazardous,  leads  to  the  fall 
named  the  Lower  Cilhepste.  It  is,  more  accurately,  a  series 
of  falls,  and  the  total  height  is  not  less  than  300  feet.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  portion  in  the  whole  range,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  access  it  is  less  visited  than  other 
parts.  Next  proceed  to  the  falls  on  the  Mellte  river,  called 
the  Clungwyns.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  truly  beautiful 
— the  middle  one  particularly  grand — aU  of  different  character 
from  those  previously  visited  ;  and  the  surrounding  scenery, 
with  less  of  picturesque  beauty,  has  far  more  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur.  The  path  is  intricate  and  not  easily  found  without 
a  guide.  In  passing  from  the  middle  to  the  highest  of  these 
three  falls,  it  is  necessary  either  to  cross  the  river  by  stepping 
or  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  or,  if  the  water  be  too  deep  to 
allow  of  this,  to  return  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  make  a 
circuit  of  nearly  a  mile,  in  order  to  pass  an  obstructing  cliflf. 
Above  the  highest  Clungwyn,  the  character  of  the  scenery  is 
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entirely  changed :  and  the  river  has  a  tranquil  conrse,  over  a 
pebbly  bed,  and  through  verdant  meadows.  At  about  a  mile 
from  this  point,  a  view  of  the  village  and  church  of  Ystradr 
fellte  opens,  and  here  a  short  and  steep  descent  conducts  to 
the  entrance  of  Porth-yr-Ogof,  or  the  cavern  of  Ctpm  Porth, 
This  is  a  stupendoos  natural  cavern  or  tunnel,  43  feet  wide, 
20  feet  high,  and  extending  in  length  more  than  half-armile, 
through  which  the  Mellte  rolls  its  darkened  waters.  There 
is  light  enough  to  allow  of  entering  a  short  distance,  and  with 
the  aid  of  torches  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  three  or  four 
hundred  yards.  To  observe  satisfactorily  what  has  been  thus 
barely  mentioned,  will  require  the  whole  of  a  long  summer 
day,  and  much  must  be  reserved  for  another.  Carriages  or 
horses  should  be  in  waiting  near  Cwm  Forth,  for  returning  to 
either  the  Angel  at  Pontneddfechan,  or  the  Lamb  and  Flag 
at  Qlyn  Neath.  The  former  has  the  more  convenient  situa- 
tion. 

The  early  hours  of  the  next  day  may  be  well  occupied  in 
the  following  ramble  : — Passing  over  the  bridge  which  crosses 
the  Neath,  go  a  short  distance  along  the  tram-road,  to  a  mill 
erected  for  rolling  sand,  and  here  take  a  view  of  Craig-y-Dinas^ 
before  mentioned,  observing  its  peculiar  character  and  most 
romantic  form,  especially  in  its  relation  to  surrounding  objects. 
Proceed  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Dinas  rock,  and  soon 
reach  another  natural  curiosity,  named  Bwct-maen,  or  the  stone 
bow,  sometimes  also  called  the  Chair  of  the  Witch.  This  is 
magnificent  ;  a  precipitous  rock  of  the  boldest  character, 
forming  the  segment  of  a  large  circle,  the  marble  strata  of 
which  it  consists  all  preserving  the  same  direction.  Its  height 
,  is  about  90  feet,  and  its  breadth  about  70  feet.  Unless  there 
should  be  a  flood,  go  up  the  bed  of  the  Sychnant  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  glen  through  which  that  little  stream  flows  ; 
ascend  a  steep  bank,  cross  the  rock  to  the  valley  of  the  Mellte, 
and  return  downward  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  Pont- 
neddfechan. This  is  a  delightful  ramble,  exhibiting  a  variety 
of  beauty  rarely  excelled.  It  may  possibly  occupy  three 
hours,  allowing  ample  time  for  deliberate  observation  and 
occasional  resting. 

The  next  object  is  the  falls  of  the  Perddyn,  The  first  of 
these,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  is  called  Tsgwd 
Einon  Gam^  and  if  seen  under  favourable  circumstances  can- 
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not  fail  to  excite  the  liigliest  admiration.  The  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  surrounding  cliffs,  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  waving 
foliage  above,  and  the  furious  waters  tearing  and  dashing  over 
the  ledge  of  dark  rock,  and  then  precipitously  falling  in  an 
unbroken  sheet,  from  an  elevation  of  more  than  80  feet,  into 
the  apparently  unfathomable  abyss  below,  all  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  scene  most  exciting  and  impressive.  The  river  above 
this  fall  is  well  worth  visiting,  there  being  some  very  bold 
rapids  ;  but  to  avoid  excessive  fatigue,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
take  the  course  usually  chosen  by  the  guides,  who,  after  con- 
ducting to  the  Einon  Gam,  return  down  the  river  to  Tsgwd 
OwladiSy  or  the  Lady's  Fall.  The  height  of  this  cascade  is 
not  more  than  30  feet,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  singular 
elegance  and  surpassing  beauty.  Near  to  it  there  was,  until 
lately,  a  celebrated  Logan,  or  Eocking-stone,  of  20  tons  weight, 
so  exactly  poised  as  to  be  moved  by  a  finger  ;  but  it  was  dis- 
placed and  destroyed,  in  wanton  mischief,  by  a  party  of  rail- 
way labourers.  The  course  down  the  river  Perddyn  is  full 
of  the  richest  beauty,  and  there  are  two  falls  on  the  river 
Neath. 

The  Vale  of  Neath  Railway  affords  a  view  of  the  scenery 
of  the  valley.  It  follows  very  much  the  direction  of  the  road 
and  river  as  follows  : — Neath,  Aberdulais,  Resolven,  Glyn 
Neath,  Hirwain,  and  Merthyr  Tydfil ;  the  distance  is  23  miles, 
and  the  time  occupied  by  the  journey  is  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

MERTHYR   TYDFIL 

[Hotels:  Bash;  Castle.] 
Prom  Neath,  23  m.  (1  hr.  8m.);  Swansea,  30  m.  (1  hr.  30  m.) 

is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Tydfil,  daughter  of  Brychan, 
Prince  of  Breconshire,  who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  was 
murdered  here  in  the  5th  century  by  a  party  of  pagan  Saxons. 
Being  venerated  as  a  sainted  martyr,  a  church  was  dedicated 
to  her  as  Tydfil  the  Martyr,  and  hence  the  appellation  of  the 
place,  Merthyr  Tydfil.  It  is  not,  however,  from  any  relation 
to  antiquity  that  the  place  has  interest  and  importance,  but 
rather  as  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  modem 
creations  of  manufacturing  enterprise.  Situated  in  a  wild  part 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  Glamorganshire,  barren  of  every- 
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thin^  excopt  suhtemincaii  wealth,  it  was  kno^ii  in  distaiit 
times  as  a  placi:  ftir  the  smelting  of  iron-ore,  but  the  operatioiis 
were  never  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  phice  le- 
mainecl  an  inconsiderable  village  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  a  gentle- 
man of  much  activity  and  energy,  having  obtained  a  long  kaae 
of  a  large  tract  of  iron  and  c^al  country,  and  entered  into  a 
contract  with  government  for  supplying  the  arsenals  with 
cannon,  great  works  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  dia- 
trict,  which  rapidly  diffused  industry  and  attracted  popolation. 
After  acquiring  an  immense  fortune,  Mr.  Bacon  disposed  of 
the  tract  in  separate  leases  to  various  parties.  The  laxgest 
portion,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  lydfil, 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Crawshay,  whose  spirit  and 
intelligence  speedily  raised  the  operations  in  iron  to  such 
magnitude  and  perfection,  that  this  spot  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom  for  this  important  branch  of 
national  manufacture.  There  are  now  four  establishments  on 
a  large  scale,  with  nearly  60  blast-furnaces,  each  of  which 
commonly  yields  about  80  tons  of  iron  in  a  week.  The  amount 
paid  for  wages  in  these  four  establishments  exceeds  a  million 
sterling  annually.  The  populous  town  which,  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  has  sprung  into  existence,  was,  until  lately,  a 
shapeless  unsiglitly  cluster  of  wretched  dingy  dwellings  ;  but 
having  in  recent  years  undergone  much  improvement  as  well 
as  extension,  it  now  contains  some  regular,  well-built  streets, 
a  court-house,  a  market-house,  several  elegant  private  resi- 
dences, a  large  number  of  respectable  shops,  four  churches, 
and  not  fewer  than  thirty-six  dissenting  chapels.  It  has,  by 
means  of  botli  canal  and  railway,  facilities  for  communication 
with  the  port  of  Cardiff.  Similar  operations  in  coal  and  iron 
are  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  circumjacent  district,  par- 
ticularly at  Aberdare  and  Hirwaun,  which  are  to  the  west ; 
at  Runmey  and  Tredegar  on  the  east ;  and  along  the  Taff 
Vale,  southward  ;  all  these  places  being  likewise  connected 
with  the  coast  by  canal  and  railway.  Merthyr  has  a  commo- 
dious market-house,  occupying  about  two  acres  of  land  :  the 
principal  market  is  on  Saturday.  It  returns  one  representa- 
tive to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  borough  comprising  the 
entire  parishes  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  and  Aberdare  and  the  ham- 
let of  Coed-y-Cymmer.  The  population  of  the  parish  is 
49^794 ;  of  the  borough,  8S,875. 
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The  following  mansions  are  in  the  vicinity:  Cyfarthfa 
Castle,  William  Crawshay,  Esq. ;  Dowlais  House,  the  late  Sir 
John  Guest;  Pefnry-darran  House  (late)  Alderman  William 
Thompson,  M.P. ;  Duffryn,  Henry  Austyn  Bruce,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
Aherammon,  Crawshay  Bailey,  Esq. ;  Plymouth  House,  Anthony 
Hill,  Esq. ;  OwaUodry-Oarth,  William  Meyrick,  Esq. ;  and 
Gadlys,  George  Rowland  Morgan,  Esq.  About  three  miles 
from  Merthyr  to  the  north,  and  half-a-mile  out  of  the  old 
road  over  the  moimtains  to  Brecon,  is  the  very  ancient  castle 
of  Morlais,  much  dilapidated.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  princes 
of  Brecon,  and  was  dismantled  by  the  Parliamentary  army  in 
the  17th  century. 

SWAN&EA. 

[Hotels:  Mackworth  Arms;  Castle;  Cameron  Arms,  etc.] 
Distances:  Llanelly,  9^  miles;  Carmarthen,  80;  Neath,  7;  Merthyr,  SO. 

This  town,  claiming  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
in  South  Wales,  is  advantageously  and  beautifully  situated, 
between  two  lofty  hills,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tawe, 
which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  lai^e  burden,  and  in  the 
centre  of  a  noble  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Swansea 
Bay  extends  from  E.  to  W.  9  miles,  is  dieltered  from  the 
most  unfavourable  winds  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hiUs,  and  its 
western  extremity  forms  the  Mumbles  roadstead,  so  well 
known  to  mariners  frequenting  the  Bristol  Channel  Being 
near  the  efflux,  of  the  river  Tawe,  the  Welsh  name  of  the  town 
is  Ahertawe,.  Swansea  is  an  ancient  borough  town,  having 
received  a  number  of  charters  in  different  reigns.  It  is  at 
present  governed  by  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  six 
aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  With  Neath,  Lloughor, 
Aberavon,  and  Kenfig,  it  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
The  population  of  the  parish  amounts  to  33,972  ;  of  the 
borough  to  41,606.  The  town  has  risen,  with  a  rapidity  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  the  principality,  from  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  place  to  a  high  degree  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  importance  ;  being  indebted  for  its  advance- 
ment and  prosperity,  not  less  to  the  mineral  treasures  abound- 
ing in  its  neighbourhood,  than  to  its  highly  advantageous 
maritime  situation.  The  vast  stores  of  coal  and  other  mineral 
productions  throughout  the  district,  combined  with  its  local 
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facilities  of  intercourse  hj  sea,  liave  led  to  the  establishment 
of  numerous  smelting-fumaces,  which  are  conducted  with  such 
complete  success,  that  Swansea  has  become  the  chief  seat  of 
the  copper  trade  in  Great  Britain^  The  number  of  tons  of 
copper-ore  smelted  annually  in  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at 
about  200,000,  ninerte^ths  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  manu- 
factured in  Swansea  and  its  vicinity.  In  addition  to  the  great 
copper  works,  there  are  extensive  manufactories  of  iron,  tin- 
plate,  zinc,  alkali,  and  patent  fuel ;  breweries,  potteries,  and 
yards  for  the  building  of  iron  and  other  ships.  The  principal 
exports  are  copper,  iron,  tin-plate,  coal,  culm,  patent  fuel, 
alkali,  and  earthenware;  and  the  imports  are  metallic  ores, 
timber,  tobacco,  hemp,  tallow,  flour,  grain,  etc  The  patent 
fuel,  which  is  made  and  exported  in  great  quantities,  is  a 
composttion  of  culm,  or  small  coal,  and  tar,  powerfully  com- 
pressed into  the  fotni  of  bricks,  and  much  used  in  steam- 
vessels,  x)articularly  such  as  are  required  to  take  long  voyages. 
The  situation  of  the  port  is  admirably  adapted  for  carrying 
on  an  extensive  commerce ;  and  for  its  improvement  veiy 
considerable  sums  are  annually  expended  under  the  authority 
of  acts  of  parliament.  A  judicious  plan  for  enlarging  this 
harbour,  recommended  by  Captain  Huddait,  F.R.S.,  has  been 
accomplished ;  a  stone  pier  and  embankment  of  about  300 
yards  having  been  built  on  the  western  side,  and  a  similar 
pier  of  600  yards  on  the  eastern  side,  leaving  an  opening  of 
80  yards  between  the  pier-heada ;  thus  forming  an  outer  har- 
bour, capable  of  holding  in  perfect  safety  many  himdred 
vessels.  A  lighthouse  and  a  station  for  pilots  have  been 
erected  on  the  western  pier,  rendering  the  entrance  safe  and 
convenient.  A  portion  of  the  harbour  has  been  converted  into 
a  float,  forming  a  basin  of  about  ten  acres ;  and  commodious 
docks  have,  more  recently,  been  constructed,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating ships  of  the  largest  class.  At  the  N.E.  of  the 
harbour  is  Port  Tennant,  so  named  from  the  gentleman  by 
whom  it  was  projected,  and  at  whose  expense  it  was  con- 
structed in  the  year  1826.  It  contains  two  docks  of  sufB- 
cient  depth  for  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river,  at  Port  Tennant,  and  at  the  New  Cut,  are  spacious 
and  commodious  quays,  bonded  warehouses,  stores,  a  dry  dock, 
and  a  patent  slip  equal  to  the  repairing  of  ships  of  600  tons 
burthen.     By  means  of  canals  and  tram-roads,  the  port  has 
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commmiication  with  the  interior  of  Glamorganshire  and  the 
adjacent  counties ;  and  the  recent  completion  of  the  South 
Wales  Eailway,  with  its  extensive  system  of  ramification, 
facilitating  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
operates  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  town  and  harbour. 
There  are  also  numerous  steam-packets  to  and  from  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Tenby,  Milford,  and  Dfracombe.  The  trade  of  the 
port,  which  during  the  last  forty  years  has  steadily  increased, 
is  now  advancing  with  augmented  rapidity  ;  and  it  seems  not 
imreasonable  to  expect  that  Swansea,  already  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  wiU  ere  long  rank 
with  the  busiest  and  most  prosperous  seaports  of  Britain. 

The  town  of  Swansea  is,  in  general,  well  planned  and 
built,  and  having  great  advantages  of  situation,  it  presents  a 
striking  appearance.  From  either  of  the  adjacent  heights 
called  Kilvey  Hill,  and  the  Craig,  a  good  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  whole  town,  its  beautiful  bay,  and  the  surroimd- 
ing  coimtry.  There  are  three  churches  in  the  town,  and 
others  in  the  Suburbs  ;  none  of  them  being  at  all  remarkable 
for  their  architecture.  The  parish  church,  St.  Mary's,  has  some 
good  old  monuments,  removed  from  an  ancient  church  which 
fell  in  the  year  1739.  St  John's  church,  rebuilt  in  1825, 
was  formerly  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem. 
At  Sketty,  a  village  near  the  town,  a  pretty  church,  built  at 
the  expense  of  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  was  opened  in  Novem- 
ber 1850.  Dissenters  of  various  denominations  have  not 
fewer  than  18  chapels  in  the  town,  besides  many  in  Morriston 
and  other  suburbs. 

The  Castle^  formerly  distinguished  by  extent  and  strength, 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  1113  by  Henry  Beaumont, 
Earl  of  War^'ick,  a  Norman  leader.  The  principal  feature  is 
a  massive  quadrangular  tower,  remarkable  for  a  range  of  light 
arches  surroujiding  the  top,  and  supporting  a  parapet  which 
forms  a  connection  with  a  turret  at  each  angle.  In  adapting 
parts  of  the  structure,  at  different  periods,  to  the  purposes  of 
a  town-hall,  a  market-house,  a  gaol,  barracks,  and  warehouses, 
the  original  plan  has  been  obscured,  and  being  now  closely 
surrounded  by  other  erections,  it  is  nearly  concealed  from 
observation.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  as 
Baron  of  Gower. 

The  Tovm-hall  is  a  beautiful  Grecian  structure  of  Ba*3i. 
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stone,  erected  by  the  corporatioii  in  1825,  and  greatly  enlarged 
in  1848.  It  includes  all  the  requisite  offices  and  apartments 
for  the  magisterial  business  of  the  town  and  county.  The  Royal 
Institution  of  Sovih  Wales  possesses  a  large  and  elegant  builds 
ing,  the  principal  front  of  which  extends  100  feet,  having  in 
the  centre  a  prostyle  portico  of  four  fluted  Ionic  colimins.  It 
contains  a  valuable  library,  museums  of  zoology,  antiquities, 
and  mineralogy,  a  theatre  for  lectures,  a  laboratory,  a  council- 
room,  and  other  apartments.  The  Markets  of  Swansea  are  pro- 
verbially excellent.  The  principal  market-buildings,  extending 
in  length  320  feet,  and  in  breadth  220  feet,  are  erected  on 
ground  given  to  the  corporation  by  the  late  C.  R.  Jones,  Esq. 
They  were  opened  in  1830,  and  a  fish-market  was  added  in 
1847.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  stated  market-days. 
There  are  many  other  public  buildings,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  mentioned — Custom-house,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Theatre,  Assembly-rooms,  Police  Office,  Barracks,  House  of 
Correction,  Union  Poorhouse,  Infirmary,  House  of  Industry, 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  four  counties.  Free  Qrammar  School, 
National  and  British  Schools,  and,  in  connection  with  these. 
Training  and  Normal  Institutions. 

Swansea  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  and  for  this 
purpose  its  shore  is  admirably  adapted  ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  to  persons  seeking  health  it  is  rendered  in  a  less 
degree  attractive  by  the  smoke  and  noxious  effluvia  which,  in 
some  states  of  wind,  are  brought  in  from  the  copper  and  chemi- 
cal works  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  building  for  warm 
sea-water  and  vapour  baths,  but  it  is  small,  and  in  all  respects 
unworthy  of  the  town.  Two  newspapers  are  published,  namely, 
the  Cambrian  and  the  Sioansea  and  Glamorgan  Herald.  The 
town  is  continually  undergoing  improvements,  and  there  is 
a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  activity,  and  public 
spirit,  which  ensures  further  advancement.  The  rides  and 
walks  in  the  vicinity  are  numerous  and  pleasing  ;  aquatic 
excursions  are  frequently  made  to  the  Mumbles,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast  ;  and  there  ^re  annually  sailing  matches 
and  other  sports.  In  various  directions  from  the  town  there  are 
numerous  mansions  and  villas,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
noticed  in  addition  to  those  named  in  the  several  other 
routes  to  and  from  Swansea : — Singleton,  John  Henry 
Vivian,    Esq. ;     Veranda^    Henry    Hussey    Vivian,    Esq.  ; 
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Farh^  QeoTge  Byng  Morris,  Esq. ;  Skeity  ffall,  Lewis 
MJjgfi  Dillwyn,  Esq. ;  Park  Wern,  Lewis  Llewelyn  Dillwyn 
Seaitkfiddy  Ireland  Jones,  Esq. ;  Maesteg,  Pascoe    St. 
Qrenfell,  Esq. ;   Woodland  Castle,  J.  D.  Bei-rington,  Esq. ; 
^enricB  CasU^^  a  R  M.  Talbot,  Esq. 
le  copper-works  and  other  manufactories  are  situated 
the  rides  of  the  river,  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
;  and  here  the  atmosphere  is  beclouded  and  vitiated 
fames  of  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic,  etc.  ;  and  the  face  of 
itiy,  deprived  of  its  verdure,  is  rendered  barren  and 
Ly.     It  is,  however,  affirmed  that  the  health  of  the 
people  is  not  injuriously  affected,  and  that  a  full 
proportion  of  them  attain  an  old  age. 
feots  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  archaeolo- 
in  the  vicinity,  which  have  attracted  the  visits  of 
itish  Association   and   the    Cambrian   Archaeological 
Many  of  these  are  included  in  the  district  of  Gower, 
a  notice  is  subjoined.     Suitable  conveyances  and  all 
dualities  for  the  excursion  may  be  readily  obtained 

EZOURSION  THROUGH  GoWER. 

peninsular  extremity  of  Glamorganshire  S.W.  from 
is  named  Gower.  Interesting  peculiarities  in  the 
Ihy  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants  ;  the  remains  of  ancient 
pHtestnzei  British,  Roman,  and  Norman,  with  which  it 
Muds  ;  and  the  extremely  romantic  character  of  its  rocky 
ll^  render  it  highly  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  Like 
lltot  of  Pembrokeshire  previously  noticed,  this  division  of 
■taoiganahiie  is  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of 
Inungs,  who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Between 
1^  sew  settlers  and  the  native  Welsh  mutual  jealousy  and 
Ifetionty  occasioned  complete  alienation  ;  and  the  colonists, 
lidning  much  of  their  own  national  characteristics,  adopted 
ft:  language  of  the  English,  by  whom  they  were  countenanced 
4  assisted.  Rarely  intermarrying  with  the  Welsh,  and 
Uing  comparatively  little  intercourse  with  them  or  with 
^"^  they  are  still  peculiar  in  dialect  and  dress,  and  even,  to 
d^;ree,  in  their  physical  appearance  ;  thus  continuing  a 
ct  people  after  the  lapse  of  750  years.  Their  language, 
illy  Sfiixon,  includes  a  number  of  obsolete  English  terms, 
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and  many  words  of  Teutonic  origin.  Specimens  of  Flemish 
architecture  meet  the  eye  in  every  part  of  the  district.  In 
making  a  circuit  from  Swansea^  the  following  objects  of  in- 
terest will  be  observed.  OystermotUh  Castle,  built  by  Heniy 
Beaumont,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  a  majestic  ruin  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Standing  on  a  picturesque  eminence,  backed  by  broken 
cliffs  of  limestone,  it  forms  a  striking  and  stately  object  from  the 
road  between  Swansea  and  the  Mumbles .  The  village  of  Oyster- 
mouth,  overshadowed  by  a  range  of  limestone  rock,  is  said  to  be 
secluded  from  a  sight  of  the  sun  during  three  months  in  the 
year.  The  oyster-fishery  gives  employment  to  about  400  men. 
The  Mumbles,  a  small  primitive  town,  or  more  properly 
village,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  abounds  with  many 
romantic  and  beautiful  scenes.  The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Mermaid,  the  George,  and  Ship  and  Castle  ;  and  there  are 
numerous  lodging-houses.  From  the  hotels  omnibuses  run  to 
and  from  Swansea,  meeting  the  up  and  down  trains.  The  road 
skirts  the  bay,  and  affords  a  delightful  drive  of  about  6  miles, 
passing  a  number  of  pretty  seats  and  villas,  including  Single- 
ton Abbey,  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  and  Woodlands 
Castle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Berrington.  The  beach  at  Caswell, 
though  not  very  extensive,  is  broad  and  spacious,  presenting 
a  firm  and  even  surface  of  sand.  A  large  and  commodious 
boarding-house  has  also  been  erected,  which  commands  delight- 
ful views  of  the  bay  and  adjacent  scenery  ;  on  fine  days  the 
Devonshire  coast  is  quite  visible,  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances Ilfracombe  and  Lundy  Island.  The  number  of  vessels 
which  daily  leaves  Swansea  and  the  Mumbles  gives  great  in- 
terest and  animation  to  the  scene.  This  bay  is  entirely  pro- 
tected from  the  east,  north-east,  north,  and  north-west  winds,  by 
the  bold  coast  which  surrounds  it.  There  are  several  objects  of 
interest  in  the  locality,  and  some  easy  excursions  may  be  made, 
among  which  are  those  to  PwUdu  point  and  bay,  and  Bishop- 
stone  valley.  On  the  way  from  Pwlldu  by  the  cliffs  towards 
Oxwich  are  two  caverns  of  great  interest,  the  first  called  Bacon 
Hole,  the  second  Mitchen  Hole,  which  is  the  largest  and  very 
dissimilar ;  each  fronts  the  sea,  and  both  are  diflScult  and  dan- 
gerous of  access  from  the  land  without  a  guide,  who  may  be 
obtained  at  Pwlldu.  But  the  easiest  and  best  way  is  to  employ 
a  boat,  and  enter  them  at  low  water.  Mumbles  Head  is  a  bold 
rocky  projection,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
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the  navigation  of  which  it  facilitates  by  a  noble  lighthouse, 
whose  fixed,  brilliant,  white  light  is  discerned  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. As  a  natural  place  of  shelter  for  shipping,  the  bay 
within  this  headland  is  surpassed  by  none  on  the  British 
coasts.  From  the  rock  behind  the  village  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  ocean  and  of  the  deeply-indented  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
About  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  the  Mumbles 
Head  is  Langland  Bay,  famed  for  the  number  and  variety  of 
its  shells.  About  one  mile  westward  beyond  Langland  by 
the  cliffs,  and  two  by  the  village  of  Newton,  is  the  charming 
little  bay  of  Caswell,  Penard  Castle  is  a  weather-beaten  ruin, 
standing  on  a  rocky  cliff,  at  the  extremity  of  a  barren  sandy 
heath.  Two  round  towers  and  some  fragments  of  an  embat- 
tled wall  are  the  only  remains.  At  Oxwich  Bay,  terminating 
at  Oxwith  Pointy  the  coast  is  singularly  wild  and  romantic, 
abounding  with  curious  caverns  and  rocky  promontories ;  and 
here  are  the  ruins  of  a  castellated  mansion,  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Cefn  Bryn  is  a  long  mountain- 
ridge,  upon  the  N.E  side  of  which  is  a  vast  cromlech,  con- 
sisting of  a  prodigious  mass  of  lapis  molaris,  computed  to 
weigh  from  20  to  25  tons,  supported  by  a  number  of  upright 
stones  of  the  same  description.  The  common  people  call  it 
Arthur^s  Stoney  and  ascribe  the  placing  of  the  immense  mass 
to  the  prodigious  strength  of  that  renowned  hero,  who  was 
slain  at  the  battls  of  Camlan,  a.d.  540.  Many  other  vestiges 
of  Druidical  times  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Gower  Arms  is  a  commodious  inn,  built  by  Captain  Penrice, 
the  only  resting-place  for  those  whose  excursion  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  more  distant  parts  of  Qower.  It  is  situated  8 
miles  from  Swansea,  6  from  Oystermouth,  and  2  from  the 
base  of  the  eastern  end  of  Cefn  Bryn.  Penrice  Castle  is  the 
splendid  mansion  of  C  K.  Mansel  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  near  to 
the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress  of  which  there  are  some  slight 
remains.  The  flower-garden  at  this  place  is  justly  celebrated. 
Stout  Sally  in  the  parish  of  Reynoldstone,  to  the  west  of 
Penrice,  is  the  elegant  residence  of  E.  R.  Wood,  Esq.  In  the 
grounds  is  an  immense  cavern,  penetrating  a  limestone  rock, 
capacious  enough  to  receive  2000  persons.  Worm^s  Head^  and 
Rhossili  village  form  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The 
promontory  extends  more  than  a  mile,  and  as  at  half-flood  the 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  shore  is  under  water,  it 
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then  becomes  an  island.  It  should  be  visited  at  low-water, 
for  the  sake  of  examining  its  curions  rocks.  Proceeding 
northward,  reach  Llangemiyddy  the  site  of  a  priory,  which,  in 
1441,  was  granted  to  AUsouls  College,  Oxford.  Next  in 
order  is  Llanmadoc  Mill,  which  commands  a  good  view  of 
Carmarthen  bay  on  one  side,  and  Swansea  bay  on  the  other, 
and  has  on  its  summit  vestiges  of  a  Boman  encampment. 
Thence,  3  miles  eastward,  on  the  return  to  Swansea,  is  Wehlei/ 
Castle,  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength.  Being  difficult  of 
access,  it  is  not  often  visited.  This  circuit  of  the  district  of 
Gower  extends  to  between  40  and  50  miles.  Over  the  whole 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  lord  paramount  of  the  seigniory. 

In  proceeding  from  Swansea,  we  cross  the  neck  of  Gower 
Point,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  to 

LLWCHWR,  OR  LLOUGHOR, 

[HoUl:  Globe.] 

sometimes  called  also  Castell  Llwchwr,  a  small  town  and  port, 
situated  on  the  E.  side  and  near  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  which,  for  a  considerable  distance,  forms  a 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan. 
The  wide  estuary  below  is  called  the  Burry.  A  ferry,  long 
established  here,  and  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  was 
superseded  by  a  wooden  bridge.  CoUieries  and  copper-works 
surround  the  town.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Leucarum  of 
Antoninus,  and  the  fifth  Roman  station  on  the  road  named 
Julia  Strata.  It  has  the  shell  of  a  quadrangular  castle,  situ- 
ated on  a  mound,  with  the  remains  of  a  double  trench  by 
which  it  was  defended.  It  appears  that  this  fortress  was 
built  in  1099,  by  Henry  Beaumont,  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  de- 
stroyed by  two  sons  of  Gryifydd  ap  Rhys  in  1115  ;  and  re- 
built by  Hugh  le  Despenser  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  An 
old  house,  called  the  Sanctuary,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Lloughor  is  one  of  the 
boroughs  in  the  Swansea  district.     Population,  1238. 

PoNTARDULAis  is  a  bridge  crossing  the  river  Dulais  at  its 

junction  with  the  Lloughor.     Close  to  the  bridge  is  an  inn, 

which  is  a  posting-house  on  the  upper  or   northern  road 

between  Carmarthen  and  Swansea.   It  is  a  good  fishing  station, 

and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  much  beautiful  scenery. 
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Three  miles  further  is 

LLANELLY. 

[Hotels:  Slepney  Anns ;  Thomas  Anns.] 
9^  miles  from  Swansea. 

Extensive  and  productive  coal-mines^  the  establishment 
of  large  copper  and  iron  works^  and  the  excellence  of  the 
harbour  and  docks,  have  combined  to  render  this  town  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  in  South  Wales.  Its 
interests  are  still  further  advanced  by  the  recent  construction 
of  railways  in  different  directions,  especially  into  the  centre 
of  the  rich  coal-field  in  the  N.E. ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
Llanelly  will,  at  no  distant  period,  become  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  ports  of  the  principality.  It  presents, 
however,  but  little  to  attract  or  to  detain  the  tourist.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built  on  a  creek  near  the  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan,  and  at  the  verge  of 
the  rich  mineral  basin  of  South  Wales.  Great  quantities  of 
excellent  coal  are  exported  to  France,  Spain,  and  die  Mediter- 
ranean ;  copper-ore  is  imported  from  Cornwall ;  and  the  manu- 
factured metal  is  sent  to'  Liverpool  and  other  English  ports. 
The  church  is  an  old  irregular  structure,  remarkable  as  hav- 
ing two  steeples,  one  terminating  in  a  spire,  and  the  other  in 
an  embattled  parapet.  Within  the  parish  are  several  chapels 
of  ease.  Dissenters  of  various  denominations  are  numerous, 
and  have  large  places  of  worship.  The  markets  are  held  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  Llanelly  is  a  parliamentary  borough, 
contributory  to  the  Carmarthen  district.  The  population  of 
the  parish  amounts  to  17,279. 

From  Llanelly  we  proceed  along  Burry  Inlet  and  Pembrey 
Point  to  Kidwelly,  a  distance  of  10  miles. 

KIDWELLY 

[Hotel:  Pelican.! 

is  a  market-town,  1 1  miles  S.  from  Carmarthen,  divided  by 
the  river  Gwendraeth-fach  into  two  townships.  The  part 
distinguished  as  Old  Kidwelly  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls,  with  three  gates,  one  of  which  is  yet  standing,  but 
nearly  all  the  houses  have  fallen  to  decay.    New  Kidwelly  .^cs^ 
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the  E.  ride  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a  good  rtone 
bri(l;{e,  has  a  few  goud  houses  in  addition  to  many  of  an 
inferior  class.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  working  coal, 
smelting  iron,  and  making  tin-plate.  It  is  not  a  place  of 
much  tnuie,  the  river  being  liable  to  obstructions,  notwith- 
standing costly  efforts  for  its  improvement  made  by  Eail 
Cawdor,  who  is  the  principal  proprietor.  There  is,  however, 
canal  communication  with  Pembrey,  where  there  is  a  com- 
modious quay  ;  and  it  is  connected  by  both  canal  and  railway 
with  LlaneUy,  which  has  a  flourishing  and  increasing  trade. 
Kidwelly  has  a  weekly  market,  and  the  population  amounts 
to  1648.  On  a  rocky  eminence,  overlooking  the  old  town, 
stands  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  soon  after  the  Norman 
Cont^uest,  and  now  a  large  and  imposing  ruin,  in  tolerable 
preservation,  with  some  of  its  apartments  entire,  and  flights 
of  steps  not  greatly  injured.  The  west  gateway  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  architecture,  and  some  of  the  towers  at  the  angles 
retain  their  arched  roofs  of  stone.  The  whole  structure  has 
an  aspect  of  solemn  magnificence.  The  battlements  affoid 
good  views  of  Carmarthen  bay,  and  of  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Towy.  The  church  is  an  old  cruciform 
edifice,  which  has  been  allowed  to  sink  into  a  state  of  decay, 
the  transepts  being  in  ruins,  and  the  centre  aisle  being  the 
only  part  which  can  be  used  for  divine  service.  Not  far  from 
the  church  are  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  priory. 

From  Kidwelly  we  proceed  northwards,  by  the  estuary  of 
the  river  Towy. 

About  4}  miles  in  this  direction   is   Ferry  side  station, 
opposite  which  is 

LLANSTEPHAN, 

t.e,  St.  Stephen's  Church,  a  pleasant  village  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Towy,  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  It  has  a 
sainted  well,  formerly  in  high  repute ;  but  it  is  noticed 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  picturesque  and  venerable  ruins  of 
Llanstephan  Castle,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  bold  bill,  the 
precipitous  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  Its  broken 
walls  enclose  a  large  area,  and  there  are  indications  of  earthen 
ramparts  by  which  these  appear  to  have  been  surrounded. 
This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Uchtryd,  Prince  of 
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Meiiion,  in  1138,  but  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  Flemings.  From  them  it  was  taken  by  the  sons  of 
Gryffydd  ap  Rhys,  Prince  of  South  Wales  ;  and  so  vigorously 
was  it  maintained  by  them,  that  the  utmost  force  which  the 
foreigners  could  raise  was  unable  to  recover  it  In  latter 
times  likewise,  it  successfully  withstood  some  formidable 
assaults,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  fortress  of  great 
strength. 

Llanstephan  is  within  7  miles  of  Carmarthen,  and  often 
visited  by  parties  from  that  town.  For  description  of  Car- 
marthen, which  ia  b^  miles  from  Ferry  side,  see  page  277. 

From  Carmarthen  the  railway  proceeds  straight  west- 
wards, passing  at  the  distance  of  8^  miles, 

ST.  CLEAR'S,  OR  ST.  CLARE, 

[Hotels:  Blue  Boar ;  Swan.    8^  miles  fh>in  CarmartLen.] 

a  straggling  and  rather  populous  village,  situated  in  a  val- 
ley, in  which  the  river  TH  receives  its  tributaries,  the 
Gynin  and  the  Dewi-fawr.  Being  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  formed  by  the  confluence  of  these  rivers,  it  is  acces- 
sible for  vessels  of  60  or  80  tons.  It  formerly  possessed  a 
castle,  distinguished  as  a  meeting-place  of  Welsh  bards ; 
and  a  priory  of  Cluniac  monks,  founded  in  the  year  1291. 
There  are  no  visible  remains  of  either  of  these  buildings, 
but  an  artificial  mound  is  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
former.  This  neighbourhood  was  the  principal  rendezvous  of 
the  leaders  in  the  "Rebecca"  riots  of  1843,  formerly  noticed. 

About  2  miles  below  St.  Clear's,  where  the  Tdf  receives 
another  tributary,  the  Cywyn,  is  the  village  of  Llanfihangel 
Abercywyn,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  are  three  remarkable 
tombs,  regarded  by  the  peasantry  with  superstitious  veneration. 
Tradition  relates  that  three  holy  palmers,  meeting  here  in  great 
destitution,  prepared  for  themselves  three  graves,  agreeing  that 
two  of  them  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  the  third,  after 
burying  them,  should  lie  down  in  the  remaining  grave,  and  pull 
over  it  a  large  stone  ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  was  done  ;  but  the 
last  stone  is  imperfectly  placed,  as  though  the  strength  of  the 
poor  man  had  failed  before  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
peninsula  in  which  this  village  is  situated  is,  according  to  local 
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belief^  free  from  nozions  and  venomonB  creatures,  excepting 
when  these  tombstones  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  be  over- 
ran with  weeds.  Two  miles  farther  south  is  Llaughame, 
[Hotel :  CasUe]  a  small  but  neat  town,  occupying  a  sequestered 
situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  T&fl  Here  are  tiie  well- 
preserved  remains  of  a  Norman  castle,  believed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  year  1100.  In  1215  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Prince  Llewelyn,  by  whom  it  was  nearly  destroyed.  Subse- 
quently it  was  restored  by  Sir  Guido  de  Brian,  and  it  remained 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  numerous  Welsh  fortresses  which  were 
besieged  and  dismantled  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  ruins 
are  included  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  James  R  Starke,  Esq., 
and  the  corporation  have  recently  caused  a  very  pleasant  walk 
to  be  made  along  the  side  of  the  cliff,  opposite  the  ivy-covered 
castle,  from  which  there  is  an  excellent  view.  The  Sir  Guido 
mentioned  above  bequeathed  some  lands  to  the  town  ;  and  in 
the  church  is  preserved  a  purple  mantle,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear.  Llaughame 
gave  birth  to  the  eminent  divine  and  theological  writer,  Dr. 
Josiah  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  1799.  There 
is  a  ferry  across  the  estuary  to  Llanstephan.  At  low- water 
there  is  a  great  extent  of  sand,  which  abounds  with  curious 
shells,  some  of  them  very  uncommon.  Market  on  Friday. 
Population,  1868. 

A  short  run  of  5  miles  from  St.  Clear^s  brings  us  to 

Whitland, 

the  junction  station  for  Tenby  and  Pembroke,  the  former 
being  nearly  16  and  the  latter  25  miles  distant.  "Whitland  is 
famous  for  its  Abbey,  or  Ty  Gwyn  ar  Tdf^  (the  White  House 
on  the  Tave),  an  abode  of  White  monks,  much  celebrated  in 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  Here  it  was  that  Prince  Hyioel 
Ddd,  about  the  year  926,  held  a  council  of  military,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  civil  leaders,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Cam- 
brian laws.  The  code  of  Howel  the  Good,  although  abrogated 
in  1282,  is  still  in  existence.  Some  interesting  Druidical 
antiquities  remain  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  Hon.  W.  H. 
Yelverton  has  erected  a  modem  mansion  on  the-  site  of  Ty 
Gwyn, 
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At  Whitland  we  enter  the  county  of  Pembroke,  and  a 
run  of  5  miles  brings  us  to 

NARBERTH, 

{Hotels:  RutzenArms;  Golden  Lion.] 

a  busy  thriving  town,  containing  many  dwellings  of  great 
antiquity,  and  some  of  very  recent  date.  The  ruins  of  a 
Norman  castle  crown  the  summit  of  a  hill  at  the  entrance, 
and  have  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  This  fortress,  which 
was  evidently  of  considerable  extent,  was  built  in  the  12th 
century  by  Andrew  Perrott,  who  garrisoned  it  with  a  body  of 
Flemings,  then  lately  settled  in  this  county.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  March, 
and  on  the  attainder  of  that  nobleman  it  fell  to  the  crown. 
By  Henry  VIII.  it  was  given  to  Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas,  and 
Leland  calls  it  "  a  praty  pile  of  old  Sir  Reeses.'*  In  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  it  suffered  much  injury,  but  it  was  soon 
afterwards  repaired  and  inhabited.  The  manor  and  castle, 
and  all  the  privileges  annexed  to  them,  are  now  the  property 
of  Baron  de  Rutzen  of  Slebech  Hall,  who  has  built  a  market- 
house  and  a  large  hotel,  and  made  other  improvements  in 
the  town.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  there  are 
not  fewer  than  eight  annual  cattle-fairs.  It  is  a  parliamentary 
borough,  contributory  to  the  district  of  Haverfordwest,  and  is 
about  four  miles  from  the  Narberth  Road  station  of  the  South 
Wales  Railway.  Population  of  the  parish,  2546  ;  of  the 
borough,  1209. 

From  Narberth  we  proceed  directly  southwards  for  7 
mUes  to  the  village  of  Saundersfoot  {Inn:  Picton  Castle), 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  possessing  a  com- 
modious harbour  for  coal  vessels,  connected  with  the  collieries 
by  tram-roads.  Near  to  it  is  Amroth  Castle,  which  was  the 
feudal  residence  of  a  follower  of  Amulph  de  Montgomery. 
It  is  a  noble  mansion,  but  has  been  for  some  time  unoccupied. 
The  vicinity  is  richly  wooded. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  beyond  this  is 
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TENBY. 


{Hotels;  Coburgh ;  Gatehouse ;  White  Lion.] 
Pembroke,  11^  miles  ;  Whitland,  16. 

The  view  of  this  town,  when  approaching  it  from  the 
north,  is  striking,  and  singularly  beautiful  The  buildings 
are  disposed  upon  the  sides  and  ridge  of  a  long  and  narrow 
promontory,  which  curves  in  a  crescent  form  towards  the  east, 
and  terminates  in  a  peninsular  rock,  surmoimted  by  the  ruins 
of  a  castle.  In  the  centre  is  the  church  with  its  graceful 
spire  ;  and  beyond  are  the  Isle  of  Caldy,  Carmarthen  Bay, 
and  the  Bristol  Channel.  In  fine  weather  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire and  Lundy  Island  may  also  be  discerned.  The  old 
British  name  is  Dinhych  y  Pysgod^  which  signifies  the  Preci- 
pice or  "  Denbigh  "  of  Fishes  ;  thus  called  from  its  peculiar 
advantages  as  a  fishing  town,  and  also  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  town  of  Denbigh  in  North  Wales. 

It  was  originally  founded  by  the  Flemings,  whose  settle- 
ment in  Pembrokeshire,  in  the  12th  century,  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  Richard  Strong- 
bow  contributed  largely  to  the  improving  and  fortifying  of  the 
place.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  was  a  port  of  much 
commercial  importance,  and  during  her  reign  its  defences,  as 
a  military  post,  were  repaired  and  strengthened.  From  that 
period  it  declined  greatly,  and  at  length  it  was  nearl}'-  deserted  ; 
but  during  the  present  century  it  has  rapidly  revived,  and 
having  become  a  fashionable  resort  for  bathing,  it  has  extended 
far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  and  now  possesses  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  flourishing  modem  w^atering-place.  Its  advan- 
tages in  this  respect  are,  the  variety  of  its  aspects,  the  clear- 
ness of  the  water,  which  is  unpolluted  by  the  discharge  of  any 
river,  the  firmness  and  extent  of  its  sands,  the  purity  of  its  air, 
and  its  freedom  from  the  smoke  of  manufactories,  and  from 
the  bustle  of  more  frequented  seaports.  It  has,  besides,  pecu- 
liar attractions  for  the  artist,  in  the  picturesque  and  romantic 
character  of  the  limestone  rocks  along  the  irregular  line  of  the 
adjacent  coast ;  and  for  the  antiquary,  in  the  relics  of  ancient 
military  and  baronial  architecture  which  abound  in  this  remote 
district  of  the  kingdom,  and  may  be  reached  by  easy  walks  or 
rzdes  from  the  town. 
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The  old  town  of  Tenby  was  surronnded  by  walls,  con- 
siderable portions  of  which  remain,  together  with  some  of  the 
towers  by  which  they  were  defended.  Near  the  south  gate  a 
stone  in  the  wall  has  this  inscription,  '^  A.  1588,  E.  B.  30," 
in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  repairs  effected  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  the  castle-grounds  has  been 
erected  a  yery  handsome  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
Of  the  castle  the  remains  are  inconsiderable,  consisting  of  the 
keep,  on  the  most  elevated  ground,  apparently  a  Flemish 
structure,  and  now  used  as  a  signal  station  by  the  Preventive 
Service;  a  circular  bastion  overhanging  the  cliff;  an  embattled 
tower  which  formed  part  of  the  entrance ;  and  fragments  of 
the  wall  by  which  the  whole  was  enclosed.  The  views  ob- 
tained &opa  the  Castle  Hill  are  pleasing  and  diversified.  To- 
wards the  N.E.  are  the  beautiful  sweep  of  Carmarthen  Bay, 
the  whole  shore  of  Carmarthenshire,  and  a  portion  of  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  terminating  in  the  bold  insulated  pro- 
montory called  Worm's  Head,  which  is  18  miles  distant 
Monkstone  Point  is  a  conspicuous  headland  in  the  near  view, 
and  in  dear  weather  the  prospect  embraces  the  town  and 
castle  of  Eadwelly,  the  Black  Mountains  of  Carmarthenshire, 
40  miles  distant,  and  the  smoke  of  the  copper-works  near 
Swansea.  To  the  S.W.  appear  the  pretty  church  and  village 
of  Penally,  Giltar  Point,  and  the  islands  of  St.  Margaret  and 
Galdy. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  ancient  and  spacious, 
with  a  lofty  spire  which  serves  as  a  landmark  to  mariners.  It 
contains  a  number  of  monuments,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  one  of  alabaster,  curiously  sculptured,  in  memory  of 
John  and  Thomas  White,  who  were  enterprising  and  opulent 
merchants  of  this  place  in  the  15th  century.  Near  the 
church  is  a  small  but  elegant  arch,  built  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  still  bearing  two  shields,  with  his  arms  as 
Earl  of  Bichmond  and  King  of  England.  It  was  observable 
that  this  arch,  and  some  others  in  the  vicinity,  are  so  low  as 
not  to  admit  a  person  of  average  height  without  stooping, 
although  there  is  no  indication  of  the  earth  having  accumu- 
lated at  the  foundations.  An  interesting  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Julian,  at  one  time  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  at 
which  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  preservation  and  success 
of  the  fishermen  when  about  to  sail ;  and  where,  on  their  le- 
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Four  miles  from  Tenby  is  Moftwrhier^  nearly  two  mileB 
S.  of  which,  upon  the  coast,  is  the  small  Tillage  of  that 
name,  with  the  venerable  ruins  of  a  Norman  castle  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  L  The  remains  are  in  good  preservation, 
and  afford  a  fine  specimen  of  the  military  architecture  of  that 
period.  The  walls  are  lofty  and  embattled,  with  circulaz 
towers  at  the  angles,  and  a  larger  tower  and  watch-tnnet  at 
the  entrance.  All  the  windows  open  into  an  inner  coml 
The  whole  is  destitute  of  ornament,  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
its  construction,  strength  and  security  were  chiefly  considered. 
Although  in  an  exposed  situation,  and  near  to  the  scene  of 
many  conflicts,  it  has  never  been  assailed  by  a  hostile  force. 
Its  chief  interest,  however,  is  derived  from  its  having  been 
the  birthplace,  in  the  12th  century,  of  Oiraldtu  Cambreruii, 
of  the  princely  family  of  De  Barri,  the  renowned  topographer 
and  historian  of  Wales.  The  castle  is  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Milford.  About  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  same  station  is 
the  village  of  St  Florence. 

Next  comes  JLamphei/,  originally  Llanfi^dd,  where  are  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  seven  magnificent  palaces  formerly  attached 
to  the  see  of  St.  David's.  There  are  remains  of  several  large 
apartments,  and  of  a  chapel,  all  indicating  that  the  edifice  was 
distinguished  by  the  most  elaborate  and  elegant  architecture. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  alienated  from  the 
Episcopal  see,  and  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  Viscount 
Hereford,  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex,  from  whose  heirs  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Owens  of  Orielton.  Every  part  is 
rapidly  decaying.  Lamphey  Court,  the  modem  mansion  of 
Charles  Matthias,  Esq.,  is  contiguous  to  the  palace,  and  has 
extensive  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  laid  out  with  much 
taste.     The  old  cross  has  been  removed. 


PEMBROKE 

[Hotels  :  Golden  Lion ;  Green  Dragon.] 
Pembroke  Dock,  2  miles ;  Tenby,  9 J ;  Milford,  7 ;  Whitland,  25^. 

consists  principally  of  one  long  street  of  respectable  width, 
ascending  gradually,  and  terminating  at  a  rocky  point  which 
projects  into  one  of  the  navigable  creeks  of  Milford  Haven. 
The  town  was  formerly  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  slight 
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remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  The  castle  is  a  Norman 
structure  of  great  interest,  and  even  in  its  present  dilapidated 
state  a  magnificent  pile.  According  to  Caradoc  of  Llan- 
carfan,  a  fortress  was  erected  here  by  Amulph,  son  to  Roger 
de  Montgomery,  in  1094.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  L 
to  Gilbert  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  it  was 
extended  and  strengthened.  It  has  sustained  repeated  sieges, 
has  been  twice  burned,  and  at  different  times  repaired  and 
enlarged.  King  Henry  VH  was  bom  here.  In  the  civil  war 
it  was  garrisoned  for  the  Crown,  made  a  gallant  but  unsuccess- 
ful defence,  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  order  of  the  Parliament, 
it  was  dismantled.  The  keep,  or  principal  tower,  which  is 
lofty  and  of  beautiful  proportions,  is  nearly  perfect,  and  even 
retains  its  stone  roof.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  the 
chapel,  and  of  other  portions  of  the  structure.  Beneath  the 
chapel  is  an  enormous  cavern,  called  the  Wogan,  formerly 
communicating  with  tlie  castle  by  a  narrow  stair,  and  with 
the  river  by  a  sally-port.  The  whole  ruin  is  seen  to  greatest 
advantage  on  approaching  by  water. 

Pembroke  has  three  churches,  aU  ancient ;  and  in  the 
suburb  of  Monktown  are  some  remains  of  a  priory  founded 
in  1098.  There  are  no  other  buildings  requiring  notice. 
Pembroke  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Herbert  It 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  conjunction 
with  the  boroughs  *  of  Tenby,  Milford,  and  Wiston.  Market 
on  Saturday.  Population  of  the  three  parishes  of  St.  Mary, 
St.  Michael,  and  St  Nicholas,  the  first  of  which  includes  Pater 
and  the  Eoyal  Dockyard,  15,768. 

Pembroke  derives  its  present  importance  from  the  con- 
tiguity of  Pater  (originally  Paterchurch),  and  its  spacious  and 
busy  Dockyard,  This  government  establishment  occupies 
about  80  acres,  enclosed  by  a  lofty  and  substantial  wall. 
There  are  twelve  covered  slips  adapted  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  the  largest  vessels  ;  and  here  some  of  the  finest 
ships  in  the  British  navy  of  the  former  day  have  been  built 
The  number  and  extent  of  the  workshops  and  magazines,  the 
diversity  of  the  operations,  the  perfection  of  the  machinery, 
and  the  order  and  activity  prevalent  in  every  part,  are  all 
objects  of  admiration.  Strangers  are  admitted  at  certain 
hours,  on  entering  their  names  at  the  lodge.  A  large  and 
populous  town  has  sprung  up  in  the  vicinity,  a  epacioua 
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market-place  lias  been  enclosed,  and  fortified  barracks  of  great 
extent,  and  an  additional  church,  have  lately  been  erected. 

At  HoWs  Pointy  a  little  to  the  N.W.,  a  pier  and  a  laige 
hotel  were  bnilt  by  Qovemment  in  connection  with  the  Poet- 
office  steam-packets  for  Ireland. 

Tourists  who  can  spare  time  may,  by  extending  their 
excursion  a  few  miles  S.  and  W.  from  Pembroke,  include  the 
following  objects  of  interest : — 

Orielton  is  the  handsome  but  neglected  mansion  of  Sir 
John  Owen,  Bart,  M.P.  for  the  Pembroke  boroughs,  and  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county.  It  is  about  2  miles  S.W.  from 
the  town. 

Stackpole  Courty  the  splendid  seat  of  Earl  Cawdor,  is 
about  3  miles  S.  from  Pembroke,  and  half-a-mile  from 
the  sea.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  and  thriving 
plantations,  and  overlooks  a  lake  of  considerable  extent, 
enlivened  by  many  swans  and  other  ornamental  water-birds. 
The  old  baronial  residence,  on  this  site,  bore  a  castellated 
form,  and  was  garrisoned  for  King  Charles  L  The  present 
mansion  is  modem,  spacious,  and  elegant,  the  park  is  well 
stocked  with  deer,  and  the  gardens  are  highly  cultivated  and 
of  great  beauty. 

St.  Qowan's  Head  is  a  majestic  promontory  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  county.  Upon  the  coast,  in  a  profound  hollow, 
walled  in  by  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs,  is  ^S^^.  Oowan^s  Chapel, 
a  small  rude  structure,  with  a  belfry,  a  stone  altar,  and  a 
niche  for  holy  water.  At  the  E.  end  is  an  arched  opening 
into  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  It  is  said  that  within  this  cleft 
St.  Qowan,  a  nephew  of  King  Arthur,  was  concealed  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  pagan  enemies  ;  and  that,  when  they  had 
passed,  the  chasm  opened  to  release  the  holy  man,  never 
afterwards  closing.  Below  the  chapel  is  a  well,  reputed  of 
miraculous  efficacy. 

The  rocky  coast  is  extremely  romantic,  abounding  with 
caverns,  funnel-shaped  depressions  or  perforations,  insulated 
rocks,  and  cliffe  of  the  most  striking  forms.  The  pedestrian, 
who  does  not  shrink  from  toil,  will  be  recompensed  for 
extending  his  rambles  to  every  part  of  this  wild  region.  He 
must  not  fail,  however,  to  carry  provisions,  as  he  will  not 
meet  with  a  single  inn  or  house  of  entertainment  of  any 
description. 
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Four  miles  to  the  eastwards  is 

Carew  Castle,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent 
ruins  in  the  principality.  It  was  a  residence  of  the  early 
British  princes,  one  of  whom,  Bhys  ab  Tewdwr,  gave  it  as  a 
part  of  a  marriage  portion,  with  his  daughter  NSst,  to  Gerald 
de  Windsor,  an  Anglo-Norman  chieftain,  to  whom  Henry  I. 
assigned  the  lordship  in  these  parts.  Gerald's  son  William 
assumed  the  name  of  Carew,  probably  Coeraw,  t,e.  fortifica- 
tions. One  of  his  descendants  mortgaged  the  property  to 
Sir  Bhys  ab  Thomas,  and  by  him  the  building  was  greatly 
extended  and  improved-  Here  he  received  and  lodged  Henry 
VII.  when  on  his  way  to  Bosworth  Field ;  and  here,  also, 
this  opulent  knight  held  a  tournament,  with  various  military 
pastimes,  at  which  he  entertained  with  sumptuous  hospitality, 
during  five  successive  days,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  South 
Wales,  to  the  number  of  600,  together  with  their  attendants. 
The  property,  after  having  been  for  many  generations 
alienated  from  the  family  of  Carew,  at  length  reverted  to 
them  by  purchase. 

This  noble  edifice  stands  upon  the  elevated  bank  of  an  arm 
of  Milford  Haven,  and  consists  of  superb  ranges  of  apartments, 
in  quadrangular  form,  with  a  bastion  at  each  corner.  The 
north  side  exhibits  the  mode  of  building  in  the  15th  century. 
Here  the  windows  are  square,  and  of  grand  dimensions,  pro- 
jecting in  large  bows  ;  and  the  interior  of  this  part  is  highly 
ornamented,  a  chimney-piece  with  Corinthian  columns  appear- 
ing amongst  the  latest  decorations  of  the  structure.  The 
banqueting-hall,  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style,  102  feet  long, 
is  much  dilapidated,  but  is  still  a  magnificent  memorial  of 
baronial  pomp  and  splendour.  Other  parts  of  the  building 
are  manifestly  of  more  remote  date,  and  are  more  remarkable 
for  solidity  and  strength.  Over  the  gateway,  on  the  west  side, 
are  the  arms  of  England,  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  of  the 
family  of  Carew. 

In  the  adjacent  village,  the  church  contains,  amongst 
other  monuments,  one  bearing  the  recumbent  figures  of 
Sir  John  Carew  and  his  lady,  dated  1637.  At  the  side  of 
the  road  is  an  ancient  stone  cross,  nearly  perfect,  about  14 
feet  in  height,  and  of  the  shape  usually  called  St  Catherine's. 
It  is  richly  sculptured^  but  the  inscribed  characters  are 
illegible. 
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Instead  of  Tesnming  the  railway  route  from  Whitland, 
hj  Narbertli  Road  to  Haverfordwest  and  Milford,  we  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  describe  these  places,  merely  noticing  that 
at  Johnston  Junction  the  line  forks,  the  western  branch  to 
Milfordy  and  the  eastern  to  New  Milford^  the  two  places  being 
apart  about  5  miles  from  each  other. 

MILFORD. 

[Hotda:  Lord  Nelson ;  CommerciaL] 

The  brief  history  of  this  place  is  an  extraordinaary  in- 
stance of  great  and  rapid  vicissitudes.  The  town  is  of  re- 
cent origin,  having  been  commenced  in  1790  by  Mr.  Charles 
Greville,  the  proprietor,  under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. For  some  time  it  advanced  and  prospered  in  a  sur- 
prising degree.  A  large  and  populous  town  quickly  arose  ;  a 
dockyard  was  constructed  for  building  ships  of  war;  the 
mail-coaches  were  continued  from  Haverfordwest  to  the  har- 
bour, and  packets  sailed  daily  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
and  passengers  to  Waterford ;  a  company  engaged  in  the  South 
Sea  whale-fishery  selected  it  as  the  port  for  their  vessels ; 
labourers  of  all  classes  found  constant  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment, and  money  to  a  great  amount  was  circulated.  But, 
within  a  few  years,  these  springs  of  prosperity  all  failed.  The 
dockyard  was  removed,  the  whalers  sought  other  ports,  the 
line  of  post-office  communication  was  diverted,  much  property 
was  rendered  unproductive,  and  the  interests  of  the  town  de- 
clined as  rapidly  as  they  had  advanced.  A  renewal  of  pros- 
perity, however,  has  resulted  from  the  many  advantages  the 
place  enjoys,  being  very  eligibly  situated,  and  the  buildings 
disposed  with  much  judgment.  The  principal  streets  run  in 
parallel  lines,  east  and  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  shore,  and 
are  intersected  by  shorter  ones  at  right  angles.  The  Church, 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  is  a  handsome  structure  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  tower.  The  stained-glass  windows  exhibit  the 
arms  of  the  families  of  Hamilton,  Barlow,  and  Greville.  Here 
are  preserved  a  vase  of  red  porphyry  from  Egypt,  bearing  an 
inscription  in  memory  of  Lord  Nelson ;  and  a  part  of  the 
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main-mast  of  L'Orient,  the  flag-ship  of  the  French  admiral 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  col- 
lection of  vaseS;  etc.,  adorns  the  British  Museum,  was  buried 
here  in  1803.  The  Custom-house  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  where  there  is  a  good  quay.  There  is  a  neat  Market- 
house,  at  which  markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
Near  Milford  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  religious  house, 
caUed  Pill  Priory.  At  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a  creek, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  stands  the  village  of  Haking, 
sometimes  called  Old  MUford.  Milford  is  a  parliamentary 
borough,  contributory  to  Pembroke.  The  population  of  the 
borough,  which  includes  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Hubberston 
and  Steynton,  is  3007. 

Milford  Haven  is  formed  by  a  vast  inlet  of  the  sea, 
entering  &om  the  south,  and  suddenly  turning  towards  the 
east  It  is  about  12  miles  in  length,  measuring  from  Dale  to 
Pembroke  Ferry,  and  in  breadth  it  varies  from  3  miles  to 
1  mile.  It  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  finest  havens  in 
Europe.  It  branches  into  a  great  number  of  bays,  creeks,  and 
roads ;  has  in  every  part  complete  shelter  and  firm  anchorage ; 
and  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  the  entire  British  navy 
in  perfect  security.  Its  remote  situation,  however,  impairs 
its  utility  and  value,  both  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and 
as  a  station  for  ships  of  war.  The  shores  rise  into  gentle  hills, 
but  having  no  crags  or  precipices,  and  being  rather  destitute 
of  wood,  they  are  not  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  lovers  of 
the  picturesque.  Still,  there  is  much  of  beauty  and  of 
grandeur  in  the  noble  expanse  of  water,  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  inland  lake,  and  frequently  navigated  by 
vessels  of  the  greatest  burden. 

On  a  lofty  cliff  at  the  W.  end  of  the  haven,  above  the 
village  of  Dale,  are  St.  Anne's  Lights,  which  were  erected  in 
1800,  upon  an  improved  plan.  They  are  of  great  service  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Irish  Channel,  in  protecting  vessels  from 
a  dangerous  rock,  called  the  Crow,  which  is  about  5  miles  dis- 
tant. 

At  Milford  Haven  Bichard  IL  landed  on  his  return  from 
Ireland  ;  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Bichmond,  disembarked  a  short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  in  which  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  England ;  here,  also,  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  IV.,  a  French  fleet  anchored,  with  1200  men,  sent  by 
the  King  of  France  in  aid  of  Owen  Qlyndwr. 

On  the  coast,  westward  from  Milford,  are  a  number  of 
mansions,  among  which  are  Dale  CastUy  J.  Lloyd  Phillips, 
Esq. ;  Mullock^  G.  W.  Davies,  Esq. ;  and  ButUr  Hill^  George 
Boch,  Esq.  A  little  farther  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  between  6  and  7  miles  from  Haverfordwest,  is 
the  modem  village  of  Broadhaven,  much  frequented  in  the 
summer  for  sea-bathing.  It  has  the  advantages  of  hard  sands, 
beautiful  rock  scenery,  and  pleasant  walks  in  the  peninsula 
between  Milford  Haven  and  St.  Bride's  Bay,  with  views  of 
the  islands  Skomer  and  Shockholm. 


New  MHiFORD  (or  Neyland) 

[Hotd:  South  Wales.] 

is  the  terminus  of  the  South  Wales  Bailway,  and  here  goods 
are  put  on  board  the  Irish  steamers.  (Distance  from  London, 
285  miles.) 


HAVERFORDWEST, 

[HoUU:  Castle;  Swan;  Mariners';  King's  Arms.] 
Milford,  9  miles ;  Tenby,  20 ;  Carmarthen,  81 ;  St.  David's  15. 

in  Welsh,  Hwlfordd,  ranks  with  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant towns  in  South  Wales.  It  is  built  on  a  declivity, 
descending  to  the  banks  of  the  West  Cleddau.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  wide  and  handsome,  but  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
town  they  are  generally  narrow  and  extremely  steep.  Viewed 
from  some  of  the  neighbouring  roads,  the  town  has  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  It  contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  good  shops  and  houses,  which  give  it  an  air  of  respectability. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  families  of  moderate  inde- 
pendent income,  to  whom  its  reputation  for  cheapness  may 
have  been  an  attraction.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
Guildhall,  a  modem  erection,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  ;  a  Market-house,  built  by  the  corporation  in  1825  ; 
three  parish  Churches,  presenting  nothing  remarkable,  one  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  an  appendage  to  the  castle ; 
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several  Dissenting  chapels  ;  a  Free  School ;  an  Alms-honse, 
endowed  by  Mrs.  Howard  in  1684  ;  and  a  large  Union  Pooiv 
house  ;  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Association  established  in 
1847  ;  and  a  newspaper,  the  Pembrokeshire  Herald, 

The  town  was  formerly  fortified  by  walls  and  towers,  every 
part  of  which  has  disappeared.  Upon  a  rocky  eminence  over- 
hanging the  river,  was  a  strong  Castle,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  the 
insurrection  of  Owen  Glyndwr  it  was  garnsoned  for  Edward 
IV.,  and  successfully  defended  against  the  French  who  had 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Welsh.  In  the  civil  war  of 
the  17th  century  it  was  held  by  the  Eoyalists.  The  only 
portion  remaining  is  the  keep,  which,  with  large  additions, 
now  forms  the  County  GaoL 

The  Parade  is  a  public  walk,  extending  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  elevated  bank  of  the  river,  and  commanding 
an  agreeable  view.  In  a  meadow  at  the  extremity  of  this 
walk  are  the  ruins  of  a  Priory^  which  was  erected  in  the  12th 
century,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St  Thomas.  It  was 
endowed,  if  not  founded,  by  Robert  de  Hwlffordd,  lord  of  this 
town,  whose  liberal  grants  of  churches  and  lands  were  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  Edward  IIL 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  the  suburb  of  Prenderga>8t, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  mansion,  formerly 
occupied  by  a  family  of  that  name.  Maurice  de  Prendergast, 
who  accompanied  Earl  Strongbow  to  Ireland,  was  the  last  of 
the  name  who  held  the  property. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  spring  tides  as  far  as  the  quay, 
adjoining  the  town,  where  there  is  a  custom-house,  subor- 
dinate to  that  at  Milford.  The  exports  include  hard  coal, 
oats,  butter,  and  cattle.  With  Bristol  communication  is 
maintained  by  steam-packets.  The  only  manufactory  of 
importance  within  the  town  is  a  large  paper^milL  The 
market  of  Haverfordwest,  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  Wales ;  the  supply  of  fish,  especially, 
is  very  abundant.  The  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  for 
Pembrokeshire  are  held  in  this  town,  it  being  the  capital  of 
the  county,  as  anciently  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Flemish 
possessions  in  these  parts.  For  the  district  of  boroughs  of 
which  it  is  the  head,  Fishguard  and  Narberth  being  con- 
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tributoiy,  one  representative  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    The  popidation  amounts  to  7019. 

About  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Hayerfordwest  is 
PiCTON  Castle,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Cleddau.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  residences  in 
the  kingdom,  having  been  built  hj  William  de  Picton,  a 
Norman  knight,  in  tiie  reign  of  WiUiam  Rufns,  and  is  the 
property  of  Lord  Milford,  whose  estates  in  this  county  are  of 
great  extent.  During  the  dvil  war  of  the  17th  century  it 
belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Philips,  who  espoused  the  Boyal 
cause,  and  vigorously  defended  this  place  against  the  forces 
of  the  Parliament  It  escaped  the  dUapidation  and  ruin  in 
which  so  many  castles  were  involved  at  that  period,  and  is 
remarkable  for  having  been  inhabited  by  an  unbroken  line 
of  successive  proprietors,  "never  forfeited,  never  deserted, 
never  vacant/*  The  building  is  oblong,  with  three  large 
bastions  projecting  on  each  side ;  and  at  the  east  end, 
between  two  smaller  bastions,  was  the  gateway  with  double 
portcullis.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  it  retained  its 
original  form,  the  alterations  and  additions  made  at  different 
times  not  having  materially  affected  its  original  character  as 
a  baronial  fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  castellated  and  embattled. 
Some  recent  changes  have  been  made  without  regard  to  con- 
gruity.  The  gardens,  hothouses,  etc.,  are  extensive  and  re- 
markably productive  ;  and  the  park,  watered  by  the  Cleddau, 
which  here  expands  into  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  is  richly 
wooded  and  highly  beautifuL 

A  pleasant  shaded  walk,  which  overlooks  the  river,  and 
passes  near  an  old  encampment  called  Castle  Lake,  leads  to 

Slebech,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  as  having  been  an 
ancient  settlement  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
No  trace,  however,  of  the  old  buildings  is  visible  except  the 
church.  An  enormous  sword,  said  to  have  been  used  at  the 
installation  of  the  knights,  is  preserved.  The  modem  mansion, 
which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Cleddau,  is  the  property  and 
residence  of  the  Baron  de  Rutzen,  whose  lady  inherits  the 
estate  from  her  father,  the  late  Nathaniel  Phillips,  Esq.  An 
elegant  church,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  baron,  stands 
close  to  the  turnpike  road  between  Haverfordwest  and  Nar- 
berth.  As  we  are  here  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Pembrokeshire, 
a  ebort  description  of  this  county  may  not  be  inappropriate. 
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Pembroeeshibe^ 


forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Wales,  borders  on  the  sea  in 
every  part,  excepting  the  E.,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  Car- 
marthenshire, and  a  few  miles  at  the  NJE.,  where  the  river 
Teifi  separates  it  from  Cardiganshire.  The  coast-line  is  deeply 
indented  with  anns  of  the^,  and  the  ea«tam  boundar/ii 
like  manner  is  very  irregular.  Hence  the  length  and  breadth 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  ;  the  entire  area,  however,  is 
estimated  at  628  square  statute  miles,  and  consequently 
4Q1,691  acres.  The  population  is  returned  at  96,278.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  imdulating,  diversified  by  hills  and 
dales  ;  the  hills  having  no  great  elevation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Percelly  range,  towards  the  N.E.,  extending  E.  and  W. 
about  10  miles,  the  highest  point  in  which  is  1754  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  general  character  of  all  other  parts  is  that  of 
moderate  fertility.  Its  arable  lands  produce  grain  of  superior 
quality,  and  on  its  pasture-lands  a  great  number  of  black 
cattle  are  fed,  which  are  in  great  request  in  the  English 
markets.  Salt  butter  and  cheese  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  large  profits  are  made  by  the  breeding  of  hogs. 
Being  more  fully  exposed  to  the  S.W.  winds  of  the  Atlantic 
than  other  parts  of  Wales,  its  climate  is  more  humid,  its 
winters  milder,  and  the  heat  of  its  simmiers  more  moderate  : 
the  southern  parts  are,  in  consequence,  particularly  adapted 
for  horticulture  ;  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruit  being  produced 
as  early,  and  in  as  great  perfection,  as  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  manufactures  are  imimportant,  and  the  mineral 
productions  are  not  of  very  great  value.  Coal  appears  in  the 
S.,  but  it  is  of  the  stone  kind,  and  inferior  to  what  is  procured 
in  the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan.  Limestone  is 
obtained  abundantly,  and  some  lead-mines  have  been  wrought. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  in  several  of  the  harbours,  par- 
ticularly at  Pembroke,  where  extensive  dockyards  have  been 
established  for  the  Boyal  Navy.  The  fisheries  are  very  valu- 
able. The  oysters  of  Tenby  and  of  MiKord  Haven  are  of 
superior  excellence.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  eastern  and 
western  branches  of  the  Cleddau,  which,  rising  within  the 
county  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  severally  flow  from 
N Jl.  and  N.W.,  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  county  ;  and, 
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after  receiving  acceasionfl  from  nmneroiu  minor  streamsy  uiite 
below  Haverfordwest,  and  fonn  die  vast  harbour  of  Milfoid 
Haven.  The  Teifi  flows  for  a  short  distance  at  the  N£ 
bonndaij. 

At  the  period  of  the  Boman  ascendeni^^  this  part  of  Wales 
was  included  in  DimUiOf  of  which  the  ancient  British  name 
was  Dyfed.  The  modem  name  seems  to  be  formed  of  the 
words  Pen  and  Bro,  signifying  the  promontory  or  headland 
region  ;  little  is  known  of  this  district  for  a  long  period  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces.  The  Danes  made  in- 
cnrsions  on  the  coast  about  the  year  987,  and  burned  the 
churches  of  St  David's  and  St.  Dogmael's ;  and  these  parts 
were  among  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  depredations  of  the 
military  adventurers  introduced  by  the  Norman  Conquest, 
some  of  whom  obtained  a  permanent  settlement  here.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  county  is  its  division 
into  English  and  Welsh  districts.  Of  the  144  parishes  which 
it  contains,  74,  or  more  than  half,  are  almost  exclusively  Eng- 
lish. In  the  southern  parts,  colonies  of  Flemings  were  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Animosities  having 
arisen  between  the  natives  and  those  whom  they  r^arded  as 
intruders,  the  latter  adopted  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
English,  rather  than  those  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
resided  ;  and  hence  the  district  has  been  called  Little  England 
beyond  Wales.  The  two  classes  long  preserved  a  complete 
separation,  and  there  is  still  a  marked  difference  in  their  speech 
and  habits. 

Pembrokeshire  has  three  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  one  for  the  county,  and  one  each  for  the  Haver- 
fordwest and  Pembroke  districts  of  boroughs. 


ST.  DAVID'S 

iHotel:  The  CommerciaL] 

This  ancient  city,  situated  at  the  extreme  western  point  of 
the  principality,  although  now  decayed  and  almost  deserted, 
will  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  visit  by  every  antiquarian  tourist. 
The  distance  from  Haverfordwest  is  about  15  miles,  the  greater 
part  of  the  road  being  of  the  most  dreary  character. 

A  religious  establishment  was  founded  here  at  a  very  early 
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period,  and  appears  to  have  been  deemed  of  the  highest  import- 
ance by  the  ancient  British.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings 
suffered  severely  from  a  Danish  force  about  the  year  911  ; 
and  were  again  much  injured  by  Swaine,  the  son  of  Harold,  in 
993.  William  the  Conqueror,  who  entered  Wales  with  a  great 
army,  visited  this  place  in  the  character  of  a  pilgrim  and 
devotee,  and  made  an  offering  at  the  shrine  of  St.  David. 
Seven  subordinate  or  suffragan  bishoprics  were,  for  a  long 
time,  included  in  the  metropolitan  pale  of  St  David's — ^namely, 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Llandaff,  Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  Llanbadam, 
and  Margam.  The  Cathedral,  the  Episcopal  Palace,  St.  Mary's 
College,  and  other  buildings  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, and  as  residences  for  the  clergy,  were  enclosed  within 
a  lofty  embattled  wall,  more  than  1200  yards  in  circum- 
ference, having  four  strong  and  handsome  gateways. 

The  €>atJ)ttSxtiXy  occupying  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  struc- 
ture, was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  completed 
in  that  of  John.  It  is  a  venerable  Gothic  structure,  cruciform, 
having  a  lofty  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  displaying 
.much  ornamental  architecture,  both  Saxon  and  Gothic.  Por- 
tions of  the  building  are  obviously  of  more  recent  date.  The 
bishop's  throne  is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  there  are 
fine  specimens  of  carving  in  the  stalls.  The  length  of  the 
whole  building,  within  the  wall,  is  307  feet ;  of  the  nave,  128 
feet ;  of  the  choir  and  chancel,  99  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
nave  is  70  feet,  each  transept  measures  47  feet  by  33,  and  the 
height  of  the  tower  is  1 27  feet.  It  contains  many  very  old  and 
curious  tombs,  some  of  which  are  affirmed  to  be  those  of  St. 
David,  the  patron  saint  not  of  this  place  only  but  of  all 
Wales  ;  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  native  historian  ;  and  of 
Bishop  Anselm,  and  other  prelates  of  the  diocese.  All  are  in 
a  sadly  dilapidated  condition.  The  aisles  N.  and  S.  of  the 
chancel  are  roofless,  and  the  cloisters  and  some  other  parts  are 
mere  heaps  of  ruins. 

The  BUkop^s  Palace,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  edifices 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  founded  by  Bishop  Qower  in  the 
14th  century,  appears  to  have  fonned  a  complete  quadrangle, 
enclosing  an  area  120  feet  square.  Parts  of  two  sides  only 
remain.  The  grand  entrance  is  by  a  beautiful  but  ruined  gate- 
way. The  apartments  which  can  now  be  traced  were  evidently 
of  noble  dimensions  and  highly  decorated. 
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Of  St  Martha  CcUegey  founded  by  John  of  Gannt  and 
Blanche,  his  wife,  in  1365,  the  only  relic  is  a  chapel,  which 
has  been  long  without  loof,  and  is  rapidly  decaying. 

The  shrine  of  St.  David  was  for  ages  regarded  as  having  a 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
including  not  a  few  of  noble,  and  some  of  royal  rank,  whose 
offerings  greatly  enriched  the  ecclesiastics,  who  expended  the 
funds  on  the  adornment  of  the  cathedral  and  relief  of  the 
poor. 

The  town  now  presents  the  most  desolate  and  wretched 
appearance.  Besides  the  few  clergy  who  perform  the  routine 
of  daily  duty  at  the  cathedral,  the  only  inhabitants  are  the 
labourers  employed  on  the  adjacent  farms.  The  surroimding 
country  is  poor  and  unimproved,  and  the  roads  are  rough  and 
difficult.  The  poor-rates  are  high,  but  house-rent  is  extremely 
low.  The  residents  go  through  the  form  of  annually  electing 
a  mayor,  whose  duty  consists  in  preventing  encroachments  on 
a  common,  held  under  lease  from  the  bishop  and  chapter,  and 
in  collecting  a  rate  for  payment  of  the  rent.  At  the  western 
extremity  of  this  poor  city  stands  an  ancient  cross,  around 
which  a  market,  long  discontinued,  was  formerly  held.  The 
parish  of  St.  David's  is  extensive,  and  has  a  population  of  2199. 
Every  part  of  the  surrounding  country  has  been  thickly  strewed 
with  chapels,  crosses,  and  sainted  wells  ;  and  it  abounds  with 
relics  of  Druidical  usages. 

St.  David's  Head  is  a  lofty,  rugged,  gloomy  promontory, 
about  2  miles  N.W.  from  the  city.  It  affords  a  good  view 
of  Whitsand  Bay,  which  the  natives  call  Porth-mawr,  or  the 
Great  Bay  ;  and  of  the  rocks  along  the  neighbouring  shore, 
broken  into  every  conceivable  variety  of  form.  The  ruins  of 
several  chapels  still  exist  near  the  coast.  Within  sight  is  a 
cluster  of  seven  remarkable  insulated  rocks,  called  The  Bishop 
and  his  Clerics.  They  form  interesting  objects,  but  contribute 
to  render  the  navigation  difficult  and  hazardous.  Separated 
from  the  shore  by  a  narrow  strait  is  Ramsey  Island,  the 
largest  in  this  quarter,  being  about  3  miles  in  length,  and 
in  no  part  more  than  1  mile  across.  It  has  a  good  pro- 
portion of  arable  and  pasture  land,  and  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  pure  spring  water.  It  has  only  two  inhabited  houses, 
tenanted  by  12  persons.  It  is  frequented  by  many  sea-birds 
of  various  kinds,  whose  eggs  at^  ccAXfeo-t^d  with  difficulty,  and 
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sent  to  Bristol,  where  they  are  sold  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing wines.  On  the  island  there  were  formerly  two  chapels, 
much  resorted  to  by  devotees.  The  SmalU  are  about  twenty 
rocks  (on  one  of  which  is  a  lighthouse),  situated  7  leagues 
from  the  coast,  some  visible  at  high  tide,  and  others  appearing 
only  at  low  water. 


The  following  places  are  in  the  northern  coast  of  Pem- 
brokeshire towards  Cardigan ; — 

NEWPORT, 

[Eotel:  Angel.] 

a  small  fishing  town  and  seaport,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nevem.  There  are  some  vestiges  of  a  baronial  castle,  which 
was  built  by  the  Norman  settlers  in  1215,  and  in  which  the 
Lords  of  Cemmaes  held  their  coiu'tB.  The  building  was 
destroyed  by  Llewelyn.  The  town  was  nearly  depopulated 
in  the  1 6th  century  by  a  pestilential  disease,  and  even  now 
it  appears  like  the  mere  skeleton  of  a  place  once  of  some  im- 
portance. The  antiquary  wiU  find  in  the  vicinity  numerous 
Druidical  relics. 

Nevern  is  a  picturesque  village,  about  2  miles  from 
Newport.  Its  situation  is  very  beautiful,  in  the  midst  of  rich 
meadows,  gardens,  and  orchards,  upon  the  margin  of  a  fine 
river,  and  surrounded  by  richly  wooded  hills.  There  are 
some  slight  remains  of  a  Norman  castle,  which  appears  to 
have  been  square,  with  a  bastion  at  each  angle.  The  church 
is  a  venerable  pile,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county.  In 
the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a  stone  cross,  about  1 3  feet  in 
height,  richly  decorated.  The  inscription  is  illegible.  At 
Pentre  Evan,  in  this  parish,  is  a  Druidical  circle,  150  feet 
in  circimiference,  surrounding  a  very  large  cromlech.  The 
horizontal  stone,  18  feet  long  and  9  feet  broad,  is  supported 
by  four  upright  stones,  of  which  the  tallest  is  8  feet  high, 
and  the  lowest  7  feet.  There  are  other  British  antiquities  of 
similar  character  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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FISHGUARD, 

[Hotels :  Castle ;  Commercial ;  Great  Western.] 

althoTi<;li  but  a  small  and  ill-built  town^  claims  attention  on 
account  of  the  fine  bay  on  whicb  it  is  situated,  and  which  fonns 
an  admirable  natural  haven.  By  the  natives  the  place  is 
named  Aher^iccien,  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Gwaeu,  over  which  there  is  a  good  stone  bridge.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  to^Ti  is  by  no  means  prepossessing,  and  in  the 
older  part  of  it  the  street  is  so  ill  constructed  as  to  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  for  the  passing  of  carriages.  The  har- 
bour is  capacious,  at  all  times  easy  of  access,  being  entirely 
unobstructed  by  shoals  or  bars,  and  sheltered  by  the  bold 
promontories  called  Dinas  Head  and  Penaingl^.  The  bay 
extends  from  E.  to  W.  about  3  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S. 
more  than  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  general  depth  of 
water  is  from  30  to  70  feet.  Ships  of  the  largest  size  may 
anchor  in  all  parts  of  it  with  perfect  security.  The  trade 
at  present  carried  on  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
extent  lor  wliich  this  fine  harbour  is  adapted  and  might  be 
made  available.  Hopes  have  sometimes  been  encouraged  that 
til  is  port  would  be  adopted  by  Government  as  a  station  for 
liish  steam-packets,  and  that  the  town  would  be  made  the 
terminus  of  a  railway,  but  hitherto  such  expectations  have 
been  disappointed. 

Tlie  neighbourhood  of  Fishguard  has  derived  some  cele- 
biity  in  modem  times  from  the  landing  of  a  French  force, 
under  General  Tate,  at  Llanwrda,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
southward  of  the  town,  on  February  22,  1797.  There  were 
about  1400  men,  of  whom  600  were  regular  soldiers,  and  800 
proved  to  be  criminals  liberated  from  French  prisons.  These 
effected  a  landing,  and  after  a  night  devoted  to  plunder  and 
intoxication,  they  surrendered  to  a  few  militia  and  volunteers, 
not  half  their  o\vn  number,  hastily  brought  together,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cawdor.  To  the  narrative  of  this 
strange  affair  it  is  commonly  added,  that  the  invaders  were 
panic-struck  on  seeing  a  number  of  Welsh  women  in  their 
beaver  hats  and  red  whittles,  or  shawls,  ranged  on  the  summits 
of  the  adjacent  heights.  Fear  transformed  them  into  forniid- 
nhle  reserves  of  militaiy,  to  couteiA  \f\t\v  wkom  appeared 
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hopeless  ;  and  accordingly  Tate  sent  a  flag  of  truce  and  agreed 
to  an  unconditional  sun-ender. 

Fishguard  is  one  of  the  boroughs  in  the  Haverfordwest 
district,  uniting  to  elect  one  M.P.  It  has  a  weekly  market 
on  Thursday,  and  five  annual  fairs.  Population  of  the  parish 
2084. 

Much  of  the  coast  scenery  in  this  part  of  Pembrokeshire 
is  romantic  and  grand.  On  the  Goodwick  side  of  the  project- 
ing headland  called  Penainglas,  a  ledge  of  rock,  sloping  to 
the  sea,  presents  a  front  curiously  reticulated  by  the  outbreak 
of  an  almost  horizontal  stratimi  of  basaltic  columns,  imiting 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb.  They 
are  called  by  the  common  people,  torthau  ceiniogauy  or  penny 
loaves.  On  each  side  of  the  estuary  of  Fishguard  other 
columnar  strata  occur,  of  similar  character  but  less  regular 
in  form. 

To  the  north  of  Haverfordwest]  the  Treffgam  BocJcs  are 
in  view  for  many  miles.  They  are  remarkable  masses  of 
naked  rock,  having  the  appearance  of  elevated  ruinous  castles, 
and  are,  probably,  the  skeletons  of  hills,  from  which  the  soil 
has  been  displaced  by  the  storms  of  successive  centuries. 
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HEREFORD  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


HEREFORD. 

[Hotels:  Green  Dragon ;  City  Arms;  Oreyhonnd;  Hitre.] 

Shrewsbnry,  51  miles ;  Hay,  20^ ;  Brecon,  87 ;  Oloooester,  80 ;  Boss  for 

Honmonth,  12. 

This  English  city,  on  the  border  of  Wales,  is  conveniently 
situated  for  travellers  who  approach  the  principality  from 
the  metropolis  and  from  the  southern  and  midland  counties 
of  England.  Extensions  of  the  railway  system  render  it 
peculiarly  eligible  for  this  purpose — several  railways  having 
their  termini  here. 

Hereford  is  the  capital  of  an  English  county,  and  the 
cathedral  city  of  an  ej)iscopal  diocese.  It  is  of  considerable 
anti([uity  and  liistorical  interest ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
foniierly  surrounded  with  fortified  walls,  of  which,  however, 
few  vestiges  remain.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  A\'ye,  at  about  tlie  centre  of  Herefordshire,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  rich  and  beautiful  garden  scenery  by  which 
that  county  is  distinguished.  The  principal  streets  of  the 
city  are  well  formed  and  spacious,  and  include  many  objects 
of  much  interest. 

Of  its  public  buildings,  the  Cathedral  first  and  chiefly 
(losorves  attention.  An  ecclesiastical  building  was  founded 
here  &o  early  as  A.D.  825.  This  being  destroyed  by  fire, 
anotlier  was  commenced  in  1074,  but  not  completed  until 
about  the  year  1120.  The  grand  central  tower  was  added 
about  a  century  later.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  a  magnificent 
pile.  The  architecture  is  for  the  most  part  Saxon  and  early 
Norman,  but  its  consistency  has  to  some  extent  been  inter- 
fered with  by  extensive  alterations  and  repairs  at  different 
periods,  including  a  very  eVe^auX.  TaaX^  ^ct^^Ti^  ixiajiufiEictuied 
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by  Mr.  Skidmore  of  Coventry,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  G. 
Gilbert  Scott.*  Parts  of  the  exterior  have  much  beauty ; 
and  the  interior  is  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  carved 
work  and  mouldings,  exquisitely  wrought,  an  admirable  stained 
glass  window,  and  numerous  sepulchral  monuments.  A 
triennial  musical  festival  is  held  here  of  the  choirs  of  Wor- 
cester, Gloucester,  and  Hereford. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  the  city  formerly  possessed  five 
churches,  of  which  two  were  destroyed  during  a  siege  in 
1645.  The  remaining  three  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
great  degree  of  beauty  in  either  architecture  or  embellish- 
ment. The  Court  House  or  County  Hall  is  a  handsome 
modem  edifice,  with  a  Doric  portico,  from  designs  by  Smirke. 
A  neat  theatre,  not  otherwise  remarkable,  derives  interest 
from  having  been  the  nursery  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished performers  on  the  English  stage — such  as  Olive,  Sid- 
dons,  and  Kemble.  It  was  for  many  years  under  the  direction 
of  the  Kemble  family,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
David  Garrick,  the  inimitable  actor,  was  bom  at  the  Angel 
Inn,  in  Widemarsh  Street,  in  the  year  1716.  The  building 
has  been  removed  for  many  years.  In  Pipe  Lane  was  shown, 
imtil  recently,  the  house  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Nell 
Gwynn,  the  celebrated  favourite  of  Charles  II.  Other  objects 
of  interest  in  the  city  are  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  College, 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  chapels  for  various  bodies  of  Dis- 
senters, a  splendid  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Coningsby's 
Hospital  for  aged  soldiers,  and  several  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  kind,  an  infirmary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  union 
poorhouse,  and  the  county  gaoL  The  Castle  Green  is  a 
beautiful  quadrangular  promenade  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  of  which  there  are  no 
visible  remains.  In  the  centre  is  a  stone  column,  60  feet 
high,  erected  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Lord  Nelson. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Hereford  are  gloves,  flannel,  and 
hats  ;  and  although  these  are  not  very  extensive,  the  general 
trade  is  conducted  with  much  spirit,  and  appears  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  remarkabtjr  flourishing.  The  county  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  cider,  of  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  furnishes  its  full  proportion.     It  has  excellent  markets 

*  For  farther  particulars  we  refer  our  readers  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Co. 'a 
Oaide  to  Hereford  Cathedral  Restoration,  etc. 
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on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  sends  two  lepresentatiyes  to 
Parliament.     Population,  15,585. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  load  to 
Kington,  is  an  imperfect  stone  cross,  called  White  Croa.  Por- 
tions of  it  have  disappeared.  It  was  erected  in  1345,  by  Dr. 
Lewis  Charlton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  commemorate 
the  time  when,  in  consequence  of  a  pestilential  malady  raging 
in  the  city,  the  markets  were  held  on  this  spot 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  Dinedor  and  Aconbury 
Hills,  which  are  within  a  short  distance.  On  the  summit  of 
the  latter  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  Roman  encampment. 
The  boundary,  which  is  easily  traced,  marks  a  well-defined 
though  irregular  oblong,  and  the  chief  divisions  of  the  camp 
may  be  clearly  discerned.  Both  heights  command  an  extensive 
and  most  beautiful  prospect — ^the  hills  of  Worcestershire  on 
the  E. ;  those  of  Badnor,  Brecon,  and  Monmouth  counties  on 
the  W.  and  S.W.,  with  the  richly-wooded  and  undulating 
scenery  of  Herefordshire,  and  the  serpentine  course  of  the 
river  Wye. 

Monmouthshire, 

although  in  the  time  of  Henry  VHI.  constituting  one  of  the 
forty  counties  of  England,  had  been  previously  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  South  Wales,  and  in  history  and  interests 
perfectly  identical  ;  even  subsequently  to  that  era  it  has  been 
in  many  respects  more  intimately  associated  with  Wales  than 
with  England  ;  and  to  this  day,  in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  habits  and  language  of  the  inhabitants,  it  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  principality.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  objects  of  great  interest  which  are  within  the  limits  of  this 
county  are  commonly,  and  with  the  greatest  convenience, 
visited  in  connection  with  tours  in  Wales  ;  and  for  these 
reasons  it  is  proper  that  a  notice  of  the  county,  and  of  those 
objects,  should  be  included  in  the  present  volume. 

Monmouthshire  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, on  the  E.  it  is  separated  from  Gloucestershire  by  the  river 
Wye,  the  Monnow  and  the  Usk  divide  it  from  the  counties  of 
Hereford  and  Brecon  on  the  N.E.  and  N.,  and  the  Rumney 
from  Glamorganshire  on  the  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  N. 
to  S,  ia  about  33  miles,  its  breadth  is  26  miles,  and  its  area 
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comprises  368,399  statute  acres.  The  surface  is  extremely 
diversified,  exhibiting  every  variety  of  scenery.  The  soil  in 
most  parts  is  fertile,  and  its  agricultural  productions  are  of 
great  value  ;  besides  which  its  minerals,  particularly  iron  and 
coal,  contribute  largely  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  Through- 
out the  rural  districts,  and  even  in  some  of  the  towns,  the 
Welsh  language  prevails  ;  and  the  natives  of  the  western  and 
north-western  parts  retain  their  ancient  British  prejudices  with 
the  utmost  tenacity,  still  branding,  everything  English  with 
the  opprobrious  appellation  of  Saxon,  The  principal  towns 
are  all  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wye  and  the  Usk, 
whose  courses  throughout  are  distinguished  by  scenery  of  the 
greatest  beauty. 

Prior  to  the  Koman  invasion  the  whole  district  was  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  of  the  Silures,  who  long  withstood  the 
Roman  forces,  and  were  not  subjugated  until  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian. Under  the  Eomans  it  formed  a  part  of  Britannia 
Secunda,  and  subsequently  it  was  comprised  in  the  division  of 
the  principality  named  Gwent,  When  the  Normans  acquired 
ascendency  here,  this  district,  along  with  others  on  the  borders, 
was  made  subject  to  the  Lords  Marchers  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  separated  from  Wales  and  made  an  English 
county,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts  was  not  wholly 
abolished,  nor  the  just  and  equal  administration  of  English 
law  fully  established,  until  1689,  the  first  year  of  William  and 
Mary.  Of  the  period,  extending  to  about  330  years,  during 
which  the  Eomans  occupied  the  country,  there  are  many 
memorials  in  remains  of  camps  and  entrenchments,  and  espe- 
cially in  vestiges  of  five  principal  Roman  stations,  at  Caerwent, 
Caerleon,  Abergavenny,  Usk,  and  Monmouth.  Saxon  and 
Norman  relics  are  numerous,  in  castles,  castellated  mansions, 
and  ecclesiastical  structures  ;  some  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
buildings  being  amongst  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
picturesque  ruins  in  the  kingdom.  Holy  wells,  or  springs  long 
held  sacred,  and  reputed  to  possess  wonderful  if  not  miracu- 
lous eflficacy  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  are  found  in  great  numbers 
throughout  the  county.  The  parliamentary  representation 
consists  of  two  members  elected  by  the  county,  and  one  by  the 
imited  boroughs  of  Monmouth,  Newport,  and  Usk.  Popula- 
tion, 174,633. 

In  visiting  Monmouthshire  from  Hereford,  we  enter  the 
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county  at  its  extreme  north  border,  beyond  PonttOas  station, 
and  on  crossing  the  river  Monnow.  Near  this  are  the  rains  of 
(iroMMont  CastUy  once  a  fayonrite  residence  of  the  Earla  of  Lan- 
caster, particuUrly  of  Henry,  grandson  of  Ednrand  Groachback, 
who  was  somamed  Grismont  from  its  having  been  the  place 
of  his  birth.  He  it  was  probably  who  enlaiged  and  beautified 
the  structure,  the  style  of  which  accords  with  the  era  in  which 
ho  lived.  The  eastern  side  overhangs  the  precipitous  banks 
of  the  Monnow,  which  here  makes  a  beautiful  bend  in  the 
fonu  of  a  horse-shoe.  The  castle  conmiands  a  fine  view, 
which,  on  one  side,  is  bounded  by  a  hill  called  the  Gnug,  and 
on  another  by  the  Garway,  the  latter  being  enriched  by  the 
woods  and  plantations  of  Kentchurch  Park.  Grossmont  is 
famous  for  the  achievements  of  John  of  Kent,  whose  exploits 
re:$embled  those  of  Baron  Munchausen,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  have  made  a  compact  with  the  deviL  Passing  Pandy 
Rtation  we  reach  Llanjihangel,  from  which  we  may  visit  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  Llanthony,  which  occupies  a  solitary  spot 
in  the  wild  recesses  of  the  Black  Mountains.  The  distance  is 
6  miles  from  Llanfihangel,  and  10  from  Abergavenny.  The 
abl)ey  (which  was  once  a  distinguished  priory  of  Cistercians) 
is  in  the  ur^ual  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and,  though  small,  is 
well  proportioned.  The  length  from  W.  to  E.  is  212  feet,  and 
the  breadth,  including  the  two  aisles,  50  feet  The  length  of 
the  transept  from  N.  to  S.  is  100  feet.  It  was  constructed 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  before 
the  disuse  of  the  Norman,  and  thus  includes  both  styles.  The 
building  is  extremely  dilapidated  ;  the  nave  alone  exhibits  a 
(complete  specimen  of  the  original  plan,  and  is  separated  on 
each  side  from  the  two  aisles  by  eight  pointed  arches,  resting 
(jii  piers  of  the  simplest  construction,  which  are  divided  from 
an  upper  tier  of  Norman  arches  by  a  straight  band  or  fascia. 
Four  bold  pointed  arches  in  the  centre  of  the  church  sup- 
ported a  square  tower,  two  sides  of  which  only  remain.  The 
ruins  are  scanty  and  destitute  of  ornament,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  building  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  scenery  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  which  was  well  adapted  for  monas- 
tic solitude.  It  was  built  between  1108  and  1115,  and  was 
abandoned  for  Gloucester  so  soon  afterwards  as  1136.  A 
curious  account  of  the  foundation  is  preserved  in  Dugdale's 
Monasticon,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  founder  was  St 
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David,imcle  of  King  Arthur  and  titular  saint  of  Wales ;  and  that 
after  him  it  was  called  Lan  Dewi  Nant  Honddu  (pron.  Honthy), 
or  the  church  of  St.  David  on  the  Honthy,  which  was  afterwards 
corrupted  into  Llanthony.  It  may  increase  the  reader^s  interest 
in  the  place  to  know  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  late 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  author  of  the  well-known  "  Imaginary 
Conversations."  A  part  of  the  priory  buildings  is  converted 
into  a  small  inn.  The  excursion  to  this  abbey  may  be  made 
to  include  Oldcastle,  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  reformer, 
John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  who  is  called  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  "  the  first  author  as  well  as  the  first  martyr  among 
the  nobility.'*  After  being  the  dissolute  companion  of  Henry 
v.,  he  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  religion,  and  so  power- 
fully affected  by  the  arguments  of  Wickliff,  that  he  became 
the  chief  of  the  Lollards,  and  shook  by  his  writings  and  ex- 
ample the  authority  of  the  Roman  see.  At  the  stake,  to  which 
he  was  condemned  for  heresy  and  rebellion,  he  displayed  the 
greatest  calmness  and  intrepidity,  and  gave  an  instance  of 
singular  enthusiasm  by  requesting  favour  for  the  Lollards  in 
the  event  of  his  rising  again  from  the  dead  the  third  day. 
"  Posterity,"  says  Archdeacon  Coxe,  "  have  forgotten  his  de- 
fects in  his  virtues,  and  the  enthusiast  is  lost  in  the  martyr." 
The  old  castle,  called  the  Court  House,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  this  celebrated  personage,  was  taken  down 
many  years  ago.  The  traveller  will  be  pleased  with  the 
picturesque  situation  of  the  church  and  village  on  the  sides 
of  a  bleak  and  hoary  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  over- 
hangs the  sequestered  vale  of  the  Ewias,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  fertile  districts  of  Hereford  and  Mon- 
mouth shires. 

Two  miles  to  the  east  of  Llanfihangel,  on  the  Hereford 
road,  is  Campston  Hill,  so  called  from  an  ancient  encampment, 
where  several  Roman  coins  were  discovered.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance beyond,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  farm-house  called 
Campston  House,  where  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  passed  the 
night  in  his  progress  through  Monmouthshire  during  the  time 
of  the  civil  war.  But  the  visit  of  the  royal  guest  is  not  com- 
memorated by  any  memorial,  and  only  known  by  tradition. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Llanfihangel  we  arrive  at  the  town  of 
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ABERGAVENNY, 

IHotOs:  Angel;  King's  Head.] 

situated  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Gayenny 
with  the  river  Usk,  the  latter  being  spanned  hj  an  admirable 
stone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  and  surrounded  hj  a  noble 
amphitheatre  of  mountains.  It  lays  claim  to  high  antiquity, 
being  the  supposed  site  of  the  Gobannium  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  formerly  walled.  Some  ruins  of  a  castle  built  soon  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  are  visible,  and  there  are  also  remains 
of  a  Benedictine  monastery.  The  town  consists  mainly  of 
three  streets,  forming  thoroughfares,  respectively,  to  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  and  Brecon  ;  all  of  them  containing  a  mixture  of 
ancient  and  modem  buildings.  It  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  Welsh  town,  although  situated  on  the  English  side  of  the 
boundary.  On  account  of  the  large  population  employed  in 
the  extensive  iron  and  coal  works  of  Blaenavon  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  it  is  an  important  and  flourishing  mart, 
with  large  markets  and  many  thriving  tradesmen.  No  exten- 
sive ni«anufacture  is  carried  on,  excepting  that  of  shoes,  in  which 
one  finn  statedly  employs  150  persons.  Formerly  it  was 
noted  for  its  make  of  Welsh  flannel,  and  still  more  for  its 
periwigs,  fabricated  of  goat's  hair,  at  one  time  so  highly 
valued  as  to  sell  for  thirty  or  forty  guineas  each.  The  public 
buildings  do  not  require  particular  notice.  There  are  numer- 
ous gentlemen's  seats  in  the  neighbourhood.  Abergavenny 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  NevilL  Population, 
4621.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  excursions 
may  be  made,  are  the  following  : — The  Sugar  Loaf,  1852  feet 
high;  the  Blorenge,  or  grey  ridge,  1720  feet;  Skirrid-fawry 
1498  feet ;  and  Skirrid-fach,  765  feet 

Besides  Llanthony  Abbey,  already  noticed,  and  10  miles 
distant,  another  excureion  may  be  made  from  Abergavenny  to 
Cnckhowel,  a  small  but  pretty  town,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Usk,  7  miles  westwards.  There  are  here  some  vestiges  of  a 
castle  which  formerly  occupied  two  acres,  and  about  2  miles 
northward  is  the  British  post  Craighywel,  or  Howel's  Rock, 
from  which  this  town  took  its  name.  This  rock  is  an  irregu- 
lar triangle,  measuring  in  one  direction  510  feet,  and  in  an- 
other 240  feet.     Near  Llangattock,  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
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are  several  natural  caverns,  and  in  a  dingle  in  the  vicinity  is 
a  waterfall.  The  whole  surrounding  district  is  replete  with 
beauty.  The  river  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  adjacent  hills 
with  game,  particularly  grouse.  This  little  town  was  at  one 
period  in  high  repute  for  whey  made  from  goat's  milk,  for 
which  it  was  resorted  to  by  many  valetudinarians. 

It  is  only  about  half-an-hour's  drive  by  railway  from 
Abergavenny  to 

PONTYPOOL, 

*  [Hotel :  The  Crown.] 

a  small  but  important  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  and  in  the  populous  mining  and  manufacturing 
parish  of  Trevethin.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an 
adjacent  bridge,  called  Pont-ap-Hywely  or  Howell's  Bridge. 
At  an  early  period  it  was  a  seat  of  the  iron  trade,  and  it  was 
also  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  japanned  ware,  which, 
being  invented  here  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  sold  under 
the  name  of  Pontypool  ware.  This  branch  of  industry  has  been 
discontinued.  The  manufacture  of  tin  and  iron  is  carried 
on  extensively  throughout  the  district,  and  so  rapidly  have 
these  sources  of  employment  extended,  that  the  population  of 
the  parish,  which  in  1802  was  only  1472,  amounted  in  1851 
to  16,864.  Within  the  parish  there  are  three  Episcopal 
churches,  many  Dissenting  chapels,  and  a  Baptist  Theological 
Institution.  On  an  eminence  to  the  right  of  the  town  is 
Pontypool  Park,  the  residence  of  C.  Hanbury  Leigh,  Esq., 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  recently  adorned  the  town 
with  a  handsome  town-hall.  Three  miles  from  Pontypool 
rises  the  immense  mountain  Mynydd  Maen,  abounding  in  steep 
and  abrupt  declivities,  and  possessing  inexhaustible  stores  of 
mineral  wealth. 

Pontypool  occupies  an  important  place  as  a  railway  centre. 
Towards  the  west  branches  off  the  line  to  Crumlin,  Quaker's 
Yard,  and  Merthyr  ;  towards  the  east  that  to  Usk,  Raglan, 
and  Monmouth  ;  and  as  yet  Pontypool  is  the  only  station 
from  which  Monmouth  can  be  reached  by  railway. 

It  may  be  worth  the  while  of  tourists,  while  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, to  turn  aside  for  a  little  to  the  westwards  to 
visit  the  wonderful  engineering  works  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Ebbw  and  TaE  The  first  of  these  is  the  wondeiM  Viaduct  at 
Crumlin,  of  which  a  view  is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  and 
wliich  spcms  the  valley  of  the  Ebbw  at  the  village  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  Of  this  viaduct  it  may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  few  works  in  England  are  more  interesting 
fur  their  combination  of  mechanical  skill  and  picturesque 
beauty.  There  are  ten  spans  of  150  feet  each,  constructed 
of  the  extremely  light  and  open  iron-work  known  as  **  War- 
ren's Girders.**  The  piers,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  204 
feet  high,  consist  of  a  framework  of  cast-iron  tubes  braced 
together  and  tapering  from  the  base  io  the  top,  on  which 
the  girders  rest.  The  magical  lightness  of  these  piers  cannot 
be  suqiossed,  and  viewed  from  a  distance  one  could  almost 
Buppose  them  to  be  the  work  of  spiders  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  viaduct  is  perhaps  the  most 
economical  structure  of  such  magnitude  ever  erected  (the  oost 
being  about  ^0,000) ;  and  of  the  many  beautiful  designa  of 
the  engineers  (Messrs.  LiddeU  and  Gordon)  on  this  line  of 
railway,  it  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  ^ymney  Viaduct, 
in  stone,  169  feet  high,  on  the  same  line,  is  a  noble  structure, 
and  a  good  view  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  road  near 
Myn-y-dwssyllwyd.  Another  railway  (Western  Valleys)  runs 
up  the  valley  on  the  low  level  and  at  right  angles,  to  Ebbw- 
Vale  Ironworks.  The  scenery  of  this  valley  is  charming,  being 
narrow,  steep,  and  wooded  on  both  sides.  The  railway  run- 
ning along  the  bottom  follows  the  course  of  the  stream. 

Tourists,  on  alighting  at  Crumlin  station,  are  allowed  to 
walk  along  the  viaduct,  after  which  they  should  descend  into 
the  valley  to  view  the  effect  from  below.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  clear  of  the  trains  passing  under  the  viaduct 
There  is  a  respectable  hotel  below,  where  refreshments  may 
be  had.     About  2  miles  beyond  Crumlin  is 

Newbridge, 

[HoUU:  New  Inn ;  Bridge  water  Arms.] 

which  is  a  rapidly  improving  market  town,  also  situated  on 
the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  and  on  the  river  Taff.  Its  extension 
and  prosperity  are  owing  to  the  establishment  of  iron,  tin,  and 
coal  works,  which  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
workmen,  and  diffuse  wealth  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 
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Until  lately,  it  was  an  inconsiderable  village,  bat  it  now  takes 
rank  with  the  important  mauufacturing  towns  of  Glamorgan- 
shire. To  the  tourist,  however,  its  interest  is  derived  from 
another  remarkable  bridge  which  here  crosses  the  Taff,  con- 
sisting of  one  arch  of  singular  elegance,  forming  the  perfect 
segment  of  a  circle,  with  a  chord  of  140  feet,  and  a  height 
from  the  spring  to  the  key-stone  of  35  feet  It  is  aptly 
named  Font-y-Prydd,  the  bridge  of  beauty,  and  is  the  work  of 
a  self-taught  native  mason,  William  Edwards,  of  whose  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  it  is  a  striking  memorial.  In  1746,  having 
contracted  to  build  a  bridge  at  this  place,  he  first  constructed 
one  with  three  arches,  but,  owing  to  a  rapid  swell  of  the 
river,  and  a  number  of  trees  and  other  things  brought  down 
by  the  flood,  this  bridge  was  quickly  swept  away.  His 
second  attempt  was  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  and  this  was 
scarcely  completed,  when  the  weight  of  masonry  in  the 
abutments  or  haunches  caused  the  arch  to  spring  in  the 
middle,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  ruins.  This  occurred  in 
1751.  Engaging  a  third  time  in  the  work,  he  reduced  the 
weight  by  the  introduction  of  three  cylindrical  openings  or 
tubes  in  each  side  of  the  arch,  securing  greater  stability  with 
a  diminution  of  material ;  involving,  as  it  appears,  the  very 
principle  of  which  we  have  the  most  distinguished  example 
in  the  mighty  tubular  bridges  of  Conway  and  Bangor.  The 
circular  openings  give  to  the  appearance  of  the  structure  a 
lightness  and  elegance  which  have  always  rendered  it  a 
favourite  subject  with  artists.  An  inscription  in  the  centre 
fixes  the  date  of  completion  at  1756,  so  that  Pont-y-Prydd  has 
now  endured  the  test  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  Under- 
neath the  bridge  is  an  echo  which  is  said  to  repeat  a  single 
sound  nine  times.  The  talents  and  enterprise  of  William 
Edwards  advanced  him  to  a  station  of  great  respectability.  A 
considerable  number  of  bridges  and  other  structures  in  South 
Wales  are  his  workmanship.  With  his  occupations  as  a 
mason  and  architect  he  united  the  management  of  an  exten- 
sive farm  and  the  sacred  duties  of  an  ordained  dissenting 
minister.* 

In  the  vicinity  of  Newbridge  are  two  small  waterfalls  ; 
one,  half-a-mile  above  the  bridge,  is  on  the  river  Taff,  which 

*  The  well-known  work,  **  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,' 
vontaina  an  accurate  sketch  of  tTae  YvValor^  ottMa  xemarkable  man. 
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descends  8  or  10  feet  in  several  divisions  ;  and  the  other, 
two  miles  distant,  is  on  the  Khondda,  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
of  remarkable  beauty.  The  whole  of  the  valley  through 
which  ^his  little  stream  has  its  course,  extending  about  7 
mUes  to  Ystrad'y-Fodwg^  is  romantic.  A  branch  railway 
along  this  valley  connects  the  mines  in  its  neighbourhood 
with  the  harbour  at  Cardiff.  The  Rhondda  joins  the  Taff  a 
little  below  Pont-y-Prydd, 


Returning  now  to  the  branch  eastwards  from  Pontypool, 
we  proceed  to  another  of  those  ancient  towns,  which  in 
modem  times  has  much  declined,  namely, 

USK, 

and  which  occupies  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Olway  and  Usk.  Most  of  the  houses,  disposed  in  four 
lines,  are  detached  from  each  other,  and  interspersed  with 
gardens  and  orchards.  Over  the  river  Usk  is  a  stone  bridge 
of  five  arches,  from  which  the  mountains  around  Abergavenny 
appear  to  great  advantage.  The  even  ridge  of  the  Blorenge 
and  the  conical  form  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  contrast  finely  with 
the  broken  summit  of  the  Skirrid.  The  rivers  abound  with 
fish,  and  anglers  will  find  this  place  a  peculiarly  eligible 
station.  An  agreeable  walk  leads  to  the  ivy-mantled  ruins 
of  the  Castle,  which  form  a  picturesque  object  on  a  gentle 
eminence  to  the  north  of  the  town.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  a  gateway,  a  banqueting-hall,  and  several  towers. 
The  date  of  the  foundation  is  not  ascertained.  In  1262  it 
belonged  to  Richard  de  Clare,  it  was  afterwards  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Crown,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  It  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  Owen  Glyndwr, 
who  was  here  defeated  by  the  royal  forces.  In  the  Parlia- 
mentary wars  it  was  destroyed.  Within  this  castle,  it  is  said, 
two  of  the  kings  of  England  were  born,  namely,  Edward  IV. 
and  Richard  IIL  Near  the  castle  is  the  Churchy  an  ancient 
structure,  and  still  large,  although  much  contracted  from  its 
original  extent  The  tower,  in  which  circular  arches  are  in- 
troduced, appears  to  be  the  oldest  part ;  the  body  of  the 
edifice  is  Gothic  In  the  interior  is  a  curious  inscription 
which,  often  perplexing  antiquaries,  liaa  liss^  \i^^\i.  ^S8&a»- 
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factorily  explained.  The  dmich  was  fboneily  ftttached  to  a 
Priory,  founded  by  the  Earls  of  daze  in  the  13th  centuiy. 
In  the  yicinity  of  Uek  aie  several  ancient  encampments,  lx>di 
British  and  Roman.  A  considerable  number  of  gentry  have 
their  residences  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  XJak  is 
associated  with  Newport  and  Monmouth  in  electing  one  mem- 
ber of  parliament  The  population  of  the  parish  amounts  to 
2112. 

A  drive  by  railway  of  15  minutes  conveys  us  from  Usk 
to 

RAGLAN  CASTLE, 

justly  esteemed  amongst  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
ruins  of  Wales,  and  which  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  &om 
the  village  of  Raglan.  The  general  view  obtained  on  entering 
the  gate  is  truly  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  until  after  having 
explored  the  various  parts,  and  looked  down  upon  them  from 
the  battlements,  that  an  adequate  conception  is  attained  of  the 
extent  and  strength,  the  beauty  and  grandeur,  of  the  original 
structure.  Persons  residing  in  one  of  the  towers  act  as  the 
guides  of  visitors,  for  whose  accommodation,  by  direction  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  proprietor,  the  paths  and  stairs  are 
kept  in  good  order,  tables  and  seats  are  provided,  and  every 
facility  isi  afforded  for  leisurely  observation.  Raglan  Castle 
is  believed  to  have  been  princij^ally  erected  by  Sir  William 
ap  Thomas,  and  his  son  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was 
beheaded  at  Banbury  in  1469  ;  but  it  exhibits  the  architec- 
ture of  various  periods  from  the  time  of  Henry  V.  to  that  of 
Charles  I.,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  by 
successive  propiietors.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Worcester  (now  Beaufort)  by  the  marriage  of  their 
ancestor,  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  with  Elizabeth,  granddaughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Sir  Charles  was  created  Earl  of 
Worcester  in  1514.  The  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterAvards  Henry 
VII.,  was  detained  at  this  castle  by  order  of  Edward  IV.,  in 
the  custody  of  Lord  Herbert ;  and  here  also,  Henry,  the  first 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  afibrded  an  asylum  to  Charles  I.,  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby  in  1645.  Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the 
king  from  Monmouthshire,  Raglan  was  besieged  for  eleven 
weeks  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  to  whom  it  was  at  length  sur- 
j^ndered  in  August  1646,  \>^W^  \kft\afi5t  fortress  which  held 
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out  for  royalty.  The  aged  Marquis  was  sent  prisoner  to 
London,  and  his  castle,  being  dismantled  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment, fell  a  prey  to  his  own  tenants.  At  the  Restoration  the 
estates  were  recovered  by  the  family,  and  they  still  belong  to 
the  noble  house  of  Beaufort  Many  parts  are  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  much  of  the  elaborately  carved  masonry 
remains  as  sharp  and  distinct  as  when  first  executed.  No 
attempt  is  here  made  to  describe  the  different  apartments  of 
the  magnificent  structure.  The  intelligent  and  most  obliging 
guides,  who  are  appointed  to  attend  visitors,  are  accustomed 
to  give  all  desirable  information  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, so  as,  in  this  case — an  almost  solitary  exception  to  a 
general  rule — ^to  leave  the  occasion  for  wishing  that  the  attend- 
ance could  be  dispensed  with,  or  for  begrudging  the  perquisite 
expected  in  return. 

Eight  miles  from  Eaglan  is  the  county  town  of  Monmouth, 
noticed  subsequently  in  our  tour  of  the  Wye.  A  very  agree- 
able road  conducts  from  Raglan  to  Abergavenny,  amidst 
scenery  presenting  much  of  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur, 
and  including  a  succession  of  mansions  and  parks,  and  the 
richly-cultivated  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Usk. 
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To  Cwm  Elan,  6  m. 
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THE  TOUR  OF  THE  UPPER  AND  LOWER  WYE. 

The  route  which  will  conclude  this  volume,  comprising 
ihe  entire  course  of  the  river  Wye,  from  its  rise  amidst  the 
swamps  and  turbaries  of  Plinlimmon  to  the  junction  of  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Severn  and  their  efflux  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  will  form  an  appropriate  and  interesting 
termination  of  a  tour  in  Wales.  The  foregoing  Itinerary 
distinctly  specifies  the  towns  and  villages  which  occur  on  the 
way,  and  the  objects  of  interest  in  their  vicinity ;  while  of 
the  more  important  portions  of  the  route,  horn.  Ross  to 
Monmouth,  and  from  Monmouth  to  Chepstow,  constituting 
what  is  timally  designated  "  The  Tour  of  the  Wye,**  the 
engraved  charts  which  are  annexed  will  convey  additional 
information.  Of  many  places  included  in  this  route  full 
descriptions  have  been  given  in  preceding  parts  of  the 
volume,  and  these  (which  are  marked  in  italics)  will  easily 
be  found  by  a  reference  to  the  index. 

The  characteristics  of  the  river  Wye  are  its  serpentine 
course  (from  which  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name),*  the 
uniform  breadth  of  its  channel,  and  the  scenery  of  its  banks. 
It  has  its  source,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  chart  of  Plin- 
limmon, within  3  miles  northwards  of  the  little  inn  of 
Stedfa  Gurig,  one  of  the  places  which  falls  within  the  range  of 
excursions  from  the  DeviVs  Bridge,  About  two  and  a  half 
miles  below  this  inn  it  receives  its  first  tributary,  the 
Tarenig,  an  impetuous  stream  which  flows  from  the  very 
summit  of  Plinlimmon,  and  might,  without  presumption,  lay 
claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the  source  of  the  Wye  itself. 
The  road  strikes  the  Wye  for  the  first  time  at  this  spot,  and 
crosses  it  by  the  bridge  of  Pont-rhyd-Galed,  keeping  by  it 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  its  course — a  distance 
computed  at  123  miles.     Five  miles  from  Stedfa  Gurig  the 

*  The  Wye  is  called  Gwy  by  the  Welsh  when  the  name  stands  alone ;  but 

in  composition  the  mutable  G  is  dropped,  and  it  then  becomes  Wy.    The  word 

means  a  flowing  or  streaming,  thence  signifying  water,  as  in  the  following : — 

Conwy  (Con-gwy),  the  chief  stream ;  Towy,  the  spreading  stream ;  Elvry,  the 

80D0T0UH  stream  ;  Llugwy^  the  dusky  stream.    The  term  is  often  used  In  the 

namea  of  rivers  and  of  "waterfowl,  aa  M-yuwy,  ot  t\ve  Monnow ;  Onwyf  the  ash- 

rater;  Gwyadk,  a  snipe ;  Gfioi^dd,  a  gooaft.~l5^0Ttii:v 
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stream  flows  past  the  picturesque  village  of  Llangurig,  with 
its  homely  old  church.  There  is  nothing  as  yet  remarkable 
in  the  scenery  ;*  "by  degrees,  however,  as  we  proceed,  the 
hills  become  closer,  and  the  massiveness  of  their  forms  lends 
a  certain  degree  of  grandeur  to  the  scene.  A  series  of 
changes  take  place  until  the  hills,  assuming  the  character 
without  the  magnitude  of  mountains,  throw  themselves 
wildly  together,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  savage  pass,  the 
steep  abutting  masses  of  which  are  in  some  cases  formed  of 
grey  and  naked  rock. 

"  The  river  here  is  occasionally  almost  choked  up  with 
stones  and  fragments  of  rocks,  which  must  either  have  rolled 
from  the  heights  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  or  been 
uncovered  in  their  original  beds  by  the  action  of  the  water. 
Here  opens  (in  our  judgment)  the  first  of  the  numerous 
picturesque  views  presented  by  the  "Wye.  The  spot  is 
marked  by  the  accession  of  a  tributary  stream,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge.**  fThis  is  the  river  Marteg,  and  the 
point  where  the  road  is  first  joined  by  the  railway  between 
Llanidloes  and  Rhaysder.)  "  After  getting  out  of  this  gorge 
the  scenery  becomes  softer  and  more  commonplace ;  and  at 
3  miles  beyond,  the  vista  is  texminated  by  the  little  church- 
tower  of  Rhayader, 

"The  valley  of  the  Wye,  during  the  14  miles  which 
intervene  (between  this  and  Builth),  presents  a  continuous 
series  of  picturesque  views,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  make 
the  reputation  of  the  river.  The  stream  rushes  the  whole 
way  through  a  singularly  rocky  and  winding  bed,  bound  in 
by  lofty  and  fantastic  banks  and  hills.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  latter  is  the  Black  Mountain,  which  is 
posted  directly  in  front,  and  fills  up  the  valley,  as  if  to  guard 
the  pass  from  the  further  progress  of  the  river ;  but  our 
wandering  stream  sweeps  abruptly  round  its  base,  and, 
escaping  by  a  narrow  defile,  pursues  its  triumphant  way 
towards  Builth. 

"  For  more  than  half  the  distance  the  road  runs  close  by 
the  side   of  the  water ;   but,  on  reaching   Newbridge,  we 

*  We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  here  the  description  of  the  Upper  Wye  by 
the  late  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie,  which,  with  its  exquisite  illustrations  by  Mr.  T. 
Creswick,  B.A.,  forms  a  work  of  rare  beauty.  Published  by  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Go.  1889. 
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diverge  a  little,  and  do  not  come  near  again  till  we  have 
travelled  a  distance  of  nearly  6  miles,  and  approached  the 
town  of  Builth,  The  river  increases  visibly  before  our  eyes  ; 
and  at  length,  when  near  Builth,  it  rolls  along,  still  foaming 
and  brawling,  but  in  a  stream  of  considerable  volume.  Its 
principal  tributaries  between  Rhayader  and  this  place  are  the 
Elan,  the  Ithan,  and  the  Yrfon — ^the  last  of  which  is  cele- 
brated by  the  defeat  of  Llewelyn  in  1282,  which  took  place 
at  the  spot  where  the  little  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  just 
before  it  falls  into  the  Wye  above  Builth, 

"  The  valley  of  the  Wye  is  less  wild  after  passing  Builth, 
but  more  beautiful  After  the  fourth  milestone,  there  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  formation  of  the  hills  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  grand  peculiarity  of  this  district  It  con- 
sists of  a  massive  range  on  the  opposite  bank,  laid  out  in 
square  terraces,  such  as  Martin  delights  to  heap  on  each  other 
in  his  pictures.  But  here,  where  nature  is  the  builder,  these 
masses  of  architecture^  are  of  rough,  disjointed  stones,  hoaiy 
with  age,  and  sometimes  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens. 

"  The  small  valley  of  Glasbury  presents  a  view  well  worth 
notice.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Maeslough  Castle, 
where  Gilpin  characterises  the  scenery  as  'wonderfully 
amusing,'  declaring  that  the  situation  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Wales.  On  passing  the  seventeenth  milestone  (from  Builth), 
the  valley  spreads  out  into  a  wide  plain  bounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  ;  and  as  we  proceed  numerous  villas  peeping 
through  the  trees  show  that  we  have  now  left  entirely  behind 
us  the  peculiarity  of  Welsh  scenery  and  are  again  on  the 
borders  of  Merry  England.  As  we  approach  Hay,  the  build- 
ings become  more  numerous  and  the  romance  of  the  scene 
diminishes. 

*^  Between  Builth  and  Hay  ends  one  series  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Wye.  The  stream  hitherto  is  a  mountain  rivulet, 
sometimes  almost  a  torrent,  and  its  characteristics  are  wildness 
and  simplicity.  Its  course  is  impeded  by  rocks,  amidst  which 
it  runs  brawling  and  foaming ;  but  as  we  advance  we  shall 
see  in  what  manner  this  will  change  till  the  banks  become 
the  chief  object  of  admiration. 

"  Leaving  Hay,  the  valley  widens,  the  background  softens, 
and  the  whole  scene  assumes  the  character  of  an  English  vale 
where  the  hills  on  each.  b\^^  ot^  cv3\M\n^\^^  to  the  summit 
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On  the  right,  as  we  proceed,  a  deep  uinbrageous  wood  comes 
in  to  give  effect,  and  surmounting  a  conical  eminence  above 
the  road,  near  the  third  milestone,  the  hoary  ruins  of  Clifford 
Castle  intermix  with  the  monotony  of  modem  life  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  olden  time.  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  completely 
covered  with  ivy,  look  down  solemn  and  sad  upon  the 
Wye  : — 

*  Clifford  has  fallen— howe'er  sublime, 
Here  firagments  wrestle  still  with  time. 
Tet  as  they  perish  snre  and  slow, 
And  rolling  dash  the  stream  below, 
They  raise  tradition's  glowing  scene— 
The  clue  of  silk,  the  wrathfal  queen ; 
And  link  in  memory's  fondest  bond 
The  love-lorn  tale  of  Bosamond.' 

"  From  this  old  castle  down  to  Hereford  the  river  runs 
through  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  country,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  houses  and  villages,  but  not  thickly  enough  to 
disturb  the  idea  of  pastoral  repose. 

"  Approaching  Bredwardine,  where  the  old  castle  of  this 
name  is  said  to  have  existed,  the  country  swells  into  wooded 
eminences,  one  of  which  is  called  Meerbach  Hill ;  and  Bro- 
bury  Scar,  a  picturesque  cliff  rising  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  adds  still  further  to  the  diversity  of  the  prospect 
Finally,  we  enter  the  cathedral  city  of  Hereford, 

"  Comparatively  speaking,  there  is  little  worthy  of  remark 
between  Hereford  and  Ross,  and  yet  Gilpin's  charge  of  tame- 
ness  is  unjust.  What  it  wants  is  excitement.  The  valley  of 
the  Wye  is  here  beautiful,  but  its  beauty  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  portion  we  have  just  traversed." 

Four  miles  from  Hereford  the  Lugg  adds  its  waters  to  the 
Wye,  and  near  the  confluence  we  remark  the  abrupt  elevation 
of  Marclay  Hill,  which  is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  year  1571.  At  the  distance  of  14  miles 
from  Hereford  we  reach  Ross,  and  here  commences  the  tour 
of  the  Lifmr  Wye» 


<m  Abiiy,  awl  ClupMlaw. 

This  remarkably  pleaaant  and  cheerful 
little  town  ia  finely  situated  on  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  r 
picturesque  position  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  approBching  from  Hereford. 
The  BtreetB  are  steep  and  narrow,  end  rendered  interesting  by 
the  occnrrence  of  a  number  of  antique-looking  houMS,  with 
gabled  roofs,  and  bits  of  old  carving  upon  their  time-worn 
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fronts.  It  derives  much  interest  from  its  association  with  the 
character  and  deeds  of  Mr.  John  Kyrle,  celebrated  as  the 
"Man  of  Ross"  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Pope.  Mr.  Kyrle 
was,  through  the  greatest  part  of  a  long  life,  a  resident  of  this 
town,  and  died  here  in  1724  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  The  splendid  eulogium  of  the  poet  does  not  exaggerate 
the  merits  of  the  philanthropist.  He  expended  his  time  and 
income  in  promoting  objects  of  benevolence  and  works  of 
public  utility.  The  house  in  which  he  resided  is  situated  near 
the  market-place,  having  in  its  front  a  commemorative  inscrip- 
tion. The  premises  have  recently  undergone  much  alteration. 
The  best  preserved  portion  is  now  occupied  by  a  bookseller. 
The  church,  with  its  "  heaven-directed  spire,'*  is  a  building  in 
fine  keeping  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  bell  is  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  John  Kyrle,  and  was  cast  at  Glou- 
cester in  1 695,  at  his  own  expense.  He  is  said  to  have,  him- 
self, superintended  the  operation,  and  after  drinking  solemnly 
the  orthodox  toast  of  "church  and  king,"  to  have  thrown  in  his 
favourite  silver  tankard  into  the  molten  mass.  A  mural  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  was  erected  in  the  chancel  in  17 76,  £300 
having  been  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  Lady  Dupplin. 
In  a  comer  of  the  church  some  elm-tree  branches  are  trained  up 
one  of  the  windows,  having  sprung  up  in  this  singular  situation 
from  the  expanded  roots  of  trees  on  the  outside,  which  were 
planted  by  Mr.  Kyrle.  They  are  preserved  and  cherished  with 
almost  superstitious  reverence  and  affection,* 

"  And  still  keep  his  memory  green.** 

*  John  Ryrle  was  bora  at  Dymock,  in  Herefordshire,  in  1637,  and  died  at 
Ross  in  1724.  He  is  described  as  "nearly  six  feet  high,  strong  and  lusty  made, 
jolly  and  ruddy  in  the  face,  with  a  large  nose."  Habitual  temperance  was 
attended  with  such  uniform  good  health,  that  his  last  illness  is  said  to  have 
been  also  his  first.  After  visiting  the  house  in  which  Kyrle  lived,  Coleridge 
wrote  the  following  lines : — 

"  Richer  than  raisers  o'er  their  countless  hoards. 
Nobler  than  kings,  or  king-polluted  lords. 
Here  dwelt  the  man  of  Ross  I   Q  traveller,  hear  I 
Departed  merit  claims  a  reverent  tear. 
Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  sick  man  health. 
With  generous  joy  he  viewed  his  modest  wealth ; 
He  heard  the  widow's  heaven-breathed  prayer  of  praise ; 
He  marked  the  sheltered  orphan's  tearful  gaze ; 
Or,  where  the  sorrow-shrivelled  captive  lay. 
Poured  the  bright  blaze  of  freedom's  noontide  ray. 
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The  Protpect  Walk,  adjoining  the  churchyard,  is  a  qnadrangolaT 
promenade,  planted  with  magnificent  elms,  and  surround^  by 
a  dwarf  wall.  It  also  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Kyrle  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public,  and  although  it  is  now  connected  with  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  right  of  the  public 
to  free  access  at  all  times  has  been  folly  established.  The 
view  from  this  spot  is  as  remarkable  for  sweet  and  peaceful 
beauty  as  can  jpossibly  be  conceived.  It  embraces  a  lovely 
vale,  enlivened  by  the  meanderings  of  the  Wye,  the  castles  of 
Wilton  and  Bridstow,  luxuriant  woods  and  fertile  meadows, 
and  the  distant  outline  of  the  Welsh  mountains. 

At  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Ross,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  hamlet  of  Wilton,  with  the 
remains  of  a  castle  which  was  built  by  King  Stephen  in  1 141, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire — ^though  the  date 
of  the  disaster  is  not  ascertained.  It  was  formerly  the 
baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Grey  de  Wilton,  with 
whom  it  remained  till  the  16th  century,  but  it  now  belongs 
to  the  governors  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  A  modem 
cottage,  with  its  gay  flower-garden,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  castle,  and  a  turret,  which  is  the  principal  remaining  por- 
tion, is  converted  into  a  thatched  summer-house. 

The  Wye  is  crossed  here  by  Wilton  bridge,  consisting  of  six 
arches.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  partially 
destroyed  by  General  Rudhale  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
afterwards  restored. 

Ross  is  a  favourite  resort  for  parties  intending  to  descend 
the  river  Wye,  and  boats  may  be  hired  for  this  purpose. 

Lower  Wye. 

Ross  to  Monmouth. 

In  proceeding  from  this  to  Monmouth  and  Chepstow,  the 
coach  forms  the  most  ready  and  usual  mode  of  conveyance, 
but  as  the  route  by  water  has  a  special  novelty  of  its  own,  we 

But  if,  like  mine,  through  life's  distressful  scene. 
Lonely  and  sad  thy  pilgrimage  hath  been, 
And  if,  thy  breast  with  heart-sick  anguish  fraught. 
Thou  joumeyest  onward,  tempest-tossed  in  thought, 
Here  cheat  thy  cares  !  in  generous  visions  melt, 
And  dream  of  goodivea&  tiVioMhast  never  felt." 
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shall  include  the  description  of  it  also,  as  given  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  Ooxe,*  with  such  alterations  as  may  suit  it  to  the 
present  purpose. 

Nowhere  else  is  the  serpentine  course  of  the  river 
Wye  more  observable  than  between  this  and  Chepstow,  the 
distance,  in  a  direct  line,  being  16^  miles,  while  it  is  38 
by  water.  In  sailing,  the  effect  of  these  numerous  windings  is 
very  striking  ;  the  same  objects  present  themselves,  are  lost 
and  recovered,  with  different  accompaniments  and  in  different 
points  of  view.  The  banks,  for  the  most  part,  rise  abruptly 
from  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  are  clothed  with  wood  and 
broken  into  cliffs.  In  some  places  they  approach  so  near 
that  the  river  occupies  the  whole  intermediate  space,  and 
nothing  is  seen  but  wood,  rocks,  and  water  ;  in  others  they 
alternately  recede,  and  the  eye  catches  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  hamlets,  ruins,  and  detached  buildings,  partly  seated  on  the 
margin  of  the  stream,  and  partly  scattered  on  the  rising 
grounds.  The  general  character  of  the  scenery,  however,  is 
wildness  and  solitude,  and  if  we  except  the  populous  district 
of  Monmouth,  no  river,  perhaps,  flows  for  so  long  a  course 
through  a  well-cultivated  country,  the  borders  of  which  exhibit 
so  few  habitations. 

In  sailing  down  from  Ross  we  pass  under  the  stone  bridge, 
having  on  our  right  the  ruins  of  Wilton  Castle.  At  the  farm 
of  Weir-end  the  river  turns  abruptly  and  flows  under  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  Pencraig  hill,  mantled  with  trees  to  the 
margin  of  the  river.  From  this  place  conamences  that  interest- 
ing combination  of  scenery  which  distinguishes  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  commencing  with  the  embattled  turrets  of 

Goodrich  Castle, 

which  present  themselves  at  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  crown- 
ing the  summit  of  an  eminence  clothed  with  wood.  They 
vanish  and  reappear  at  intervals,  and,  as  we  pass  under  them, 
assume  a  less  majestic  but  more  picturesque  aspect. 

Pursuing  the  coach-route,  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
direct  road  conducts  to  an  arched  gateway,  forming  the  main 
approach   to  the   modem  castellated   mansion   of    Goodrich 

*  Coze's  HiBtorical  Tour  in  MonmonthBhire,  illustrated  with  yiews  >y  Sir  R, 
C  Hoare,  Bart 
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Caurij  an  object  of  much  intezert.  It  was  erected  in  1828, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R  Blore,  by  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  distinguished  as  an  accomplished 
antiquary,  and  especially  as  the  proprietor  of  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  armour,  now  lent  by  Colonel  Meyrick  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  "  where  it  has  been  arranged  and 
displayed  with  infinite  care  and  excellent  judgment,  so  that 
it  may  be  seen  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage."  *  By  the 
decease  of  Sir  Samuel,  in  1848,  the  property  passed  to  hiB 
nephew,  A.  W.  H.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  colonel  in  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards.  The  edifice  is  quadrangular,  enclosing  a  spacious  court, 
and  is  adorned  with  square  and  round  towers,  so  disposed  as 
to  produce  a  remarkably  picturesque  effect  The  entrance  is 
over  a  drawbridge,  and  through  |a  groined  archway,  which  is 
famished  with  a  portcullis,  and  flanked  by  two  round  towers. 
The  architecture  embraces  specimens  of  the  styles  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  XL  and  IIL ;  and  the  whole 
is  designed  as  a  complete  representation  of  a  feudal  fortress. 
It  crowns  the  summit  of  a  bold  promontory,  with  a  hanging 
wood  beneath,  sloping  to  the  water's  edge  ;  and  is  backed  by 
hills  of  greater  elevation.  In  the  more  domestic  apartments 
the  furniture  of  each  room  is  conformed  to  the  style  of  a  par- 
ticular reign. 

The  old  castle  occupies  an  eminence,  separated  by  a 
wooded  dingle  from  that  on  which  the  modem  mansion  is 
erected,  and  is  a  very  picturesque  and  interesting  ruin.  Al- 
though the  precise  origin  of  the  structure  is  not  ascertained, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  frontier  post  held  by  the 
Saxons,  and  many  parts  of  the  ruin  obviously  bear  a  Saxon 
or  early  Norman  character.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  and 
in  several  succeeding  generations,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke  ;  and  it  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrewsbury.  During  the  civil 
wars  it  was  at  first  held  by  the  Parliament,  but  in  1646  it 
was  garrisoned  for  the  King  by  Sir  Richard  Lingen,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  by  Colonel  Birch,  after  a  long  siege  and 
obstinate  resistance.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable 
strength,  though  not  very  extensive.  The  various  styles  of 
architecture  visible  in  the  remains  fix  the  date  of  the  erection 

*  Art  Journal  for  February  1869,  where  an  account  of  the  armouiy  will  be 
found. 
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in  the  llth  century,  and  indicate  additions  or  alterations  in 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  centuries.  Its  form  is  nearly 
square,  measuring  156  feet  by  144,  with  a  large  round  tower 
«t  each  angle.  The  entrance  gateway  was  constructed  for  a 
series  of  portcullises.  Beyond  the  drawbridge  is  a  loophole 
by  which  the  warder  held  communication  before  opening  the 
gates.  Over  the  gateway  was  the  guard-room,  and  beneath 
the  causeway  which  supported  the  drawbridge  was  a  sally- 
port for  cavalry.  On  the  north,  or  right  hand,  beyond  the 
gateway,  are  windows  used  for  reconnoitring  the  Wye  ;  and 
in  front,  on  the  west  side,  is  the  banqueting-hall.  On  the 
south  side  is  an  angular  tower,  and  next  to  it,  in  the  centre, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  keep  with  a  Norman  staircase.  On  the 
east  side  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel  with  an  ornamented 
Gothic  window.  A  curious  octagon  column,  near  the  hall,  is 
evidently  the  centre  roimd  which  the  grand  staircase  was 
carried ;  but  the  tower  which  enclosed  it  has  been  destroyed. 
From  the  barbican  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  building,  and, 
on  facing  the  north,  a  charming  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

A  Priory  (situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
castle)  was  founded  here,  in  1347,  by  Sir  Eichard  Talbot,  for 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  ;  but  all  that  remains  of 
the  building  is  unworthy  of  observation.  It  was  formerly 
called  Flanesford. 

Interesting  allusions  to  Goodrich  are  found  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  who,  in  writing  of  his  well-known 
poem  "  We  are  Seven"  remarks  :  " The  little  girl  who  is  the 
heroine  I  met  within  the  area  of  Goodrich  Castle,  in  the  year 
1793."  And  at  a  later  period  he  says  :  "In  the  spring  of 
1841  I  revisited  Goodrich  Castle,  not  having  seen  that  part 
of  the  Wye  since  I  met  the  little  girl  there  in  1793.  The 
ruin,  from  its  position  and  features,  is  a  most  impressive  object. 
I  could  not  but  deeply  regret  that  its  solemnity  was  impaired 
by  a  fantastic  new  castle,  set  up  on  a  projection  of  the  same 
ridge,  as  if  to  show  how  far  modem  art  can  go  in  surpassing 
all  that  could  be  done  by  antiquity  and  nature,  with  their 
united  graces,  remembrances,  and  associations.*' 

There  is  little  to  observe  on  the  road  between  this  and 
Monmouth.  By  water  we  are  carried  gently  down  the  stream 
by  the  current.     The  scenery  is  mild  and  placid  ;  the  river  i^ 

2  b 
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bounded  on  each  side  by  wooded  acclivities^  above  which,  to 
the  left,  peeps  the  spire  of  Ruardean  Church,  while  near 
Lidbrooke  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  thickly  sprinkled  with 
cottages.  Near  Ruardean  is  Courtfield,  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  Vaughans.  WeUh  Bicknor  Church,  about  half-a-mile 
from  Courtfield,  contains  a  curious  sepulchral  effigy  in  the 
shape  of  a  recumbent,  figure  in  stone,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  resided  at  Courtfield, 
and  was  the  reputed  nurse  of  Henry  V.  A  silver  chalice  be- 
longing to  the  church  bears  the  date  1146.  Returning  to  the 
river,  a  fragment  of  rock  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  called 
the  County  Rocky  marks  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of 
Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Monmouth. 

Between  the  church  of  Welsh  Bicknor  and  the  New  Wear, 
the  scenery  of  the  banks  assumes  a  new  character,  and  the 
stream,  hitherto  of  a  mild  and  gentle  cast,  washes  the  base  of 
the  cliffs  at  Coldwell  Rocks  and  Symond's  Yat  (gate).  These 
form  a  majestic  amphitheatre,  appearing,  vanishing,  and  re- 
appearing in  different  shapes  and  combinations  ;  at  one  time 
starting  from  the  edge  of  the  river  and  fonning  a  per- 
pendicular rampart,  at  another,  towering  above  woods  and 
hills  like  the  battlements  of  an  immense  castle.  From  Sy- 
mond's Yat  to  New  Wear  the  distance  by  land  is  not  more 
than  600  yards,  while  by  water  it  exceeds  4  miles.  It  is, 
therefore,  customary  to  leave  the  boat  here,  mount  the  sum- 
mit, and  rejoin  the  boat  at  New  Wear.  From  the  top  of 
Symond's  Yat,  which  is  not  less  than  600  feet  in  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  spectator  enjoys  a  singular 
view  of  the  numerous  mazes  of  the  river.  At  New  Wear  a 
sluice  is  formed  for  the  passage  of  boats.  The  deep  vale  is 
l^ounded  here  on  one  side  by  the  Great  Doward,  a  sloping  hill 
sprinkled  with  limekilns  and  cottages,  and  overhanging  some 
ironworks  ;  on  the  other  rises  the  chain  of  precipices  forming 
the  side  of  the  peninsula  which  is  opposite  to  Coldwell  Rocks, 
and  vies  with  them  in  ruggedness  of  aspect.  Near  the  iron- 
works the  weir  stretches  transversely  across  the  stream,  over 
which  (though  above  smooth  and  tranquil)  it  falls  in  no  in- 
considerable cataract,  and,  after  roaring  over  fragments  of  rock, 
is  gradually  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  From  this  we 
proceed  to  the  bottom  of  the  Little  Doward,  whose  precipitous 
sides  present  a  ragg^id  Ta-m^ait  of  rock.     Turning  roimd  its 
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southern  extremity  we  pass  under  The  ZeySy  a  house  delight- 
fully situated  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  overlooking  the 
water.  Here  we  obtain  a  view  of  a  long  reach  of  the  river, 
including  Monmouth  Bridge,  with  the  church-spire  rising 
amidst  tufts  of  trees.  The  river  enters  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth between  the  rich  groves  of  Hadnock  on  the  left  and 
Newton  House  on  the  right.  Beyond  this,  passing  on  the 
left  side  the  wooded  eminences  of  Beaulieu,  which  stretch 
from  Hadnock  to  the  Kymin,  and  on  the  other  side,  a  suc- 
cession of  rich  meadows  with  the  sequestered  church  of 
Dixton  standing  near  the  margin  of  the  river,  we  reach 

MONMOUTH, 

[Hotels :  Beaufort  Arms ;  King's  Head ;  Angel ;  White  Swan.] 

situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  rivers  Monnow 
and  Wye,  near  the  point  of  their  junction.  From  the  former 
it  takes  its  name,  Monnow-mouth,  contracted  to  Monmouth. 
Another  stream,  called  the  Trothy,  also  enters  the  Wye  a 
little  below,  and  each  of  these  three  rivers  is  crossed  by  a 
good  stone  bridge.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  beautiful,  and 
the  neighbourhood  presents  many  objects  of  interest.  The 
houses,  generally,  are  substantial  and  handsome,  and  many  of 
them  have  spacious  gardens  and  orchards.  The  administration 
of  local  affairs  has  been  conducted  here  with  judgment  and 
energy,  and  the  public  buildings  are  highly  creditable.  The 
town  is  reputed  of  great  antiquity,  being  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Koman  Blestium;  and  it  is  known  that  a  British  fortress 
of  great  strength  existed  here  prior  to  the  Norman  era.  In 
1257  a  larger  structure  was  erected  by  John,  baron  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  resigned  it  to  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Ed- 
ward I.  In  1265  it  was  besieged  and  nearly  demolished  by 
Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt,  and 
passed  into  the  possession  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  son, 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  was  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. ;  and 
during  his  reign  this  fortress  became  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  V.,  the  hero  of  Agincourt  In  1646  the  castle,  being 
garrisoned  by  Eoyalists,  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  forces 
of  the  Parliament.  It  is  now  much  dilapitated.  Some  por- 
tions of  a  tower  remain,  and  a  florid  Gothic  window  is  shown 
as  having  belonj^f^rl  to  the  apartment  in  which  Henry,  V.  waa 
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bom  ;  but  these  remains  give  little  indicatioii  of  the  former 
extent  and  magnificence  of  the  building.  The  town  was 
anciently  surrounded  by  walls  and  a  moat,  traces  of  which 
are  still  visible.  Of  four  gates,  the  only  remaining  one 
stands  on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Monnow,  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  relic  of  its  kind. 

St  Mary's  Church  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  height  of  its  spire.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  church  for- 
merly attached  to  a  Benedictine  Priory,  founded  in  the  time  of 
Henry  L  Parts  of  the  priory  buildings  remain,  particularly 
a  room  which  tradition  asserts  was  the  library  of  the  celebrated 
chronicler,  Qeoffry  of  Monmouth,  who  was  bom  and  educated 
here  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  St  Thomas's 
Church,  at  the  foot  of  Monnow  Bridge,  is  a  curious  old  struc- 
ture, partly  Saxon  and  partly  British.  The  mouldings  of 
some  of  the  arches  are  worthy  of  notice. 

There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Town  Hall  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
but  somewhat  disfigured  by  an  ill -proportioned  statue  of 
Henry  V.  An  excellent  market-place  was  constructed  some 
years  ago  in  connection  with  an  improved  entrance  to  the  town 
on  the  N.E.  side.  The  County  Gaol  was  built  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  on  Mr.  Howard's  plan.  It  is  a  massive  stone 
building,  having  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  castle.  Mon- 
mouth also  possesses  a  Free  Grammar  School  for  100  boys, 
and  Almshouses  for  20  poor  persons,  both  founded  by  William 
Jones  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  native  of 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Newland.  When  a  boy  he  begged 
his  way  to  London,  where,  by  industry,  frugality,  and  skill,  he 
succeeded  in  amassing  a  large  fortune.  In  order  to  test  the 
generosity  of  his  native  place,  he  returned  in  the  guise  of 
poverty  and  solicited  relief.  Tliis  being  refused  at  Newland, 
he  repaired  to  Monmouth,  where  he  experienced  kinder  treat- 
ment. Here,  therefore,  he  made  himself  known,  and  at  his 
death  his  gratitude  was  evinced  by  the  noble  foundations  just 
mentioned.  Monmouth  has  no  manufactures  of  importance, 
but  there  are  some  iron  and  tin  works  in  the  vicinity.  A 
chapel  still  exists  which  once  belonged  to  the  makers  of  the 
Monmouth  caps,  which  once  formed  a  considerable  branch  of 
trade  here,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
Fluellen,  in  Shakespeare's  ^\ay  of  Henry  V.,  alludes  to  these 
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caps  in  his  address  to  the  king :  "  K  your  Majesties  is  re- 
membered of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot  service  in  a  garden 
where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps.** 
The  manufacture  was  removed  to  Bewdley.  The  county 
assizes  are  held  here.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Mon- 
mouth, in  connection  with  Newport  and  Usk,  elects  one  M.P. 
Population,  5783.  Monmouth  used  formerly  to  be  on  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  great  mail  road  between  Gloucester  and 
Carmarthen,  but  it  is  now  rather  off  at  a  siding,  being  about 
25  miles  east  of  Pontypool,  on  the  Hereford  and  Newport 
Railway. 

The  neighbourhood  affords  some  most  pleasant  walks. 
The  Chippenham  Meadow  is  a  very  agreeable  evening  pro- 
menade. At  about  2j  miles  from  the  town  is  a  lofty  hill, 
called  The  Kymin^  already  noticed,  rising  from  the  bank  of 
the  Wye  on  the  Gloucestershire  side,  and  surmounted  by  the 
rich  wood  of  Beaulieu,  which  is  intersected  by  several  walks. 
A  monument  is  erected  on  the  summit,  to  commemorate  the 
victories  of  the  British  navy,  and  there  is  a  circular  pavilion 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  much  resorted  to  during  the 
summer  months.  The  view  from  this  spot  extends  to  a  cir- 
cumference of  nearly  300  miles,  including  the  diversified 
scenery  of  nine  counties.  From  the  Kymin  is  seen  towards 
the  S.E.,  not  a  mile  distant,  a  famous  Druidical  rocking  stone, 
called  the  Buchstone*  It  is  a  rude  mass  of  silicious  grit,  on 
the  edge  of  a  limestone  rock,  in  form  resembling  an  inverted 
pyramid,  poised  on  its  apex.  Its  circumference  at  the  upper 
part  is  54  feet,  and  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  pedestal, 
3  feet,  and  its  height  is  13  feet. 

About  a  mile  from  Monmouth,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Raglan,  is  Troy  House,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
Although  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  after  designs  by  Inigo 
Jones,  it  exhibits  no  architectural  beauty.  It  contains,  how- 
ever,  apartments  of  noble  dimensions,  embellished  with  many 
family  portraits,  and  enriched  with  rarities,  natural  and  artifi- 
cial Amongst  them  are  the  cradle  of  Henry  V.,  the  armour 
which  he  wore  at  Agincourt,  and  a  curious  oak  chimney-piece 
brought  from  Raglan  Castle,  carved  with  scriptural  subjects. 
The  little  river  Trothy  runs  through  the  grounds.  And  from 
this  (the  name  bein^j;  corrupted  into  Troy),  the  house  derives 
its  name. 
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FROM  MONMOUTH  TO  CHEPSTOW.    By  Road. 


Upper  Redlvook 
Lower        „ 
Florence  College 
Big's  Wear 
Llandogo   . 
Tintem 

Abbey  . 
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Miles. 
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Winddiff  and  Mom  Cottage 
St  Aryan's 
Crossway  Green 
Chepstow  .... 
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The  distance  from  Chepstow  to  the  embouchare  of  the  Wye  is  about  3  miles. 

By  Water. 

At  Redbrook  Ironworks,  about  two  miles  from  Monmouth, 
the  Wye  becomes  the  boundary-line  between  Monmouth  and 
Gloucester  shires.  Beyond  this  it  forms  a  grand  sweep,  and 
flows  mostly  in  a  deep  hollow  between  two  ranges  of  wooded 
hills.  A  peep  is  obtained  of  the  church  and  castle  of  St 
Briavels,  crowning  the  summit  of  an  eminence  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  east.  We  are  then  hurried  along  a  rapid 
current  called  Big's  Wear,  where  the  river  eddies  over  frag- 
ments of  rock,  leaving  only  a  narrow  space  for  the  passage  of 
the  boat.  At  this  picturesque  part  of  the  river  Big*s  Wear 
llouae  stands  on  the  left,  and  Pilsom  on  the  right  bank. 
From  hence  the  river  winds  by  the  hamlet  of  Llandogo,  with 
its  church  peeping  through  the  trees.  The  river,  after  making 
another  severe  bend,  brings  us  to  the  village  of  Tintern  Parva 
and  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  abbey. 


SCintem  ^ftbeg^ 

This  majestic  ruin,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  is  justly  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  object  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  It  occupies  a 
level  area,  beautifully  screened  on  all  sides  by  richly-wooded 
hills,  amidst  which  the  river  pursues  its  winding  course.  A 
more  pleasing  object,  in  such  a  situation,  could  not  easily  be 
found.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Welsh 
words,  Din,  a  fortress,  and  Teyrn,  a  sovereign  ;  and  it  appears 
that  this  was  the  site  of  a  hermitage  to  which  Theodoric,  King 
of  Glamorgan,  retired,  after  he  had  resigned  the  throne  to  his 
Bon  Maurice. 

The  date  of  the  ioxmdsiioia.  \s  t\ie  year  1131,  when  an 
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Abbey  for  Cistercian  monks  was  founded  here  by  Walter  Fitz- 
Ricbard  de  Clare,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Walter  died 
in  the  following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1148,  and  was  buried  at 
Tintem.  His  son,  Eichard  Strongbow,  succeeded  to  the  titles 
and  estates,  but  the  male  line  of  this  family  failing,  Matilda, 
the  heiress,  married  Hugh  de  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and,  ac- 
cording to  William  of  Worcester,  his  grandson,  Roger  de  Bigod, 
erected  the  Abbey  Church  of  Tintem  A.D.  1287.  Among  the 
monastic  institutions  of  the  kingdom  this  establishment  was 
for  a  long  time  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  its  sumptuous 
style  of  living  and  unbounded  hospitality.  It  was  the  refuge 
to  which  Edward  11.  repaired  for  a  time  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  queen  Isabella.  At  the  period  of  the  Dissolution  there 
were  not  more  than  thirteen  inmates.  Henry  VIII.  granted 
the  abbey  and  estates  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Worcester,  from 
whom  they  have  descended  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  ruins  is  the  Church,  which 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  pure  Gothic  architecture.  As  a 
distant  object  it  is  not  veiy  striking,  but  on  a  nearer  approach, 
when  the  eye  can  fix  upon  some  of  its  nobler  parts,  and  ob- 
serve the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  it  appears  a  structure  of 
surpassing  beauty.  Entering  at  the  western  door,  the  spectacle 
suddenly  disclosed  is  most  majestic  The  whole  is  roofless, 
but  the  walls  are  almost  entire,  and  some  of  the  columns  are 
still  standing.  Of  those  which  have  fallen  the  bases  remain, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  are  the  four  lofty  arches  which 
supported  the  tower,  now  reduced  to  skeletons  of  stone,  yet 
completely  preserving  their  form.  The  eastern  window,  with 
one  tall  mullion  ramifying  at  the  top,  is  singularly  light  and 
elegant ;  and  the  western  window,  over  the  entrance,  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  ornament,  and  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  pave- 
ment is  obliterated,  the  elevation  of  the  choir  is  no  longer 
visible,  and  the  whole  area  is  reduced  to  one  level,  cleared  of 
rubbish,  and  carpeted  with  turf.  Fragments  of  sculpture,  and 
maimed  eflSgies,  worn  by  time  and  weather,  are  scattered  about, 
or  laid  against  the  walls  and  columns.  Some  of  these  have 
but  recently  been  brought  to  light,  in  clearing  the  adjacent 
ground  of  accumulated  rubbish.  A  strong  iron  railing  is 
carried  along  the  upper  walls,  so  that  visitors  may  with  safety 
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traverse  the  greater  part  of  the  transept  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  floor  ;  and  here  the  eye  will  be  better  able 
to  estimate  the  magnitude  and  proportions  of  the  edifice.  The 
best  situation  from  which  to  view  the  interior  is  at  the  cor- 
ner on  the  right  of  the  western  entrance.  The  scene  from 
this  spot,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  or  when  the  harvest  moon 
sheds  her  beams  on  the  mouldering  pUe,  is  truly  sublime. 
*  From  the  length  of  the  nave,  the  height  of  the  walls,  the 
aspiring  form  of  the  pointed  arches,  and  the  size  of  the  east 
^vindow  which  closes  the  perspective,  the  first  impressions  are 
those  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  But  as  these  emotions  sub- 
side, and  we  descend  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  to 
the  examination  of  the  parts,  we  are  no  less  struck  with  the 
regularity  of  the  plan,  the  lightness  of  the  architecture,  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  ornaments  ;  we  feel  that  elegance  is  its 
characteristic  no  less  than  grandeur,  and  that  the  whole  is  a 
combination  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime.*** 

The  Abbey  Church  is  cruciform,  measuring  from  K  to  W. 
228  feet,  and  from  N.  to  S.,  at  the  transept,  150  feet  The 
nave  and  choir  are  37  feet  in  breadth,  the  height  of  the  cen- 
tral arches  is  70  feet,  of  the  smaller  arches  30  feet,  of  the  east 
'wandow  64  feet,  and  of  the  west  window  42  feet.  The  extent 
of  the  area  originally  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  is 
said  to  have  been  34  acres.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Church 
are  remains  of  the  Refectory,  with  a  lectern  for  the  use  of  the 
reader  during  meals.  There  are  also  vestiges  of  cloisters,  a 
dormitory,  a  confessional,  a  chapter-house,  and  some  other 
apartments.  In  1847,  during  the  progress  of  excavation  in  an 
orchard  adjoining  the  abbey,  a  discovery  was  made  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  oblong  building,  supported  by  rows  of  pil- 
lars. This  appears  to  have  been  the  Hospitium,  in  which  the 
monks  were  wont  to  entertain  strangers  and  travelling  friars. 

The  cluster  of  cottages  near  the  abbey  is  called  Abbey 
Tintern,  in  distinction  from  Tintem  Parva^  nearly  a  mile  dis- 
tant, in  which  the  parish  church  is  situated. 

Beyond  Tintem  the  Wye  assumes  the  character  of  a  tidal 
river  ;  the  water  is  no  longer  transparent,  and  except  at  high 
tide  the  banks  are  covered  with  slime.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Piercefield  the  sinuosities  re-appear  and  the  banks  become 
rugged.   The  long  line  of  Bannagor  Crags  forms  a  perpendicular 

*  Coxe' a  Historical  TQfu.T 
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rampart  on  the  left  bank  ;  on  the  opposite  (right)  side  the  river 
ia  skirted  by  narrow  slips  of  rich  pasture,  rising  into  wooded 
acclivities,  on  which  towers  the  Windcliff,  a  perpendicular 
mass  of  rocks  overhung  with  thickets.  At  this  place  the  Wye 
turns  abruptly  round  the  peninsula  of  Lancaut,  under  the 
stupendous  amphitheatre  of  the  Hercefield  cliffs,  which  start 
up  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  are  either  wholly  mantled 
with  wood  or  jutting  up  in  bold  fantastic  projections  like 
enormous  buttresses  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Some  of 
these,  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  are  called  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  one  St  Peter's  Thumh,  At  the  further  extremity 
of  this  peninsula  the  river  again  turns,  and  stretches  in  a  long 
reach  between  the  white  and  towering  cliffs  of  Lancaut  and 
the  richly  clothed  eminences  of  Piercefield  Park.  In  the  midst 
of  these  grand  and  picturesque  scenes  the  embattled  turrets 
of  Chepstow  Castle  burst  upon  the  sight,  and  as  we  glide  under 
the  perpendicular  crag  we  look  with  astonishment  to  the  mas- 
sive walls  impending  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  ap- 
pearing like  a  continuation  of  the  rock  itself. 

In  proceeding  from  Tintem  towards  Chepstow  by  coach, 
at  the  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  former  and  of  3  from 
the  latter,  we  pass  The  Moss  Cottage,  a  fanciful  little  erection 
built  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  for  the  convenience  of  parties 
visiting  Windcliff.  It  is  a  rustic  building,  thatched  and  lined 
with  moss,  having  Gothic  windows  with  stained  glass.  Here 
direction  and  assistance  may  be  obtained  for  ascending  the 
height,  and  picnic  parties  and  others  may  receive  suitable 
accommodation.  From  the  cottage  a  path  is  formed  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  which  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  Another  way  of  ascent,  easier  though  more  circuit- 
ous, commences  near  the  village  of  St.  Arvan's,  a  mile  farther 
on  the  road  towards  Chepstow,  and  if  parties  who  are  driving 
proceed  so  far  before  they  begin  their  walk,  carriages  may  be 
sent  back  to  the  Moss  Cottage,  in  order  to  await  their  descent. 
The  extensive  prospect  commanded  from  the  sunmiit  of  Wind- 
cliff  is  generally  extolled  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
island.  It  may  be  more  correct  to  state  that  the  scene  here 
presented  to  view  has  peculiar  characteristics  of  beauty  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  others.  The  objects  included 
are  the  following  : — the  new  line  of  road  from  Chepstow  to 
Tintem,  the  circuitous  Wye,  traced  through  several  mik&  ot 
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its  oomse,  between  ito  loekj  and  wooded  iMmkB ;  the  ptettr 
hamlet  of  Lancant,  with  the  peipendiciilar  cn^  of  Bannagor, 
and  the  iwhole  domain  of  Pieroefield ;  a  little  to  the  left, 
Berkeley  Castle  and  Thombmr  CSmich ;  on  the  iig^,  soc- 
ceasiyely,  the  town  and  castle  of  Chepstow,  the  majestic  Severn, 
and  the  confluence  of  the  two  liTen  Wye  and  Sevem,  the 
Old  and  Kew  Passages,  Dnidham  Down,  and  Dmidiy  Tower, 
near  Bristol,  the  mouth  of  the  Aron,  and  Portishead  Point ; 
to  the  S.W.  the  Holmes  and  Penarth  Point,  near  Cardiff ;  and 
fax  away  in  the  K.W^  the  Black  Mountains,  forming  a  sublime 
background  to  the  whole ;  thus  embracing  parts  of  nine 
counties,  namely,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Somerset,  De- 
von, Glamorgan,  Brecon,  Hereford,  and  Worcester. 

^  As  I  stood  on  the  brow  of  this  predpice,"  savs  the  author 
previously  quoted,  "  I  looked  down  upon  the  fertile  peninsula 
of  Lancaut,  surrounded  with  rocks  and  forests,  contemplated 
the  hanging  woods,  rich  lawns,  and  romantic  difb  of  Pierce- 
field,  the  castle  and  town  of  Chepstow,  and  traced  the  Wye 
sweeping,  in  the  true  line  of  beauty,  from  the  Bannagor  Crags 
to  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  where  it  spreads  into  an 
estuary,  and  is  lost  in  the  distant  ocean.  A  boundless  extent 
of  country  is  seen  in  every  direction  £rom  this  commanding 
eminence,  comprehending  not  less  than  nine  counties.  In  the 
midst  of  this  expanse  I  principally  directed  my  attention  to 
the  subject  of  my  tour,  which  now  drew  to  a  conclusion  ;  1 
traced,  with  pleasing  satisfaction,  not  unmixed  with  regret,  the 
luxuriant  valleys  and  romantic  hills  of  this  interesting  county  ; 
but  I  dwelt  with  peculiar  admiration  on  the  majestic  rampart 
which  forms  its  boundary  to  the  west,  and  extends  in  one 
grand  and  broken  outline  £rom  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to 
the  Black  Mountains, — 

**  *  Wbere  the  broken  land8cax>e  "by  d^;reefl 
Ascending,  ron^^ens  into  rigid  hills ; 
O'er  which  the  Cambrian  monntains,  like  far  clouds. 
That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  dosky  rise.' " — ^Thomson,  Spring, 

PiERCEFiELD  Park,  extending  along  the  river  nearly  the 
whole  distance  between  Windcliff  and  Chepstow,  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  picturesque  beauty.  It  has  many  natural  advan- 
tages, presenting,  as  it  does,  an  agreeable  diversity  of  wood, 
rock,  and  lawn,  with  some  of  the  most  exquisite  river  scenery  ; 
and  the  hand  of  taste  has  been  successfully  employed  for  aiding 
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the  disclosure  of  natural  beauties.  The  walks  are  fully  three 
miles  in  length,  in  the  course  of  which  visitors  are  conducted 
to  nine  principal  stations,  selected  as  affording  the  best  points 
from  which  to  view  the  scenery.  The  mansion,  at  present  the 
residence  of  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  is  a  respectable  modem 
building,  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiarity  of  architecture 
or  embellishment.  The  estate  received  most  of  its  artificial 
improvements  from  one  of  its  owners  in  the  last  century, 
Valentine  Morris,  Esq.,  whose  benevolent  character  and  affect- 
ing history  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Robert  Bloomfield's 
poetical  sketches.  The  regulations  for  the  admittance  of 
visitors  to  the  grounds  are  frequently  varied,  and  it  is  there- 
fore expedient  to  procure  information  on  the  subject  at  Chep- 
stow, Monmouth,  or  Tintem 

CHEPSTOW 

[Sotds:  Beaufort  Arms ;  George.] 
27^  miles  from  Qloucester. 

occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
Wye,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Severn,  and  is  environed 
by  scenery  of  much  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  main  streets 
are  broad  and  cleanly,  and  the  houses,  buildings,  and  shops 
are  generally  of  a  highly  respectable  class.  The  river  Wye  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  only  as  far  as  Chepstow  bridge, 
but  barges  of  from  18  to  30  tons  burthen  can  go  as  high 
as  Hereford.  The  tide  runs  up  the  river  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  frequently  rising  above  50  feet,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  rise  even  to  70  feet.  "From  the  form  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  (says  De  La  Beche),  and  the  absence  of  a  free 
passage  for  the  waters,  such  as  exists  at  the  straits  of  Dover  in 
the  English  Channel,  westerly  winds  force  up  and  sustain  a 
great  body  of  water,  thereby  raising  the  sea  several  feet  above 
the  mean  level."  In  the  ^mien  of  a  house  in  Bridge  Street 
is  a  well  which  ebbs  and  flows  inversely  with  the  flow  and 
ebb  of  the  tide.  When  the  tide  is  at  its  height  the  well  is 
perfectly  dry,  and  soon  after  the  ebb  the  water  returns.  The 
well  is  32  feet  deep,  and  has  frequently  14  feet  of  water — 
which  is  of  excellent  quality.  ShipbuUding  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Great  quantities  of  salmon,  caught  in 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  are  sent  to  London  and  other  places. 
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There  are  no  manufactures,  but  the  foreign  trade  is  consider- 
able. This  being  the  port  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Wye  and 
the  Lug,  it  supplies  Herefordshire  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Monmouthshire  with  all  the  necessary  imports.  The  exports 
are,  bark,  iron,  coal,  cider,  and  mill-stones,  vast  quantities  of 
timber  to  the  Royal  Dockyards,  and  of  grain  to  Bristol.  With 
the  last-named'  port  there  is  frequent  communication  by  steam- 
packets. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Chepstow  flourished  during  the 
time  of  the  Eoman  sway,  but  it  seems  to  have  risen  into  im- 
portance on  the  decline  of  the  ancient  city  of  Caerwent,  being 
better  situated  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  Castle  was 
founded  in  the  11th  century  by  William  Fitzosbom,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  a  relative  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  In  the 
13th  century  the  greater  part  of  the  original  structure  was 
taken  down,  and  one,  larger  and  of  greater  strength,  was 
erected.  It  is  still  a  magnificent  pile,  towering  upon  the 
summit  of  a  cliflf  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  classic  Wye. 
The  site  occupies  three  acres  of  ground,  and  it  is  divided  into 
four  courts.  On  the  land  side  it  was  defended  by  a  deep 
ditch,  and  by  circular  towers  of  considerable  elevation.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  E.  end,  under  a  Norman  arch,  guarded  by 
two  lofty  towers  and  a  massive  iron-plated  door.  In  the  por- 
tal are  the  grooves  of  a  portcullis.  Within  the  first  court  are 
the  domestic  offices,  a  chapel  or  oratory,  a  subterraneous  room 
excavated  in  the  rock ;  and  in  the  S.E.  angle  a  large  round 
tower,  beneath  which  is  a  damp  and  dismal  vault,  where, 
hidden  from  the  cheering  aspect  of  the  sun,  sighed  many  a 
wretched  captive.  Spiral  stairs  lead  upward  to  the  battle- 
ments, the  roof  and  floors  having  perished.  In  this  tower 
Henry  Marten,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  was  confined 
for  twenty  years.  He  died  here,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Chepstow  church,  first  in  the  chancel,  but 
subsequently  the  body  was  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
building  by  order  of  one  of  the  vicars,  who  would  not  suffer 
the  remains  of  a  regicide  to  lie  so  near  to  the  altar  !  Here 
also  the  great  and  good  Jeremy  Taylor  suffered  temporary 
imprisonment  in  1656,  on  the  charge  of  being  privy  to  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Royalists.  The  second  court  is  converted 
into  a  garden.  In  the  third  court  is  what  is  called  the 
chapel,  but  which  was,  more  probably,  the  hall  of  state,  a  fine 
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specimen  of  ancient  grandeur,  rising  1 30  feet  above  the  river. 
Its  length  is  90  feet,  and  its  breadth  30  feet.'  The  windows 
and  arches  are  in  the  richest  Gothic  style.  The  fourth  coort 
communicated  by  a  drawbridge,  and  maj  have  been  an  out- 
work constructed  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  parts.  The 
fortifications  connected  with  the  castle  were  extended  around 
the  town,  and  of  its  fort-walls  and  watch-towers  the  remains 
are  still  considerable.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  L  Chepstow  ex- 
perienced the  reverses  of  fortune  incidental  to  that  calamitous 
period.  The  town  and  castle  were  garrisoned  for  the  King, 
but  in  October  1645  Colonel  Morgan  gained  possession  for  the 
Parliament,  in  whose  power  they  remained  till  1648,  when 
they  were  surprised  and  captured  by  a  regiment  of  horse  in 
the  King's  service.  Cromwell  proceeded  in  person  for  the  re- 
covery of  this  important  post,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was 
taken  by  assault.  The  castle  is  now  held  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

The  Parish  Church,  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  con- 
ventual church  of  a  Priory  of  Benedictines,  founded  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  has  been  restored  to  its  former  dimen- 
sions by  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  and  transepts.  The 
western  entrance  and  some  other  parts  are  richly  decorated, 
and  it  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  The  entrance 
to  the  north  is  through  a  Gothic  porchway,  which  covers  the 
original  doorway,  formed  by  a  semicircular  arch  enriched 
with  zig-zag  mouldings  and  supported  by  two  columns  ;  but 
the  entrance  in  the  west  front  is  a  munificent  portal  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation,  and  richly  decorated  with  divi- 
sions of  diagonal  and  diamond  mouldings.  The  three  win- 
dows above  are  in  the  same  style,  but  the  tower  is  the  addition 
of  the  present  century.  The  date  of  the  original  structure  is 
supposed  to  be  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  1168.  An  ancient  deed 
also  gives  the  Prior  of  Striguil  (which  is  the  name  of  the  old 
monastery)  a  right  to  house-boot  and  hay-boot  in  Wentwood 
from  the  Conquest.  The  church  contains  tombs  of  Henry 
second  Earl  of  Worcester,  Lord  Herbert  and  his  wife,  and 
Henry  Marten,  the  regicide,  already  noticed. 

In  the  town  are  several  chapels  for  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  one  for  Eoman  Catholics,  an  endowed  charity  school,  two 

*  Coxe's  Tofwr, 
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ancient  hoepitals  in  which  85  aged  penons  are  supported,  and 
aeveral  minor  charities.  In  1816  an  old  wooden  bridge 
across  the  Wye  gave  place  to  a  substantial  and  elegant  iron 
bridge,  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  counties  of  Qlou- 
cester  and  Monmouth.  The  liver  is  also  spanned  bj  the 
South  Wales  Bailway  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, designed  by  Brunei,  combining  the  principles  of 
Telford's  Suspension  and  Stephenson's  Tubtdar  bridges. 
Having  been  opened  in  1852,  its  perfect  stability  has  been 
fully  demonstrated ;  and  it  cannot  iiEdl  to  be  regarded  as  an 
admirable  achievement  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  construc- 
tive skilL  Chepstow  has  the  cheerful  aspect  of  a  thriving 
and  improving  town.  Railways  and  steam-packets,  facilitating 
access,  have  much  augmented  the  number  of  visitors ;  and 
the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Wye,  with  other  interesting  objects 
in  the  vicinity,  is  an  unfailing  attraction  to  tourists.  Mar- 
kets are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Population, 
3364. 
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CAENARVON  TO  ABERYSTWITH  (Coast  Road), 

Thbough  Tbemadoo,  Harlech,  Barmouth,  and  Aberdovey  ; 
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prmdpality,  in  which 
Madoc  was  vanquished 
and  slain. 

66 

Bnttington  Cross. 

16} 

To  Oswestry,  16  m. 

54* 

WELSHPOOL. 

18 

To  Newtown,  IS  m. 

Llanerchydol       Hall, 
David     Fogh,     Esq- 

53i 

19 

Powii  Castle,  Earl  of 

Powis. 

M.P. 

Golfa. 

62i 

SO 

60 

22} 

Dftlarddyn  HaU. 

Tne  Mount. 

CasteQ  Caer  Einion,  r^ 
mains  of  a  AomaB 
fortrfss. 

1 

1 

«7 

Llanfair.         sometimes 
called,  to  distinguish  it 

26} 

Biyn-elai. 

j 

•        w 

I 

from  other  places  of  the 
Munename, 

1 

liHifyr  Caer  Elnioiu 

U 

PoDt  Ri&lon. 

m 

IbAbBdar^.lOm. 


IR]a.tliiri<-«tBunr. 
Caul  OfflfB  Idb,  ■  pnd 

Fn*dlun  tills 


Boater    Uonlgflms?- 


UiCHTOLLETH. 


tr.tlieriy.IJjfnu) 


p4nafa  ud  ite  Tidm^ 


■n  Lljftiant. 


8HBEWSBUBT  TO  ABEBYSTWITB. 
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OIV  KIGHT 

• 

A. 

10* 

4 
61* 

ON  LXVT 

raOM  8HREW8BTJBT. 

FROIK  SHBEWSBUBT. 

Penrhvn-gerwin 
Churdbu 

1 

Lodge  Park,  H.  C. 

Fryer,  Esq. 

Uancynfelin. 

9 

Tre-rddnL 
DolydettwT  Arms  Inn. 

68i 

81 

TreTaliesin. 

64 

AtabuntSm.  E.  Bedd 
Talieain,    the  burial- 
place  of  the  chief  of 
bards. 

7 

Tkl-y-bont 
i^  cr.  the  river  Lery. 

esi 

Penpompren, 

Davies,  Esq. 

AUt-goch. 

6i 

66 

Uettyliwyd. 

To  Borth,  1|  m. 

^ 

68 

4 

Pen-y-gam* 

68i 

H 

Bow  street 

69 

la  the  fertile  vale  of 

s 

69|l 

Gogerddan,  Sir  Pryse 

ClarachjCwmcynfelin, 
Geo.    WiUiams,  Esq., 

Piy8e,Bart. 

and           Llangurwen 

BaceConrse.               1 

Cborch. 

Union  Workhouse. 

Penglais,    Alexander 

To  Llanbadam-Fawr 

Ricliardes,  Esq. 

■ 

ABEBTSTWrra. 

72* 

CORRESPONDING  RAILWAY  ROUTE. 


—    Shrbwsburt. 

5    Hanwood. 

7*  Tockleton. 
Hi  Westbury. 
14i  Middleton. 
17i  Bnttington. 
19*  Welshpool. 
88    Forden. 
40    Montgomery, 
48*  Abermule. 
47*  Newtown. 
49*  Bcafe]]. 
6a   Moat  Lane  Junction. 


53    Caersws. 

54*  Pontdolgoch. 

59    Camo. 

64*  Llanbrynmair. 

69*  Cemmes  Boad. 

74*  Machynlleth. 

79    Olandovey  Junction. 

79*  Olandovey. 

84*  Ynys-Las. 

87    Bo&TH. 

89*  LlaufihangeL 

90*  Bow  Street 

05*  Abertstwith. 


MO 


m. 

SHREWSBURY  TO  ABERYSTWITH, 
Thbouoh  Newtown  and  Llaiodloes. 

KoU.—Thb  Railway  Ronte  corresponding  with  this  is  the  same  as  the  pre- 
seding  as  far  as  Moat  Lane  Jwietion,  where  the  Central  Railway  diverges  soath- 
wards  by  way  of  Llanidloes,  Rhayader,  and  Bnilth.  Llanidloes  being  7}  miles 
distant  from  Moat  Lane. 

There  is  as  yet  no  direct  railway  communication  between  Llanidloes,  Devil's 
Bridge,  and  Aberystwith.  The  road  here  given  is  therefore  the  most  direct  and 
condocts  the  tourist  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  according  to  the  toor  of 
that  river  and  the  ascent  of  Plinlimmon,  described  in  preceding  pages. 


ON  UOHT 
raOM  SHEKWSBUST. 


To  Otwestryi  10  m. 


To  Llanfyllin,  19  m. 

Rowton  Cattle,  H. 
Lyiter,  Esq. 

At  Alberbnry,  (21  m.) 
Loton  Hall. 

At  a  short  diitance, 
N.W.  lee  the  Breidden 
Hilli,  with  three  peaks, 
on  the  higheat  of 
which  ii  a  pillar,  in 
memory  of  Admiral 
Lord  Rodney.  Also 
the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fortress. 


To  Llanfiair,  7}  m. 

[Powis    Castle,     Earl 

'Fowis. 

TJwyn  Derw. 


76 

71i 
70J 
69i 


65} 

63i 

60 


59} 

63 

67 


SHREWSBURY. 

Pavement  gate. 
Cross  gate. 
Cardistoo. 


Woolaston. 
Enter  Montgomeryshire. 

Battington,  the  scene  of 
a  sanguinary  battle  be- 
tween Danes  and  Saxons, 
▲J).  894. 

■ffiHfl  cr.  the  riv.  Severn. 


finttington  cross. 
WELSHPOOL. 


The  road  is  along  the 
valley  of  the  Severn,  and 
r^  I  nearly  parallel  with  the 
river. 


If 


11 
4i 
61 

6} 

10} 

W| 
IH 
16 


on  Lsn 

nOM  SHBXWSBUmi. 


Cardiston  Park. 


m 

18 
19 


20 


BaUington  HalL 

To  Montgomery,  8  m. 


Long  Mountain,  the 
scene  of  the  last  de- 
cisive battle  for  the 
independence  of  the 
nrincipality,  in  which 
Madoc  was  vanquished 
and  slain. 


To  Montgomery,  6  ■». 

Leighton  Hall,  

Naylor,  Esq. 


BHUEWBBDBT  TO  ABIKTBTWIIB, 


onuon 

i 

i 

on  LIFT 

nan  ■Hinruun. 

WmUwia- 

H 

as 

laBartw. 

Oi 

SH 

m 

SH 

Glm     Se..r.^     Mn. 
Owen, 

QuthUmHdL 

M 

(1 

S6 

PluHereditli.             1 

Pomant. 

« 

SS 

QlinHifren. 

^Qa.Uurfr.  Btiem. 

57 

T.l£<mlBomHj,*m.  | 

Dolfcrwjn  Hdl   iifl 

Fmnfralth   CM.mi«| 

nnuina    of      CvteU 

JoBca,  Bh}.) 

DolfoiWTD,     CO'     the 

OUIe  d  the  Tirgiiil 

Kaan. 

4S 

4T 

lit 

14 

IfEWTOWH. 

31* 

DdlBnrHJL 

TekB(bi>tMdoi>a.b^ 

«S} 

Ml 

*1* 

3*1 

Ueu-nmmiL 

m 

361 

tsr^""-*^ 

w 

ToUnbiTiiiuiMSn- 

Ceto-Ctaiedt 

ts 

S8 

PeEjbBBlL 

D>vlM,EH. 

17 

Uudlnlm. 

S8 

u 

10 

Peiiih;ddlui. 

tt 

*1 

aisaFeiaioo. 

D0l<t«IL 

ai 

iSi 

BaOiUwji. 

n 

Mlji. 

n 

LLABISLOES. 

M 

UunaL 

v^).  • 

nt 

Bli4tPeiitr«t 
«Qci.tlieI>iilutH»t. 

*6i 

n 

« 

tSi 

♦7* 

Wi 

*8i 

w* 

«l 

FeUu  Fan.                 | 

M 

u^vag. 

U 

s-ssut"?."! 

3M 


TO 


to> 


huAlthiM. 


5ftnt-ir-c«!rio, 
Dr.  Morgan. 


m 

n 

IT 

u 
u 

T 
ft 

t 

3 


DjffiTn  GMtdL 
Pont  Efwjd* 


Tilanhadwn-fkwi: 
ABERT8TWITH. 


rf 


1 


a 


59  jniifiMNl  Ddfl. 

UTvAitihan: 
flS  [To  DeviFk  Bridge,  4II&. 
M 


09 
71 

T3} 

76 


Dndd 


Okm   Bheidoly  G«ol 
Bonsai],  £iq. 


The   Vicaiage,    Ber. 
E.  Owen  Fhillipflw 


1 9  THIS  BOITTE  TBI  rOLLOWUTO  YaBIATIOVS  MAY  BE  MADE  : — 

1.  Welshpool  to  Newtowv,  bt  way  of  Montoombby. 

t.  Newtowe  to  Hachyxlleth,  by  way  of  Cakno  ahd 

Llaebbynhaib. 


1.  WELSHPOOL  TO  NEWTOWN, 

BY  WAY  OF  MOETOOMEBY. 


Off    SIOHT 
riOM   WXUHPOOL. 

1 

10 

WELSHPOOL. 
Proceed  in  the  direct 

Tom  to  the  left. 

cr.  the  rirer  Serem,  by 
lUkewydd  bridge. 

ll 

3i 

.    ON  LKIT 
nOM.  WXLSHPOOL. 

To  Newtown,    direct 
rand,  IS  m. 

Leichton  Hall,  Pantoa 
Corbett,  £iq. 

■swTOWK  TO  If  AoantunE. 


..oiVSIS^OOL. 

i 

la 

ThBRBihihmpusJld 

uddOHlothahllDOf 

1 

™a-*';u's;iooL. 

EddeiioDHoiw. 
Rlritn  Ciwch. 

1 

LomrMimllji. 
nppnMuBll)™. 

11* 
101 

Silt  hrWgi). 

Bl 

MOBTOOMERY. 

?J 

Bml™. 

« 

Uuidj-uH. 
OiBnLue. 

H 

TiiWiJihp«,l,SB. 

*1 

'sssasp 

lU 
ifl 

2.    KEWTOWH    TO    MACHTHLLETH, 


T,oi%'i[SSoV». 

NEWTOWW, 

!| 

laOM  >C»WT()#1I, 

RMd  aa  Iha  N.  hsnk  sT 

Dolcm. 
MBfcrf. 

« 

i 

Tmniihil. 

S4) 
911 

FentrET. 

Si 

Mi 

LhmwDiiiig. 

«< 

K>{ 

ftttit-j-ddo^goch. 

71 

g™".""    « 

m 

at 

IS 

Ctarfcwd. 

» 

1)    K.    E.     im!     thtM 

Id]iu,Tii..IJ)niHi>irr. 
Ujn  Ldfl,  uid  Urn 

17 

C«M. 

^ 
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jrxwTot^n. 


OS  HOHT 

if 

16 

13 

OHLxrr 

WBOM.  irSWTOWll. 

noM  nwTowjr. 

FlaaUysyii. 

U 

TUoddig. 

Hence  are  two  roada  to 
Maehynlletli.     That  on 
the  nght  hand  ia  pre- 
ferable. 

14 

To  Machynlleth  by 
FontDolgadfen,  li^m. 

11 

WynnftaT  Arma, 
a  good  HoteC  in  the  ex- 
tenaire  pariah  of  LUtt- 
hynnuUr.      A     capital 
angling  station. 

17 

lianbrynmair  Village 
and  Church,  l\  m.  S. 

Further  S.,  in  the  ham- 
let  of  Pennant,  are 
several  fine  waterfalls,  i 

The  road  puraoea  the 

coarse    of     the     rirer 

remaina. 

Twymyn. 

H 

Junction    of  the   road 

22i 

Tb  MaUwyd,  6|- 

fromliallwyd. 
MACHYNLLETH. 

28 

RAILWAY  ROUTE  FROM  MACHYNLLETH  TO 
DOLGELLY  AND  BALA. 


MlOHYKLLETH. 

Glandovey. 
Aberdovey. 

TOWYN. 

Babmouth  Junction. 
Penmaen  Pool. 

DOLOELLT. 


DOLOELLT. 

Bout  Newydd. 

Drws-y-nant. 

LlanilwchUyn. 

Bala. 

OroontinTMto 
Oorwen, 
IJungoIlm,  «tft 
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IV. 


SHREWSBURY  TO  BALA, 
Thbough  Llanptllin  and  Llanrhayadr-yn-Moohnant. 


on  UOHT 
FSOH  SHBEWSBimi. 

U 

48 

SHREWSBURY. 

4 

ON  LIFT 
FEOM  SHUVWSBUBT. 

To  Oswestry,  16  m. 

m 

11 

43i 

Pavement  gate. 

^ 

42J 

Cross  gate. 

H 

To  Welshpool,  12^  m. 

Loton  Hall,  Sir  Bald- 
win Leightoii)  Bart. 

41 
89 

Alberbnry. 

Enter  Montgomeryshire. 
Prince's  Oak. 

7 
9 

Rowton    Castle,     H. 
Lyster,  Esq. 

88 

Coedway. 

10 

87 
84J 

Crew  Green. 

•1^  or.  the  riv.  Severn. 
Kandrinnio. 

11 
18i 

Ancient  Fortress    on 
the  Breidden  Hills. 

Uandrinnio  Hall. 

Llanymynech,  ajpopn- 
loas   mining    village, 
and    a    good    fishing 
station. 

s^ 

:^  cr.0ffa'8Dyke. 
■^^  cr.theriv.Vymwy. 

IH 

Rhysnant  HalL 

Tomen,     and    Biyn- 
Mawr. 

Camp. 

89 

261 

Uanfechan. 

19 

ui 

22i 

Glanfrogan. 

Green  Hall. 
Bodfach,  Lord  Mostyu. 

26 
23 

LLANFYLLIN 

23 
26 

Brongwyn,    M.    Wii- 
liams,  Esq. 

Tomen. 

21J 

Abemant. 

26} 

21 

27 

To  Uangynog,  6  m 
Tomen-y-Cefh-lleoer. 

£rectSto&e. 

19 

m 

•^^  or.  the  river  Tanat, 
and  enter  Denbighshire. 

LT.ANRHAYADR-YN- 
MOCHNANT. 

Re-enter  Montgomeiy- 
shire. 

29 
80} 

14 

WQ  a.  the  river  Tanat 

83| 

ToTilanfjrllin,6im. 

Glanafon. 

Pen-y-bont 

IS 

LLANGYNOG. 

80 

Lead  mines,  and  Slate 
quarries 

Pennant  MelancslL 

11 

Pencraig. 

87 
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LLANVTLLIft. 


ON  UOHT 
fMOM  gHmBWIBUBT. 

10 

Mffltir   Gerig,    or    fhe 
Stony  mile^  which  is  the 
line  of  a  Roman  rood. 
The  rood  ie  oondocted 
throng  an  derated  pass 
in  the  Berwyn  moon- 
tains. 

88 

1 

ON   LEFT                 I 
nOH  8HUW8BUBT. 

1 

8 

Enter  Merionethshire. 

40 

llant  Cwm-bydeir. 
To  Llaii(lziD<v  8  m. 

7 
6 

Font  Cwm-bydew. 

41 

42 

Moel  Cvm  Sam-Uwyd, 
a  high  peak,  on  which 
is  a  small  house. 

OuneddWen. 

6 

43 

4 

Pont  CalettwT. 

44 

S 

46 

Plas  Bhiw-waedoff,  or 
"  the  Bloody   Brow," 

1 

•^^  er.  fhe  riy.  Dee,  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of 
BaUTAke. 

BALiL 

48 

Castell  Grcnw. 

i 

CORRESPONDING  RAILWA  Y  ROUTE, 

(Potteries,  Shrewsbtjey  and  North  Wales) 

Leaving  Shrewsbury  from  Abbey  Station. 


Shrewsbury. 
Redhill. 
Hanwood  road. 
Cross  Qates. 
Bhrawardine. 
Nesscliflf. 
Kinnerley. 
Maesbrook. 
Llanymynech, 
50  minutes. 


Continued. 
Llanymynech. 
Llansaintfllt^d. 
Llanfechain, 
Llanfyilin, 

85  minutes. 
Uanfyilin  to  Bala, 

23  miles  by  road. 
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v.— HEREFORD  TO  ABERYSTWJTH, 

THBOTJOH  KINGTON,   NEW  EADNOB,   AND  BHAYADES. 
THE  OLD  MAIL  BOAD. 


Kington  whicli  is  included  in  this  route,  is  a  small  market- 
town,  occupying  a  somewhat  isolated  position  on  the  highest 
side  of  the  border.  By  railway  it  may  be  reached  from 
Leominster  on  the  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  railway,  from 
which  it  is  13j  miles  distant.  It  has  some  share  in  the  iron 
and  clothing  trades.  The  river  Arrow  flows  through  it,  and 
there  is  some  pleasing  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  enlivened 
by  mansions  and  parks.  It  was  formerly  the  site  of  a  castle, 
bmlt  for  the  protection  of  the  marches.  In  other  respects  it 
presents  nothing  worthy  of  the  tourists*  notice.     Pop.  2178. 


ON  BIGHT 
TBOU  HKKE70KD. 

< 
79i 

HEREFORD. 

m 

ON  LEFT 
f  JU)M  HE&E70SD. 

To  Weobley,  10  m. 

78i 

White  Cross. 

1 

77 

King's  Acre. 

H 

To  Bredwardine,  9  m. 

Stretton  Court 

76 

Stretton  Sagwas. 

H 

Magna  Castra. 

74f 

Credenhill. 

H 

Foxley,     Sir     Kobert 
Price,  Bart.,  M.P. 

73 

MansdLacy. 

6J 

71i 

Tazor. 

8 

To  Weobley,  2|  m. 

€9} 

Norton  Canon. 

10 

Gamstone  Castle, 
Feploe  Feploe,  Esq. 

To  Leominster,  10  m. 

m 

Samesfield. 

13 

To  Hay,  12}  m. 

Samesfield  Court, 
Thos.  M.  Weston,  Esq. 

66 

Woonton. 

13i 

Newport  Hoaae. 

63^ 

16 

Moor  Court,  Chas.  Wm. 
Alten,  Esq. 

63 

Lionshall,  or  Lynhales. 

16i 

63 

PaurhAi. 

174 

i 
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HXBEFOBI)  VO  ABXBT8TWITH. 


OF  KIOHT 
nOM  HKKErOKD. 


Eywood  HooM.Coim 
t(»8  ot  Oxfoid. 

Title^  Court,  Sir  Hum. 
Hastmgi. 

Stanner  Boeki. 

2  m.  KniU,  Sir  John 
James  Walshajn,  Bart. 

To  Pretteign,   5}  m. 
To  Knighton,  8|  m. 


Downton  HalL  Sir 
Wm.  S.  B.  Cockbnm, 
Bart. 

1  m.  firom  theroadisa 

large    cascade    called 

Fater  break  its  t$eek, 

British  Encampment. 

A  group  of  loftv  rugged 
mountains  called  B^d- 
nor  Forest.  The  high- 
est has  an  altitude  of 
2163  ft. 


To     Presteign      and 
Knighton. 

To  Abbey  Cwm  filr, 
5  m. 


/ 


To  Llanidloes.  12  m. 


«0| 


68i 

67 
661 


•^ffl  er.  the  rir.  Arrow. 
KINGTON. 


641 
62} 

51} 

60f 


m 


Enter  Badnorshire. 


Walton. 


NEW  KADNOB. 


I/anfihangel-nant-melan. 


46} 


44 


40 
86} 


Llandegley. 

Here  are  two  celebrated 
mineral  springs,  one  a 
strong  chalvbeate,  the 
other  powerfully  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur. 

Pen-y-bont, 

a    good    Hotel.       The 

Severn  Arms. 


•^^  cr.  the  river  Ithon. 
Crossgate. 

•ffi^     cr.     the     river 
Clywedog. 

Nantmel. 

RHAYADER. 
Red   Lion   Hotel — ex- 
cellent      accommoda- 
tioa    Take   the   road 
vf\i\cb.    i^WTSuea     the! 


19 


m 

82} 
28| 


25} 

27 

28 
281 


82 


ON  LEIT 

rsoM  Hxmxroso. 


To  Old  Badnor, }  m. 

Harpton  Court,  Bight 
Hon.  Sir  Thos.  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  Bart., 
M.P. 


84 


85} 


89} 
44 


To  Builth,  11  m. 

Llyn  LlaneUyn,  a 
small  lake  near  the 
road. 


Pen-y-bont  Hall,  John 
Cheesment  ^vem, 
Esq. 


To  Uandrindod  WeUs. 
8}m. 

To  Builth,  10  m. 


Cefh  cddo  Hall. 
To  Builth,  14  m. 
To  Cwm  Elan,  6  m. 


HBREFOBV  TO  ABABYSTWITH. 
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ON  BIGHT 

H 

61 

ON  LKR 

reOM  nXBXTOBO. 

< 

88} 

Enter  MontgomeryBhire. 

nOM  BXSXrOBD. 

To  Llanidloes,  6  m. 

S6 

XJangang. 

63i 

25 

Aberbidno. 

64i 

22i 

Bwlch-y-pridd. 

57 

21 

Pont-rhyd-galed 
■^^  cr.  the  river  Wye, 

68} 

FlinlimTncm  moantaiii. 

which  has  its  source  in 
the    mountain  on   the 
right 

The  river  now  on  the 
left  is  the  Tarremg. 

17 

Steddfagurig. 
Enter  Cardiganshire. 

82i 

HirgoedBdA. 

Llys  Arthur.                < 

U 

Dyf&yn  Castell. 

66} 

To  Devil's  Bridge,  i  IB. 

12 

Pont  EtwydJ' 
^Scr.fheriy.Rheidol. 

07| 

Gogerrdan  Anna. 

Lead  mines. 

7 

Goginan. 

72} 

The  Dmid  arms. 

6 

Capel  Bangor. 

74} 

Olan  RheidoL 

Fronfraith,    William 

Bonsall,  Esq. 

8 

li 

LlanlMidam-fawr. 

78} 

The  Vicarage,  Rev.  E. 
Owen  Phillips,  M.A. 

ABBRYSTWITH. 

7H 

HEREFORD  TO  ABERYSTWITH  by  Railway. 

There  is  no  railway  route  corresponding  with  the  foregoing 
Itinerary,  and  indeed  nothing  but  a  very  circuitous  communi- 
cation between  Hereford  and  Aberystwith — namely  thatwtd 
Hay,  Builth,  and  Rhayader,  as  follows : — 


Herevordi. 

Hat. 

Olasbury. 

Three  Cocks. 

Aberedw. 

BniLTH  Wellbl 

Llechryd. 

Newbridge-on-Wya 

Bmatadbb. 

LLAKIDLOn. 


Continuing  flrom  Llaiiidloib  by 
Moat  Lane  Junction. 
Caersws. 
Camo. 
Hachtkllrb. 

BORTHtO 

Abebybtwith. 


Hereford  to  Llanidloes^  4  hATu«. 
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ABEBTSTWITH  TO  HAVEBFOBDWEST. 


The  line  of  road,  as  indicated  in  the  Itinerary,  is  etrack  by 
the  railway  at  Rhayader,  £rom  which  the  DeviV*  Bridge  is  25^, 
and  Aberystwith  36^  miles  distant 


VL— ABERYSTWrm  TO  HAVERFORDWEST, 

THBOUaH  OABDIOAK,   VXWPOBT,  AND  FISHCn7AlU>. 


ON  EIGHT 
nOH  ABKKT8TWITH. 


Tan-v-Bwlch,OaptaiB 
Hopton. 


Tfot-rhydgaled,  Jamet 
jDaTiei,  En. 


Lkmsantffraid,  on  the 
coast. 

?en-y-craig<dd(L 


CaiteU  GBdwgaiu 


I 


d 


70 


681 


«8J 


•7 
66 

68 
61 

60 
69 

68 


ABERYSTWrm. 

•$%cr.them.>.Bheidol. 

Piccadilly. 

Bliyd-y-feliiL 


-^^cr.theriv.Ystwith. 


66 


64 


Chancery. 

Llanddeinol. 
LUuirhystyd. 

■^  cr.  the  riv.  Wyrai. 


liannoa. 

^^  ct.  the  riy.  Pcrris. 

Morfa-mawT. 

•^  cr.  the  liT.  Arth. 

Aherarth. 
ABERATRON. 


|! 


11 


n 


3 

4 

7 
9 


10 
11 
12 


ToDevfl'kBzidge^lOl 
m. 

To  Tregaron,  19  m. 

NantcoB,  CoL  Wm. 
Edwd.  PowelL 

7  m.  Tiaws  Coed,  or 
Croaawood,  £ail  of 
Lisborne. 

4  m.  Castle  Hill, 
Nozdale,  Esq. 

Aberllolwyn,  H.  B. 
Taylor,  Eaq. 


MabwB,  J.   B.  Iloyd 
Philipps,  Esq. 

To  Lampeter,  16  m.  (a 
hilly  road.) 

AltUwyd,    John 
HugheBf'Esq.  , 


14 


16 


To  Llanbadam-fiEtch, 
or  Llanbadam-trefee- 
Iwys. 

2  m.  Monachty,  Capt. 
Alban  Lewis  Gwynne. 


ABE&TSTWITH  TO  HAYBRPORDWSBV, 
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ON  &10HT 
FBOM  ABSBT8TWITH. 


To  Llanina,  on  the 
coast,  and  New  Quay, 
a  rising  bathing  place. 

A  beautiful  wooded 
glen,  in  which  is  a 
mansion,  called  Wem, 
now  the  property  of 

Lloyd,    Esq.   of 

Nant  Gwili,  saia  to 
have  been  viflited  by 
Henry  VU. 

To  Llanllwchaiam,  S^ 
m. 

To  LlandyssHio  Gogo, 
Sm. 

Caatell  Caer  Odros,  2 
m. 

Wirfill  Brook,  John 
Beynon,  Esq. 

On  the   coast,   Llan- 
^(^anog,  and  Fen  Dinas 
Llochtyn. 

Penbryn  Church,  1)  m., 
and  Penbryn  Vicarage, 
Rev.  John  Hughes. 

Castell-n-dolig,  re- 
mains of  an  extensive 
British  encampment. 


Aberporth. 


•S 


61 


49| 


I  m.  St.  Dogmael*8. 


'i 


13  m.  Pantsaeson,  J.  T. 
.  James,  Esq. 


Crogau  Cemmaei. 


46| 
43i 

m 

40| 
40 

37i 

83} 
81} 


28} 


27} 
26} 


^^  cr.  the  rir.  Ayron. 

Pfos-y-ffln. 
^^  cr.  the  ri7.  Drowy. 

Uaniarth. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an 
inscribed  stone  of  the 
twelfth  century,  bearing 
a  cross.  The  inscription 
is  mutilated  and  illegible. 


Synewydd  (or  Sinod)Inn. 


Ffnmon  Ddewi,  or  St. 
David's  WelL 

Capel  Gwudwn. 


New  Inn. 


Samey. 


Blaenporth. 

Tremain. 

P«nt-t6g. 
CABa)iaAN. 

^^  cr.  the  river  Teifi, 
and  enter  Pembrokeshire. 

Cowsan  Uantwyd. 


QIanrhyd. 

2d 


ON  Lxrr 

fBOM  ABKSTSTWITH. 


To  Lampeter.  IS  m. 


17} 

171 
19 


20} 


28} 

24} 
26} 

27} 

»l 
80 

81} 

82} 
84} 
86} 
88} 


41} 


42} 


Noyadd,  John  Boolt- 
bee,  Esq. 


To  Newcaatle,  12  m. 

Cmg-coe,  1  m. 

Crog-lAa,  and  Tumuli, 
l}m. 


Caatell     Pridd,     and 
Caer. 

Ty  Uwyd.  Cajit.  C.  A. 
nitchaid. 


To  Haverfordwest, 
(mountain  road)  24  m. 


Berllan,  1}  m. 


i^-^ 


'luM.lHH'i-K,  14b. 

jliniiUnilmualnK, 
fM\iLVwn,  —  it«ni> 
Inlfifleld,  (1.  J.  tbl- 
PrIiVillr,  J.  H   En- 
HI.  Uvcnos. 


1    MndBKVbrOi 


Ihn  Cleddau)  Uirciu[li 


ABEBTSirWITH  TO  UAYSBVOBDWEST. 
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}  ON  BIGHT 

7B0H  ABBKT8TWITH. 


Treffgam    Hall,    Dr. 
Evans. 

LewestoDyW.  Fortune, 
Esq. 

>  Camrose,  Charles 
Wheeler  Bowen,  Esq. 

Cottesmere,  —  Mas- 
sey,  Esq. 

Mount  PleasantiBichd. 
Harvey,  Esq. 


H 


4J 


8 


Treffgam  Rocks. 
These  rocks  have  a  very 
curious  rugged  outline, 
presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  ruined  towers. 
They  are  seen  from  great 
distances,  and  form  the 
most  remarkable  feature 
in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Treffgam  Bridge. 
•^@  cr.  theriv.  Qeddau. 


BAidbazton. 


Frendergast. 
HAYEKFORDWEST. 


64} 


66i 


67 


69| 
70 


ON  LEFT 
TBOM  ASXBr8T#ITH. 


Poyston,  thebiithplace 
of  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

Withybush  Lodge,lev. 
Thoi.  Martin. 

To  Cardigan,  (moun- 
tain road)  27  m. 


Thb  Kotttb  tbom  Oabdigan  mat  be  yabied  as  roLLOws : — 

CARDIGAN  TO  HAVERFORDWEST, 
(mountain  boad). 


ON  BIGHT 
FBOX  CABDIGAN. 

27 

CABDIGAN. 

ON  LBR 
YBOM  CABDIGAN. 

1 

1  m.  St.  DogmaelVk 

■SHfl  er.  the  river  Teiii, 
andenterPembrokeshire. 

To  Haverfordwest,  by 
Fishguard,  28}  m. 

24 
23^ 

Cowsan  Llantwyd. 
Lnntwyd. 

8 
81 

22 

Cross  Inn. 

6 

21 

Eglwys-wrw. 

6 

Meline. 

20 

Pontygam. 

7 

Llanfair  Nantgwyn. 

WJ 

Pontgynon. 
•j^  cr  the  liv.  Nevem. 

7i 

Eglwys-ww. 
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CAKDIOAV  TO  HATSKFOSDWIST. 


CroMlechandCtoiiedd. 


0«  BIOHT 
PMH  CABOIOAll. 


CatteU  Bythe. 

Many  Drnidical    and 
Roman  remains. 

Amblefton,  1  m. 

At  about  1  m.  N.  E.of 
Ambleston  Chnrcb  ia 
the  Roman  station  Ad 
Vigessimum,  the  cen- 
tral station  in  the 
5reat  Roman  road,  Via 
ulia  JUaritima,  ex- 
tending in  a  nearly 
direct  line  from  Car- 
marthen to  St.  Darid's. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  tnat  the  po- 
pular name  of  the  spot 
IS  Oastle  Flemish. 

Spittal.  To  Fishguard, 
12im. 


17 


16 

124 

10* 


8} 


Pont-beiian. 

The  Toid  is  oondiicted 
throndi  a  peia  in  the 
Preseu,  or  Peredlj 
monntaina.  The  nam 
itretdiea  from  E.  to  W. 
aboat  10  miles,  and  forms 
the  moat  conspicuoos  ob- 
ject throagh  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country.  The 
height  of  the  central 
summit,  Owm  (krwyn,  ia 
1764  feet 

Tafam-y-Bwlch. 

New  Inn. 

Tofton  Arms. 


Woodstock. 


OH  LKPT 


10 


6i 


Spittal  Cross. 

Prendergast. 

HAVERFORDWEST. 


18 
1*1 

1(4 


m 


27 


Casten 
Henry^ 


cr: 


EXCURSION   FROM   HAVERFORDWEST   TO   ST.   DAvm'«, 


ON  SIGHT  FROM 
BAVZSrOBDWKST. 


Camroie,  C.  W.  Bowen, 


16 

18} 

IS 


HAVERFORDWEST. 

Pelcombe  Bridge. 

Sunny  Hill. 


\.ii 


'BLe«%\ATil^n(V!tib 


1  ' 

ill 


ON  LEFT  FROH 
HAVZ&rOKDWBST. 


9 


.       \    «i 


EXouksioN  FROtt  fiirBitroBl>wssT  TO  ST.  dayid's.     405 


ON  BIGHT  nU)X 
HAVXBVOBOWEST. 


Cnffern,  John  ^.Stokel, 
Esq. 

Boch  CaftlOy  or  the 
Castle  of  the  Bock,  an 
interesting  ndn,  on  a 
site  favonrable  for  both 
observation  and  de- 
fence. 


Whitchurch,'    oftener 
'called    ?lwyf-T.6ioeS| 
ue^  the  Fanan  of  the 
Cross. 


I 


11 


6 

6 


H 


^ 


KeestonHilL 


Brochgate. 


Newgale  Sands. 
These  sands,  extending 
at  low  water  about  3  m., 
on  the  coast  of  St.  Bride's 
Bay,  are  beautifully 
smooth  and  firm. 

Newgale  Bridge. 

Fen-y-cwm. 


6 


8 


Solfach,  (or  Solva)  a  port 
at  the  month  of  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name; 
which  cross. 


ST.  DAvnys. 


9 

10 


11 


Hi 


13i 


16 


ON  LEFT  rSOX 
HAVKUrOEDWKar. 


To  Nolton  Tillage  and 
haven. 


Points  Castle,  or  Cas- 
trum  Fontii,  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  a 
Boman  watch  tower. 
In  the  vicinity  are  a 
Cromlech  and  a  Tumu- 
lus. 

St.  Elvis,  a  small 
village,  with  a  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Ailfyn. 


Llanwnwas,  Gilbert 
Harries,  Esq. 


BXOVBSION  VBOM  HAYERFOKBWBST   TO  HILFOBD. 


ON  SIGHT  raaUi 

HAVZIUPOBDWEST. 

7i 
6* 

HATEBPOBDWEST. 

Merlin's  Bridge, 

properly  Magdalen's  or 

Mawdlen's.) 

l| 

1 

....     1 
ON  Lsrr  nu)K 

HAVXBfOaDWSST. 

1 

iloHakiu,  8  m.            ' 

To  Fembroke^  \Q  v»      v 
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ECVBSiosr  wMom  hatkbio: 


TOMnvomB. 


DeMrt,  i 
artli  Pcd,  Ei|. 

Pope  Hill,  If  Mi  Bowtm. 


9  m.  BobeitoB  HaD, 
Wb.  Oreeniih,  Ei|. 

TbonitM,  Ura.  Stokes. 

St  Bototph'i^  Admn 
Stokei|Eo|. 


U 


'1 

cm  ixrr  fboh 

HAfBUOBDWin. 

AtiWiiw,  J.»> 
PlwdlpSBf. 

fin  HDL  Join  Wm- 

iotaaUne. 

4 

TbtiiMilKfa. 

S 

HKjfitai^CkiriaiHar- 

toaBbj^Eo^ 

StejrBtoB. 

6 

1 
1 

GMtie  Hill.  B.  FUke' 
GreiiDe^  £aq. 

MILFOBD. 

71 

1 

RAILIVAY  ROUTES. 


GABHABTHEN   TO   HAVERFORDWEST   AND   HILFGRD 
TENBY,   AND   PEMBROKE. 


1.  Milford  Roate. 

Cabmabthev. 
St.  Clean. 
Whitland  Jnnction. 
Narberth  Road. 
Clarbeaton  Road. 
Haverfordweit 
Johnston. 
Milford. 
New  Milford. 


2.  Tenby  and  Pembroke  Bonftt 
Carmarthen. 
St  Clears. 
Whitland  Jnnctfon. 
Narberth. 
Sannderafoot. 
Tenby. 
Lamphey. 
Pembroke. 
Pembroke  Dock. 


VIL— HAVEKFOBDWEST  TO  TEHBT. 


„..„™. 

n 

HATEEFOBDWEST. 

i 

«;;.i^,rj;,. 

*ecr.ll,=  r,..Cl«ianu 

CartLclt. 

I  poiiuliius  lalmrb. 

IB 

BmMam.  R.  J.  Aet 

m 

^ 

knd.EwhiirtMl*'-- 

011  M^SThink  of  the 

Plrtgn  C«ae,  Bmr, 

17 

EMMHtoPictoEFBrk 

J.  H.  PhiUipt 

u 

WiiliiaChiircli.U  m. 
Wilton    CuU<,   Wl 

wi!Iton'ui.pi,rIi.iiien- 

Uiy  borough  conttibQ- 

to^  to  Pmbrake.       1 

ifar-'-- 

16J 

MrtwaiMe-'CliMdi. 

H 

MidcooBtj  Home. 

CuuttonWiwd. 

Guuton  Bridge. 

UaXa,  Ksq. 

TO  Canir  Cutis,  8  m. 

-VBer.theEutCleddan 

Uwbi.denCa<i:B,oii. 

ThkftiuinilDiiiijbt 

riT.whidiaow,ta.S,W 

^'^^l     ™"^ 

itrMmbwumnlheheid 
ot  the  botale   huboui 

ItwM  long  a  principal 
opnifS[.itarid-.. 

Oreen   Oton,  

"i 

Rabbeitoii  Wsthen. 

a 

Ci.«B«,E.l. 

10 

HAISERTH. 

10 

9 

CttspHilL 

11 

ToCanzmrlhen,EOinL 

7* 

Itepleura. 

ISi 

• 

Citenluult  gitc 

\i 

S-X   ™r. 

SSV'"^'- 

( 

Begellj. 

16 

siESft.':-- 

BntiMMP. 

■H.C.niiHtb5n.ailiiL 
HCn     Ceatle,     Cm. 
WU.on,  Esq. 
BonriUe  Court.  Jaim 
Longbonme,  E«,. 

8* 

WMd-end. 
TEflBY. 

Ifll 
SO 

^".■sr„. 



TKBBI. 

S 

' 

rrdlojo.R<Al.W,tiiri, 
8t.FI<Jren«s,meb«rlU 

BniD    to    UMnd    tfie 

tnil  of  which  lie  rod  i. 
curltd    [or    u  milei, 
•HDidiBg    u  eiteuhe 
TtewofbnduiluL 

li 

teaUt}.  B  pretty  tB- 
l^  with  Mvend  ele- 

Oniuaf  1  pdui  (T 

Si.?.'*""' 

Lunph.,. 

B 

UomEm. 

PEMBaOKB. 

P.ler,orP.l«rchoKh. 
fembnlt.  Dock. 

"1 

3  m.  OneltmpSirHugh 
(h™,B«t,M.P. 

The..._C.„: 

Hobh"!  Eoinl. 

1S( 

Loeh-ton. 

Haih. 

ItJ 

^"£^2; 

Box  En,  Fjk,. 

Cirev. 

18 

TbBEgdlj.ga. 

.VW._I«., 

°"»r 

an 

14 

EXOURBIONB  TBOH  TB8BT. 


VUL— TEHBT  TO  CAEMARTHEH. 


™;';si;t. 

4 

Weodoud. 
KinB^Moor. 

n^^T. 

To   HSn   CmUs,   or 
ToBoiirtltoCcmrt.J 

37 
53} 

., 

TurntnlheriBhtshonlj 
,efo™™chi., 

• 

TaHDbb-iF<iliit,llm. 

31 

CilgottycoUinjond 

s 

hxj-^'' 

^.^.^  — 

AmiMfaCutb. 

111 

T 

ToEBl-jriMd-llm. 

17 

Uinttj. 
Enter  CamETlhenihire. 

10 

Cronwrn  Chmch. 

IB 

LwiDEWiir  Aram,  oi  R«l 

13 

ToT«™piiMl«. 

TOZ..^^.. 

11 

St.Ckre,(orCleBi^.} 
^ficr.  the  riven  Gynin 
etic;i>ewi-fB«r,iieorlhdr 

jimctionwilhthGTlf. 
Banfrj-rrfin. 

17i 

n 

TiiMub«rili,lliii. 

LlanUwch  ChmdL 

*i 

Jpaa.  the  river  Cjwyo. 

M 

Stmu. 

Ti>LluiitqA<ia,71>< 
HiguiDe  k  BonMU. 

CAHHAKTHEN. 

n 
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IX.— SWANSEA  TO  CARDIFF  ; 

(I.)   BT  THB  TURNPIKE  BOAD. 


OH  BIOHT 
FBOM  IWAirUA. 


Hafod  Cq)per  worki. 

Ynyi  Copper  worki. 
BraM  wire  works. 


44 

4&h 


Neath  Abbey  miiis. 


Erect  Bmidical  stone. 
Giant's  Grave. 

The  mansion  which 
was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey  is  now  occupied 
as  an  asylum  for  lu- 
natics. 

By  the  Ferry  and  over 
CrymJyn  Burrows  to 
Swansea,  6  m. 


/ 


Castel  Baily. 
Fort  Talbot 


SWANSEA. 

Landwr. 
Moniston. 


41i 

88i 


87i 


S6i 


35 


•j^  er.  the  river  Tawe, 
by  Wychtree  bridge. 

•^^  cr.  the  river 
Ffyndrod. 

Llansamlet. 

-^^     cr.     the     ri>er 
Clydach. 

^^  cr.  the  riv.  Neath. 
NEATH. 


1 

n 

8 


Oir  LXJT 
nOX  BWAK8XA. 


To  Uaiielly,  11  m. 
To  Pontaidnlaia,  9  m. 


Gasmont,    Sir    John 
Morris,  Bart. 

To  Llangyfehkch,  2  m. 

To  Penllergare 
House,  John  D. 
Llewelyn,  Esq.,  8  m. 

To  FontardttUuB,  8 


Briton  Ferry. 


84} 


83i 
3U 


4 

7 


8 

9 

10} 


Coxat  Herbert,  S.  F, 
Parsons,  Esq. 


To  Pontneathvaughan, 
12  m. 

OnoU  Castle,  (late)  H 
J.  Grant,  Esq. 

Eagle's  Bushf  Herbert 
Edwd.  Evans,  Esq. 


11 


Baglan  Church. 
.  Aberafon. 


IS 


181 


Baglan  Lodge. 

Baglan  House,  Howd 
Gi^,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Baglan  Hall,   Griffith 
Llewelyn,  Esq. 

Baglan  Cottage. 


SWANSEA  TO  OABBirF. 


411 


ON   EIGHT 

1% 

14J 

ON  Lxrr 

noif  SWANSXA. 

81 

Toibach. 

FEOM  SWANSKA. 

Copper  works. 

Margam  ChapeL 

281 

17 

Margam    Park     and 
Abbey,   Christr.  Bice 
Mantel  Talbot,  Esq., 

271 

Beggar's  Bush. 

171 

M.P. 

Kenfig,  a  small  yilli^ 

2Bi 

Pyle  Inn. 

20| 

ziving  name  to  a  par- 
uamentary  borougL 

0                                   ^ 

2U 

24i 

Laleston.  ToBridgend, 

Tythegston  Court,  R 

2m. 

y.  Lord,  Esq. 

*             • 

m 

New  Inn. 

25| 

Merthyr  Mawr  House, 

^^  or.  the  rir.  Ogwen. 

J.  C.  Nicholl,  Esq. 

. 

Ogmore  Castle. 

18i 

Ewenny  Bridge. 

261 

Ewenny  Abbey,  Col. 
Turbervll . 

Dunraven    Castle,  on 

•^S  cr.the  riv.  Ewenny. 

Ithe     coast,    Earl    of 

1  Dunraven. 

17i 

Comtown. 

28 

Comtown  Court 

Colwinton. 

TiHswomey. 

14 

Sli 

Penlline. 

Nash,  K  C.  N.  Came, 

Esq. 

LlanfiTuach. 
Llanblethian,  Captain 

18i 

82 

Pennine  Castle,  John 
Homfray,  Esq. 

Jenuer. 

St  Quintin's  Castle. 

12i 

C0WBBID6E. 

88 

St  Hilary. 

lOi 

86 

TwrQron. 

Welsh  St  J)onatt's,llm 

Llantnrthid  Park,  Sir 
T.  Digby  Aubrey,  Bart. 

8} 

Aubrey  Arms  Inn. 

87 

Hensol  Castle,  8^  m. 

m 

E.  Fothergill,  Esq. 

Fonmon  Castle,  4  m. 
R.  0.  Jones,  Esq. 

n 

BonTilston,orTre  Simwn. 

88 

Cottrell,  Lady  Tyler. 

Dyf^Tn  House,  John 

6 

St  Nicholas. 

891 

Camp. 

Brace  FritiB,  Esq. 

Cromlechi. 

Wenvoe  Cattle,  Bobt. 

6 

401 

Coedriglan, 

Francis  Jenner,  Esq. 

Dinas   Powis    Castle, 

4 

«i 

Michaelston-super>Ely 

Edward  Herbert  Lee, 

St  Fagan'a,  th£  scene 

Esq. 

of  a  sanguinary  battle^ 

CourtyrallA,    Lieut - 

May  8th,  1648. 

CoL  Bous. 

8i 

Ely  Bridge. 

^^  or.  the  river  Ely. 

^^  cr.  the  river  Taff. 

43J 

To  Llandaff,  1  m. 

1 

CARDIFF. 

• 

11  (Mma  aMbMci 


•MA.   ]<«t^HMK> 


m  B.  tlw  TusiOt 


LLUrrSISAIlfT 


1 

MV>  At*.  ■.■4 

Kit 

k(ia  B4  fiiaa' 

1*1 

5tSi.'S5.£/ 

str^s-^' 

g^^nss 

m 

»J 

iv,p«.. 

Ll>iitristm[.l)B. 

«i 

U»aMI,lin. 

« 

413 


X. — CARDIFF  TO  MERTHYR, 

BY  THE  TAPE  VALE  RAILWAY  TO  MEBTHYB  TYDFIL,  AND 
THENCE  BY  THE  TURNPIKE  BOAD  TO  BRECON. 


ON  RIOUT 
FEOM  CARDIFF. 

24i 

CARDIFF. 

ON  LEFT 
FBOM  CARDIFF. 

Boath  Court,  Charles 
H.  Williams,  Esq. 

Ronth  Cottage,  Mrs. 
Willimna, 

Cariliff  Race-course. 

The    Railway    extends 
from  the  Bute  Docks, 
IJ  m.  S.  of  Cardiff,  to 
Merthyr  Tydfil.  24J  m. 
It  has  a  branch  line  to 
Aberdare,  besides  seve- 
ral short   branches  for 
mineral  traffic. 

Mplin^'riffith  tin-plate 
works. 

20 

Llandaff  station. 

4J 

Llandaff,  1  m. 

Velindra,  T.  W.  Boo- 
ker 

ToCefiiMnbley(5m.). 
Col.  K.  Tynte. 

Tfai  works  of  Messrs. 
Booker  and  Co. 

Ami  Kupcrra  (7  m)' 
Hon.  F  Morgan. 

Ort'enmeiulow,        11. 
Lewis,  Ksq. 

18 

Pentyrch  station. 

H 

Pentyrch  Furnace. 

CastoU  Coch,  or  Red 
Ca.stle. 

To  Caerphilly,  3J  m. 

16J 

Taff 's  well  station. 

8 

Taff's  Well,  a   tepid 
mineral  spring,  at  the 
river   bank,  success- 
fully used  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatic  affections 

Garth  HiU.— Tumnli 

Per.rhos,    John    Ed- 
uiondH,  Esq. 

TunneL 

Hondrcdenny,  Geo. 
Williiuus,  Esq. 

Domen  Clawdd. 

Maesmawr  Colliery. 

Iron  works. 

m 

Treforest  station. 

12 

Treforest,  Francis 
Crawshay,  Esq. 

Tin  works  of  Messrs. 
Crawshay. 

Glyn  Taff  Chnrch. 

m 

Newbridge  station. 

f^    cr.     the     river 
Rhondda. 

13 

Rhondda  branch 
Railway,  formineralii. 

Pont-y-Prydd. 

noiKuaDin. 

^ 

ffe<..tii«>tT.cird>dL 

fi 

^^^. 

w.7,l«Ml»nU. 

' 

"*^^iSEc''°'"*° 

i«) 

Abodmbnnil 
ir.7,  e  B. 

H 

^Bcr.theriT.  CynoB. 

Nurif-aUoTi  IloLUQ. 

i 

Ddlood  PUw,  workri 
briMUlDnuytngtaie. 

1 

Incline  Top  lUtioD. 

TonneL 

to  ihs  sodtt,   or 

• 

Vlidoct  over  tba  rtwt 
Teir,  M  wa  elevaUoo  or 
100  nm,   aw  fett  In 
l«Wth. 

,. 

1 

■» 

Com«i«iu«irnniK«, 

MEETHTK  TYDFIL. 

m 

DowUl,   n™«.   HIT 
Ivor    BtnlB    Qoeit, 
But 

ll 

plkeroed. 

i 

Cra».hay,  Eki, 

le 

"I 

^ftl  or.  th,  rtv«  Teff- 
f«)hM.inden»rDrMi 
nockshite. 

CeftiCocd, 
PursaethecourMOtllie 

"i 

FtnrlMOt. 

IB 

Abercec. 
Ynye-hwr. 

*i 

Coed  Owfn. 

llj 

Cepel-nanl-ddll. 

«i 

Berth-Uwyd. 

Cwzn  Crew. 

m 

Olan-orew. 

' 

9 

Turnpike  gita. 

3 

To  Hlrweun,  1 

m. 

TheRiountsiniinilhe 
of  which  !■  1861  roe 

.^cr-lherlv«T»fr 
patsl'ne  the  luinin'll  o 

.oMght. 

WliteK^^flCthe 

u. 

OABDIFF  TO  IfBEOON — ^NEWBRIDGB. 
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ON  BIOHT 

nox  cAXDjn. 


Frwydgrecb,  Col.  Wm. 
Pearce. 

ConntyGaoL 


Chrittchxirch  College, 
formerly  a  Dominican 
Priory. 


6 

3| 
H 


and  along  with  this 
stream  descend  through 
Glen  Tarell. 

^Q  cr.  the  riv.  Tarell. 

Junction  with  the  road 

from  Pont-neath- 

yanghan. 


Pont-tardL 

^^  cr.  the  rir.  Tarell, 
near  its  junction  with  the 
Usk. 

Llanfaes. 


J^  cr.  the  river  Usk. 

BRECON, 
or  BRECKNOCK. 


18 
l^ 


18 


ON  LEFT 
JFBOlf  CABDIFT. 


Capel  mtyd. 
Bolgoed,  Mrs.  Moi^n. 


XL— SWANSEA  TO  MERTHYB  TTDFIL, 


BT  THE  YALE  OF  NEATH. 


ON  SIGHT 
IBOX  SWANSXA. 


I 

Bafod  Copper  worki. 


II 


82} 


81* 


SWANSEA. 


ON  LIFT 
nOX  SWANSEA.      I 


To  Llanelly,  11  aau 
To  Pobtardulait,  9  wu 
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fWASTBlJL  TO  MJOITHTB  TTPrOi. 


Ti^t  Copptr  worki. 
Briat  wirt  works. 


Heath  Abbey  ruins. 


To  Briton  Ferry,  S|  m. 

GnoU  Castle,  (late)  H. 
J.  Grant,  Esq. 

Lantwit-joxta-NeatlL. 

CadoxtoD  Lodge,  Chas. 
Tennant,  Esq. 


Ynys-y-gcnrn.  an  old 
roaniiion  of  tlie  family 
of  Llewelyn,  now  be- 
lon(;in(i;  to  J.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Esq.  of 
Pcnllcrifiire,  who  is 
also  proprietor  of  the 
extensive  woods  which 
border  the  road  for 
several  miles. 

Melincourt  waterfall, 
ou  the  river  Clydach. 

Capel  Rhesolfen. 

Waterfall. 

Maes-gwyn. 

Blaeny^wrach. 


S8i 
2^ 


2^ 


22\ 


21 


182 

let 

16 
16 


•^0  cr.  the  riv.  Tawe. 

■fiHS  cr.  the  riv. 
Ffyndrod. 

Uansamlet 

^S  cr.  the  rir.  Clydach. 

1^  or.  the  rir.  Neath. 

NEATH, 
again  or.  the  riv.  Neath. 


Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, 
otherwise     St.    Cadoc's 
town,    the    Church    of 
which    is    dedicated   to 
St.  Catwg,  or  Cadoc. 

AberdulAs. 

-?i^  cr.  the  riv.  DulAs, 
near  its  junction  with 
the  Nenth. 

Here  are  the  tin  works 
of  Messrs.  Llewelyn  and 
Sons.  Kiviiig  cmpluyment 
to  a  large  population. 


4 
7 

8 


9 


lOJ 


11} 


Abergarwedd. 


Fentredwyday. 


Pont-LIaine. 


U 


16 


To  UangTfeladi,  8  m. 


To  Penllergare  Haaae, 
John  D.  UbwS^ 
Esq.  8  m.  ^ 

To  PontardnUi^  8  m. 


Court  Her1»ert,  8.  F. 
Parsons,  Esq. 

Station  on  tfaefiaetf 
the  Soath  Wales  Bail. 
^y»  at  its  Junction 
with  the  Vale  of  Neath 
Railway. 


A  small  cascade,  near 

a  mill. 


Sam  Helen,  a  Roman 
causeway,  may  be 
traced  in  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion for  several  miles. 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  de- 
scribes it  as  extending 
from  Neath,  the  Nidum 
of  Antoninus,  to  the 
station  of  the  Ckur, 
near  Brecon. 


Rheola,  Nash  Edwards 
Vaughan,  Esq. 


16i  WaterfaU 


171 


HBATH. 
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ON  UGHT 
rBOK  SWANSEA. 

ll 

14J 

Glyn  Neath. 

18 

ON  Lxn 
FEOX  SWANSXA. 

Aberpergwm,  Wm. 
Williams,  Esq. 

Waterfall. 

i^^.  fhe  Keath  GanaL 

IH 

AbenuAt 

•^^  or.  the  rir.  Keath, 
which  here  for  a  short 
distance     divides     the 
counties  of  Glamorgan 
and  Brecknock. 

19 

• 

18i 

Pont-neath-Tan|^han. 
From  this  place  visit  the 
numerous  waterfalls,  and 
other  interesting  objects 
described  in  the  follow- 
ing  pages. 

Return  to 

80 

To  Breeoii,  90  m. 

m 

Abemant 

21 

11 

Pont-walby. 

21* 

9 

Cefh-Bhydgroes^ 

S3| 

To  Aberdare,  4  m. 

6 

1 1  irwaun  Iron  works. 

s«i 

1 

Gellidftg. 
MERTHYK  TTDFEL 

8U 
32i 

Xn.-«CARMARTHBN  TO  SWANSEA. 

(1.)   THBOVan  KIDWBLLT  AND  LLAVBLLY  (XAIL  BOAD). 


ON  KIOHT 
rXOX  OASJtABTHXN. 


Myrtle  HiU. 

Pybwr  Court. 
PlasGwyn. 
Towy    Castle, 


Tomuli,  and  remains 
of  a  Fortress,  on  land 
now  used  as  a  Race- 
•ourse. 


on 


28 
97 

24 

22i 
21* 


CABMAETHEN. 

S^  cr.  the  TST.  Towy. 

Pensam. 

4S^  a.  the  riv  Pybwr. 


Uandyfaelog. 


1 


«* 


ON  lut 

nOK  CAXXAnTZON. 


To  LUnarthney,  8  m. 

To  Swansea  by  Pon- 
tardnlais,  26  m. 


Parr's  Castle. 


Gelli-deg. 


2  B 


GABKABTHBK  TO  IWAKSBA. 


li 

i 

ONL.^ 

™«c*B«»nB«. 

^ 

'1 

ToFarry-alileOdn.), 

JJcyii.-Fenj.lcle  li 

umgidMblewiiterine 

now    >     flouiiihlng 

g»«.ta.^mo«tho. 

watering.pliice,  cela- 

brated  (or  tho  Bplon- 

fc-^n-C.^ 

LUuurt*lihim  CcBtlo. 

LliDghuiia     CulU, 

S^  a.  Iha  tif.  QXEB- 

Sn,cO.-fiu:h. 

11 

KIDWKLLY. 

S 

17 

Pmt  Spndder. 

11 

Cpel  U«.darry. 

dracth-fuwr. 

life  iron. work!  have 

]< 

Woodcock  bridfic. 

IS 

The  ridge  of  Mynjdd 

Steep  ueenCorPirmbre; 

other  TsUeji. 

Poobre  eitund.  in  > 
B.W.  dirccUon  3  m.  lo 

S  "l  "'"JS^"''" 

lit  ™,1,    when    il 

wMdIi  il   in  emraiive 

muiiMTieo. 

ETSizki 

harbooiotPerabrej.or 

BBTfT  Eort,  Hinne'cted 

bT     K     Cania     wilh 
lluellTniiLlKlilwitL;. 

13 

Cwm-lmch. 

16 

11 

7 
8 

LLAKELLir, 

^fl  rr.  lie  Itailmy.  a 
branch    of    Ihc    South 
ttBlfs     Roilwaj     from 
LlEiiieU;IoLlaiidilfi. 
"PEcr.therir.Dwchot. 

LLWCHWK, 
«•  C«lrfJ  WBriw,  cr 

Dpper  Town. 

17 

21 

Numctoni    Colherie* 
md  Copper  and  Ina 

H 

Font-j-hreniff. 
Se  a.  the  ti..  LUw. 

23i 

H 

PonlLlwjMe. 

25 
!!8 

ToFautanlnUi,  Cb. 
Honiston,— Tale    c( 
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XIII.— MONMOUTH  TO  CAEMAKTHEN, 

THBOUaH  BAaiiAN^  ABEBGAYENITr,  BRECON,  AlTD  LLAXmOYEBlT. 

HAIL  BOAD. 


ON  XI0H1 

ll 

6 
85 

l] 

ON  L£R 

FlOlf  MONMOUTH. 

MONMOUTH. 

raOX  MONMOUTH. 

•^^  cr.  the  riv.  Mon- 

now. 

84 

•^^er.  theriv  Trothy. 

1 

Troy  House,  Duke  of 

Gibraltar,    Alexander 
Rolls,  £iq. 

Beaufort. 

8Si 

MitcheUtroy. 

2| 

Lydart  Houses   Tbot. 
Oakley,  Esq 

Wonastov  Court  Sir 
TriIliamllS.Fia3ng- 
ton,  Bart. 

6S 

3 

Mm 

Red  House. 

Castle  Dingestow,  and 

80J 

H 

m 

Dingestow  Court,  Sam. 
Bosanquet,  Esq, 

80 

0 

Raglan  Castle. 

77 

AAGLATv. 

8 

To  Chepstow    14  n: 
ToUsk,6m. 

Tumulus. 

Bryngwyn  Church. 

76i 

Croes-bychan. 

9i 

Bryngwyn  House, 
Archoeacon  Crawler. 

Llanarth  Court, 
Herbert,  Esq. 

76 

10 

74, 

IJ 

To08k,5m. 

Clytha  Castle,  Wm. 
Herbert,  Esq. 

Trostrey,   Sir  Samuel 
Fludyer,  Bart. 

J.  Joneti  Esq. 

73 

Aberffrwd. 

13 

1 

721                                     1 

12i 

T.lftnflhi^nflPAl.jqXtn- 

■  •^» 

Usk. 

Pantygoytre    House, 
A  Berrington,  Esq. 

2iui|aitock  Gooii. 

71| 

13* 

Llangattock-juzta- 
Usk. 

1 

71 

i'aat-y-bergwin. 

U 

Hanover  Court,  Lord 
Llanover. 

: 

TO 

15 

Uanellen  House,   Sir 

Thomas  Phillips,  Knt 


TO  OASKABTBEa. 


4 

J 

1 

! 

OB   LUT 

5-iK^.?;r" 

CDUbiwk  Firk.  t'ud. 

» 

Tc^U.1;   md  PoB„. 

gr?b.-N%.^r^ 

^?t^^&. 

rti.1  Wr^ichudHei 

SkJmd-fMh  ud  Skiirid- 
faSTi    N.W.  the  SngM 
Loaf;  u>d  W.  th*  do- 

b^  Jj '■,'JJ^  "^ 

minenl  bum   of  S^ 

tlw   itudud   or   hiB 

hmthtr.    Ifae   Eul  0 

Peiiibnili(,[oiUcbiilt[c 

of  Bonbiuj.  ia  14«9 

ud  g^  CharJei  Ban 

borr     Vmm^     Tf 

DDwced  u  •  poliihed 

rfSr^^lcL^''' 

PmlK  Home,  Eoberl 

«T 

IS 

W),«elj,  E^, 

ei| 

Enta  BncVnockiliin. 

aoj 

^e  ^r.  t),o  n.a 

OntboS.ofth8rf«r 

Siunir  Lonf  Honnlnin 

ricb  mi  ding  dijlricl  o! 

jr  J/!«jA(  J-m^JW, 

Monnumiluhire,     the 

AberTJtrwilh^BlMB- 

gor. 

Llanpitloeli  Tart 

Bl| 

caicicnowEL. 

231 

Moor  pT^li. 

GlaoDikViUn. 
Clan   Cik  Vai,  Sir 

ToMgttJh.lOnL.by 

«) 

3d 

^oeopb   BBflty,  Bart. 

■  banutiiliaUiv,  ruiu- 
EinflhiDgolCwmlW^ 

671 

£%  cr.  Ibe  river 
RhiuigoU. 
Pen-T-ffbtdd, 

2E) 
S7i 

whleb  <ru  «   Boidbii 

Itulioo   SD    ris    «D0- 

tuiiij    Did  TrEfeixB, 

di>tinnd<hea   u   tbs 
birlbpTiM    and    rfti- 

dareorHoVElHirtui, 

1  moit  iHloa,  iBbs- 

rio,,,,        »,d        \ui8hll 

ptfaclioroflhegMpeli 

md  when  Uia  p'nu 
ud  bMUiolenl  Cobh- 

!IOHH01tfB  TO  (JABMABYHIH. 
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Qir  UGBT 
raOK  XONXOUTB. 


ten  of  Huntingdon 
founded  a  College  for 
Dissenting  Ministen. 

Cam  and  Castell. 

j  To  Ujn  SaMdn,  a  fine 
'lake  abounding  with 
fish,  especially  pike. 

Trebinshun,  Quitavu 
H.  Yonge,  £aq. 

Treberfydd,  Bobert 
BaikesyEsq. 

,Maen  Ultyd. 

i 
Peterston  Court. 


Pennoyre,  (S  m.)  John 
Lloyd  Yaughan  Wat- 
kins,  Esq. 

Aberyscir,  at  the  tone- 
tion  of  the  river  licir 
with  the  Usk.  Here 
are  remains  of  a  Bo- 
man  station,  Battmunif 
and  in  the  Tieinitj  are 
numerous  interesting 
relics  of  ancient  mil^ 
tary  works. 


Penpont,   Penry  Wil- 
liamSyEsq. 

Abercamlaia,      Philip 
Penry  ^iniliams,  Esq. 

Castell  Ddft. 


66 


61 


60 

48 


Bwloh-yr-allwyi. 


liansaintfliald. 
Seethrog. 

TJanhamlach. 


47 


46 


441 

44 


48 

481 

4S 
89 

88i 


Poctnowydd. 

BBEGENOCK,  or 
BBECON. 

-I^cr.  the  river  Usk. 

Llawfaei. 

PontTaieU. 
•^  er.  iheiirar  TtoeU. 

Uanspyddyd. 


Aber-bran-fawr. 


CapelBettw% 
snnonnded  by  y ew  1 


trees. 


Pontseouy. 

^^^  or.  the  nv.  Senny. 
^^  cr.  the  riv.  Usk. 


il 


29 


81 
84 


raou  xoncoum. 


Buckland  Park,  James 
Price  Gwynne  Holford, 
iTsq. 


Treholford,  Col.  Daly. 
Lkmddetty  Ball,  Mrs. 


86 
87 


88 


40k 

41 


Overton. 


Hto-gastell,    or    Old. 
Castle.  I 

Tymawr.   Paul   Mild-/ 
may  Pell,  Esq.  v 

Maesderwen  Houses 
JohnParry  De  Wintcm, 
Esq. 

Barracks. 


College  of  Chiist- 
churcn,  formerly  a 
Dominican  Priory. 

To  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
18  m. 


48 

48i 

48 
46 

48* 


lV>GBpelIUIgr^9nk 


MOSXODXa  TO  OABKAKtBBV. 


o»  turn 

2 

» 

a!i  L»T 

.    '''^^  .. 



4B 

To  C^Kl  Uonlil, 

s^'^^^ 

at 

UrreL 

W 

Mj.,daTt™idi 

"rCJS^mJ^ 

ss 

CwmDn, 

IS 

U 

29 

« 

SKT-'^ 

19 

PMHg-iltng. 

« 

M=.  a»riT.B~. 

Td  Baillb,  13  a. 

j: 

LUNDOTZBt. 

te 

To  Ludpeur.  19  cu. 

«e  «.  Ihe  n..  To^, 
Y.lmd-ucluif 

V^UlLc^m.   ^ 

9i 

Gonddl. 

r 

DoljeKTej. 

CrwoUog. 

CUgwju,  Capt  Ejti^.. 

u 

BnnmMU- 

83 

TDLI»i,|!»dncli.InL 

TiULdi  P«V,  Wmi«B 

IS 

FMl,Eiq.(3m.) 

i 

OUTTey.flrilllUlBowdll 

Jon«,E«|. 

LL*NDllXJ-f4WE. 

Dyiurar     Part      ud 
CmUb,  Lord  l>r«™J 

XONHOUTH  TO  CARMARTHEN — MONMOUTH. 
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r 

ON  BIGHT 

4 

ii 

ON  LEFT 

raoK  KOnXOUTH. 

\^ 

Pontmyddyfan. 

72i 

FKOM  XONXOUTH. 

Hafod-neddyn  F.  LL 
Philipps,  Esq. 

Across  the  rir.  Towy. 
Golden  Groye»  Earl 
Cawdor. 

11 

Dderwen-fawr  gate. 

74 

Uangathen  Church. 

Aberglasneyf  J  Walters 
Philips,  Esq.,  the  hirth- 
j^Mce  of  the  poet  Dyer. 

Grongar  Hill. 

Gwit  Beory,  Kef.  6. 
W.  Green. 

n 

Gross  Inn. 
Pontdnlas. 

75i 

Dryslwyn  Castle. 

H 

1^  cr.  the  rir.  Dolas. 

75i 

Felindre  village. 

8 

Halftrayhonse. 

77 

Across  the  riv.  Towy,  a 
Tower  erected  hy  tiie 
late  Sir  William  Pax- 
ton,  in  memory  of  Ad- 
miral Lord  Nelson. 

Middleton  Hall,  Ed 
ward  Ab  Adams,  Eiq. 

Andent  Fortress. 

7 

Uanegwad. 

78 

OlanCofhi. 

6J 

Pont-ar-CotU. 
41^  or.  t^e  rir.  Cothi. 

781 

To  Brechfa,  7  m. 

6i 

Nant-garedig. 

7H 

To  Bridge  over  the 
Towy,  Im. 

4 

81 

Race  Course. 

Allt-y-gog,  Br.  Mor- 
gan. 

Merlin*!  Grove. 

Si 

WMte  mill. 

81* 

3 

Abergwili. 
-^  cr.  the  liv.  GwiU. 

88 

Palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's. 

Castell^if^,  W.  0. 

Lhmgynnor  Church. 

To  Lampeter  and  New- 
castle  Emlyn. 

CARMAKTUBlf. 

8S 

Tyjfwyn,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Sir  lucbd. 
Steele. 

: 


■  I 


« . 


INDEX. 


Abbey  Cwm  HIr,  263 

Aber,  48,  HI 

Aberafon,  299 ;  I  tin.  410 

Aberammon,  307 

Aberayron,  238 ;  I  tin.  400 

Abberbury,  Jtin.  395 

Abercam  House,  288 

Aberdare  Junction,  I  tin.  414 

Aberdaron,  91 

Aberdovey,  199 ;  Itin.  385 

Aberdulas,  302 

Aberedw,  266 

Aberffraw,  76 

Abergarwead,  302 

Abergavenny,  940 ;  Jtin.  420 

Abergele,  36 

Aberglaslyn  Pass,  130 

Aberglxsney,  276 

Abergwilly,  Bishop's  Palace,  277 

Abergwynant,  i8i 

Abergynolwyn  Station,  188 

Abermaw  (Barmouth),  189 

Aberbergwm,  302 

Abermule,  Itiu.  391 

Aberyscir,  Itin.  421 

Aberystwith,  227 ;  ///Vt.  386,  389,  392 

Aberystwith  to  Aberayron^  236 

Aberystwith  to  Devil's  Bndge,  239 

Aberystwith  to  Cardigan,  251. 

Abervstwith  to  Haveifordwest,  Itin.\oa 

Aconbury  Hills,  342 

Adpar,  255 

Acton  Hall,  i6x 

Ale,  Welsh^  of  Llanfyllin,  309 

Alltwyn  Cliff,  233 

Ambrose,  St,  Bust  of,  151 

Amlwoh,  74 

Amroth  Castle,  319 

Anglesey,  Cotuity  of^  70 

Anglesey^  Marquisof,  column  and  seat, 

67 
Antiquities,  3 
Aqueducts  at  Chirk,  z66 
Aran  River,  178 

Ardudwy  Stones,  193 ;  graves,  197 
Arran  Mountains,  174,  220 
Arthur's  Stone  (Gower),  313 

Bacon^  Anthony,  Esq.^  306 
Bacon  Hole,  312 


Bagillt,  26 

Baglan  House,  300 

Bailey f  C,  Esq.,  residence,  xcfj 

Bailey  Hill,  Mold,  14 

Bala,  173;  Itin.  396 

Balcombet  J.  B.^  Esq.,  233 

Baldwyn,  200 

Banditti  of  Mowddy^  220 

Bangor,  61 

Bangor  to  Holyhead,  73 

Bangor  to  Slate-quames,  54 

Bangor-ys-Coed,  162 

Bangor  Church  (Llandyssil),  254 

Bannagor  Crags,  376 

Bards,  112 

Bardsey  Isle,  02 

Barmouth,  180;  Itin.  385 

Baron  Hill,  70 

Barrow,  Dr.  IsaaCy  141 

Borth,  236 

Basingwerk  Abbey,  30 

Beaufort,  Duke  of,  314 ;  family,  352  ; 

residence  of,  Troy  House,  373 
Beaulieu  Woods,  371,  373 
Beaumaris,  68 
Beaupre  Castle,  295 
Beddgelert.  127;  Itin.  383 
Beddoes,  John,  201 
Bedwelty  House,  288. 
Belmont  House,  73 
Benglog,  Falls  of,  120 
Berwyn  Mountains,  170,  171 
Bethesda,  57 
Bettisfield  Park,  162 
Bettws  Garmon,  123 
Bettws-y-Coed,  116 
Beveridge,  Dr.  Wm.,  141 
Biddings,  Custom  of,  at  Weddings,  38  j 
BidduUh,  Myddelton,  Esq.^  seat,  165 
Biga  Mountams,  248-250 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks  (rocks),  336 
Black  Mountains,  344 
Black  Mountain,  361 
Blaen  Hafren,  248 
Blaen  Dyffryn  House,  254 
Blorenge,  the,  346 
Blue-coat  School,  Denbigh,  146 
Bodargan  House  and  Station,  176 
Bodelwyddan,  142 ;  church,  1.^3 
Bodfach,  209 
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Bodryddan,  i^ 
Bodyitcallen  House,  w 
fioUyn'tt  AntUf  residence ^  ^97 
I'^Atoo't,  Lord,  ieat,  73 
f'  'ultibrook  Hoose,  363 
IVjydeO,  Alderman,  biztb-place,  24 
Bran  Fen/iigard^  190 
iJria  RircT,  273 


Breoon,  990;  Itm.  415,  421 
Brecon  Beaconx,  372 
Bredwardioe,  363 
BHdffeBd,990 

Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  00 
Britrms  Ancient,  2 
Briton  Ferry,  2«>9  ;  ///«.  4x0 
Broadha ven.  3^0 
Bronbanog  Huix,  136 
P.rn- WvJd,  255 
Ilronwyffa,  142 
Bronygadcr,  181 
Bruce f  H.  A.^  Esq.,  uai,  yyj 
Brudenell  Family^  258 
BruneFs  Suspensum  Bridge  at  Chep- 
stow, 381 
Br  yd  fires.  Sir  H.,  Bart.,  seiat,  263 
Brynu>o  Hall,  i6x 
Brynbella,  148 
Brynlcinalt,  165 
Bryn  Llwyd,  73 
Brj-nygwin,  181 
Br>'n-y-Tnor,  233 
Br>n-y-pys,  162 
Bryn  York  in,  12 
Buckley  Mountain,  25 
Buckstone,  373 
Bui  1th  Well*,  286,  382 
Bjilkcley,  Bart.,  scat  at  Beaumaris,  70 
Burf^exs,  Bishop,  254 
Burke's  Beauties  0/ Nature,  135 
Burry,  the,  314 
Bute  Docks,  CardiflT,  289 
Bute^  Marquis  of,  mansion  at  Cardiff^ 

291;  nursery  plantations f  yt}) 
Butler,  late  Miss^  169 
Butter  Hill,  330 
Bwa-Macn,  304 
Bwlch-y-I)dwfaen,  iii 
BwIch-y-Groes,  174,  220 


Coder  Idrl«,  181* 

Cad  fan  0/  Armoricay  198 
Cadnant  House,  73 
Cadoxton,  302 
Cadwallon,  140 
Cae  Cinnamon,  73 
Cae  Owvn,  73 
Cacrgwill,  12 
('aerhtm,  iii 
Cacrleon,  288 

Cacrjihilly,  293  ;  Castle,  294 
Caerucnt,  :>86 
faerwys  F'ort,  31 


Cjwi>u«ili,  tSf, 

Cain,  RiTcr  ana  Fall. 

rabnrine  (ove  of  aacX 

Caldicoc  Castle,  a86 

Caldr  Island,  3» 

Caafaria,  a 

Cambran  Railway,  901 

Camdn^s,  Marqmia  0/, 

Camlan  River,  184 

Canpston  HiQ  and  Home,  345 

Canah,  203 

Capel  Curie.  U7.106;  also  we  Saowdon. 

^99 

CaraciacMS,  retruti  ef^  173 

Caradoc's  Pool,  251 

CBrdifl;9BB;  Ciafl*le.SO 

Cardiff  to  Mertbjr,  by  Taff  Vale  Rail, 

I  tin.  413 
Cardicaaaliire,  90 
Cardicaa,  9B6;  Itiss.  401 
Cardigan  to  Kiverfordwcst,  /fink  403 
Carew  Castle,  337 
CarmarthenalilTe,  9BB 
Carmarthen,  9137 ;  Itm,  423 
Carmarthen  to  Haverfordwest  and  lUl- 

ford,  I  tin.  406 
Carmarthen  to  Swansea,  hy  Kidwelly, 

etc.,  I  tin.  417 
Camarronshire,  81 
CamarFon,  88 ;  Castle.  86 
Camarron  to  Pwllheli,  87 
Carnarvon  to  Llanberis  oik!  Beddgelen, 

93 

Carnarvon  to  Bcddgelert,  by  Llyn 
Cwellin,  122 

Carnarvon  to  Aberystwith  (Coast  Road  , 
Itin.  783 

Camedd,  Lleweljii,  49 

Camedd,  near  Newmarket,  139 

Camo,  219  ;  Itin.  393 

Carreg  Ccnnin  Castle,  278 

Casteli  Coch,  204 

Castell  Dbas  Bran,  168 

Casteli  Dyffryn,  244,  247 

Castel  Gronw,  176 

Casteli  Prysor,  197 

Castell  Tomen-y-mur,  197 

Castel-y-gaer,  187 

Caswell  Bay,  313 

Cawdor's,  Earl,  seats^  276,  316 ;  Stack- 
Pole  Court,  326 

Cave  Hill,  36 

Cefn  Caves  and  Well,  143 

Cefn  Bryn,  313 

Cefn-yr-Ogo,  36 

Ceiriog  Vale,  166 

Cemmes  Road,  219  ;  Itin.  388 

Cenarth,  256 

Central  Wales  Railway,  260 

Cemiog  River,  219 

Cerrig-y-druidion,  172 

Ceunant  Mawr,  W.  r .,  97 

Charles  I.,  scenes  connected ivith  {The 
Stones  ,  263 ;  where  said  to  liave passed 
nigkt,  345 
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CMtrlgSy  Rev.  Thomas,  173 
Chepatow,  879;  Castie,  SBO;  8msp«n- 

sion  BricUre,  881 
Chester,  6;  Wall,  7;  Fhoniis  Tower, 

7;  Cathedral,  8;  Oastto,  8;  Bows, 

8:  Bridges,  10;  Grosvenor  Park,  10 ; 

Baton  Hall,  10 ;  Bailway  Station,  11 ; 

Station,  12 
Chester,  Earl  of,  title,  6 
Chester  to  Mold.  Z2 
Chester  to  Holynead,  i^ 
Chester  to  Dolgelly,  Htn,  154 
Chirk  Castle,  165 
Cilcain  (Mold),  14 
Cilgerran  Castle,  359 
Cilhepste  Waterfall,  303 
Cleddau,  River,  330 
Clee  Hills,  303 
Clifford  Castle,  a68,  363 
Clungwyn  Falls,  303 
Glwyd,  Vale  of;  ISA 
Qydach,  River,  30a 
Clynnog,  Fawr  Church,  189 
Clywedog,  River,  218,  363 
CoalbrooKdale,  204 
Coal-field,  Flintshire,  23 
Coal-mines  at  Llanelly,  3x5 
Cobkam,  Lord^  residence  o/,  345 
Coch,  Castell  (Powis),  213 
Coch  or  Red  Castle,  294 
Cockbum^   Sir  William,   Bart.^  seat, 

262 
Coed-fon  Castle,  254 
Coed,  Coch  House,  35 
Coity  Castle,  297 
Coldwell  Rocks,  370 
College  (Training),  for  South  Wale.s, 

278 
Colwyn,  38 

Colwyn,  Cascades,  130 
Conin^sbys  Hospital,  341 
Conovium,  Roman  Station,  tix 
Conway,  42;  Old  Timber  Houses,  48; 

Castle,  44 ;  Suspension  and  Tubular 

Bridges,  45 
Conway  River  and  Valley,  Z09 
Conwy  Family,  seat,  138 
Copper-mines   (Parys),  75;    Llanberis, 

los 
Copper-trade  (Swansea),  308 ;  works  at 

Llanelly,  315 
Cop-yr-Lcwi,  Camedd^  139 
Corbet  Family,  manston,  199 
Comwallis,  Lady  Letitia,  236 
Corwen,  170 
Corwen  to  Bettws,  272 
Cox,  late Davidf  A.Ji.A.,  zz6 
Courtfield,  370 

Coventry,  Lady,  Elegy  on,  300 
Cowbridge,  295  ;  I  tin,  4x2 
Crafnant.  Lake,  zza 
Craig-Aoeryn,  Z99 
Craiglais,  242 
Craiglwyd  Quarry  Co.,  47 
Craig  Cwm  Bychan,  134 


Craig-y-dinas,  67 

Craig-y-dinas,  J03 

Craig-y-don  Villa,  69 

Craig-y-Grybni,  21  x 

Craig-y-Mwn  Cadmine,  2xt 

Craven  Arms  to  Carmarthen,  »5o 

Crawshay,  Wm.,  ^o6.  307 

Creuddyn  Hundred,  38 

Cricceith,  01 

Crickhowel,  346 ;  IHn.  420 

Cwm  Bychan,  192 

Cromlechs  at  Plas  Newydd,  68 

CromwelVs  Spur  (Kinmel),  37 

Cross  Foxes  (Dolgelly),  X87 

Crumlin  Viaduct,  349 

Cunliffe  Family  and  Monuments,  i6o 

Cwm  Cascade,  139 

Cwm  Claw,  267 

Cwm  Hfr  Abbey,  263 

Cwm  Parth  Cavern,  304 

Cwmcynfelin  House,  233 

Cymmer  Abbey,  x86 

Cynfael  Waterfall,  195 

Cynog,  Saint,  the  martyr^  six 


Dale  Castlb,  330 
Danes,  2 

Darbey,  Esq.,  residence,  161 
Davies,  Dr.  John,  221 
Davies,  R.,  Esq.  of  Llanerch  [anti- 
quary\  Monument  to,  at  Mold,  44, 

143 
Ddaw  River,  295 

Dee  River,  176 

lyEresby,  Lord  IVillott^hby,  seat,  1 14 

Demetia  (South  Wales),  2 

Demon's  Oak,  181* 

Denbighshire.  133 

Denbigh,  144 

Denbigh,  Ruthin  and  Corwen  Railway. 

X33 
Devil's  Bridge,  240;  I  tin.  399 
Devil's  Garden,  263 
Devil's  Kitchen,  120 
Dibbin  Mawr  Waterfall,  89 
Diganwy  Castle,  ^8 
Diganwy  Castle  Hotel,  39 
Dinorbe^s,  Lord,  mines,  75 
Dinas  Kran  Castle,  168 
Dinas  Duille,  89 
Dinas  Gonway,  38 
Dinas  Mowddy,  220 
Dinedor,  342 
Dolbadam  Castle,  95 
Dolgarrog  Falb,  xzz 
Dolgelly,  178 
Dolgelly  to  Barmouth,  iS3 
Dolserau,  181 
Dolvryddelan,  144,  xi6 
Dol-y-Melynllyn,  Z84 
Dovey  River,  221,  222 
Dovey  River,  Mouth,  235 
Doward,  Great  and  Little,  370 
Dowlais  Huusc,  307 
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Dnwnir.g  Hall,  31 

I>nwnton,  a6» 

Drakt^  T.  7*.,  E$q.t  rttidtnctf  wgfj 

Dropping  Well,  374 

Dniiaicau  Remkiiu,  90,  179,  187,  19a ; 

at  Nerern,  337 ;  rockiaff-ftone,  Moa- 

mouUi,  373 
Druid's  Lod^e,  68 
Drws  Arduowy,  199 
nrwsynant  Fann,  178 
I)r>'slwyn  Castle,  376 
Thiflfryn,  307 
I>ulas  BLiver,  30 
nun/^Mfum  Famifyt  166 
I  )unraven  Castle,  997 
OuHraveHf  Earl^  teat,  997;  fkooting- 

f>ox,  303 
DH-yrj'd  River,  199 
Dyers,  the  poet,  ^'  Grmgar  Hill,''  976  ; 

birthpUue,  9j6 
T>yf[Tyn  Aled  House,  35 
Dyffrj-n  Castell,  344,  947  ;  Iti$t.  399 
Dyn  Kiver,  331 
Dykex.  Ofia's  and  Watt's,  31 
D>'ne\'or  Castle,  375 
Dysortb,  138 
Dysynni  Kiver,  x87t  198 

Eaton  Hall,  10 

Ebbw  Valley,  349 

Edward  I.,  Conquest  of  Wales  by,  47 

Ed7vardii,  H'm.,  350 

Eglwrys,  New>'dd,  245 

Eifl  Mountains,  89 

Eistedd^odau,  32 

Elan  River,  267 

Eliseg's  Pillar,  169 

Ellesmere  Canal,  203 

Ely  Station,  293 

Fmral,  163 

Krddig  Hall,  161 

Ewenny  Priory,  296 

Ewias  Vale,  345 

Ewloe  Castle,  25 


Pefltinioff,  194 

Ferryside,  306 

Fishiruard,  888 ;  I  tin.  402 

Fitzhugh,  T.,  Esq.,  residence,  162 

Fitzmaurice,  Hon.  7".,  estate,  149 

Flanesford  Priory,  569 

Flannel,  Welsh,  317,  346 

Flintshire, 

Flint,  ootinty  town,  S6 

Fonmon  Castle,  295 

Fossil  remains  at  Llandilo,  274 

French,  Landing-place  of,    at  Llan- 

nurda,  358 
Friars,  the  Pieaumaris,  71 
Friars,  the,  2:'$ 
Fronwnian,  181 
Fusileers,  33'',    Royal   Welsh,   Monii- 

ment  to.  378 


Gadlti,  W7^ 

Scatwp,  73 


%r;A^^£Mf,  34X 

,  35 

G«w»y,  At^  344 

Gavennr  nver,  346 

Geinr  nvcr,  179 

GermoHtu,  field  ^,  eU  Moid^  14 

Giltar  Point,  939 

Gimlet  Rock,  ox 

GinUdMt  CamSrnuit,  Nril^imew,  324 


Clan  Menai  Villa,  69 
Glan-y-Ilyn,  174 
Glasbituyf  a6S,  369 
Glaslyn  nven  xaS 
GUmdewer,  Owem,  170 
Gloddaeth  (seat),  39 
Glyders  (mountains),  1x9 
Glynhlr,  wateifidl  at,  975 
GlynllifonPuk,89 
Glynmadden,  x8x 
Glyn  Neath  403 
Glyn-y-garth  Vub,  69 
GnoU  Castle.  301 
Gficerddan  House,  935 
GoUien  Grove  (Newmaxket),  X40 
GoMen  Grove  (Carl  Cawdor)  976 
Goodrich  Castle  and  Courts  3^ 
Gorphw3rs&  House,  73 
Gower,  diatarlot  ot,  811  . 

Graig,  the,  144       ^ 

Great  Orme  s  Head,  40 

Gredington  Hall,  163  ^ 

Greenfields*  Mansion,  383 

Gresford,  157 

Grevtlle,  C.  Esq.,  338 

Grongar  Hill,  276 

Grossmount  Castle,  344 

Grosvenor  Lodge  (Eaton  Hall],  ir 

Gumfreston,  323 

Gwaenyneg,  147 

Gwallod-y-gartn,  307 

Gweman  Lake,  189* 

Gwemhaeled  Park,  163 

Gwester  Quarries,  33 

Gwrych  Castle,  36 

Gwydir  Chapel,  zza  :  House,  1x4 

Gwyn,  H.,  Esq.,  residence,  300 

Gwytherin,  X13 

Gym  Castle,  33 

Hafod  Unos  House,  35 

Hafod  (DevU'a  Bridge),  244 

Hafren  (Severn)  248 

Hamilton,  Sir  fVm.,  339 

Hanmer  Hall,  163 

Hares,  Monacellaj  patron  saint  of,  azi 

Harleoli,  100;  Itin.  384 

Harpton  Court,  363 

Harris,  HoTvel,  birthplace,  Ititt.  430 

Haverfordwest,  880 ;  /On.  403,  404 

Haverfordwest  to  Milford,  Itin.  405 

Haverfordwest  to  St  David's.  Itin.  40a 
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Haverfordwest  to  Tenby,  Itin.  407 

Hawarden,  23 

Hay.  286,  382 

Heathfleld,  3x1 

Hemansy  Mrs,  residence^  36  ;  Tablet  to 
memory  of^  at  St.  A  stipky  141 ;  Ref. 
to  '  Ruin  and  Flowers^  39 ;  Notice 
o/Clwyd,  136 

Hengwrt,  186 

Henlan  Church,  255 

Henllys  Lodge,  71 

Henry  VII.,  birthplace^  325 

Hereford,  340,  363 

Hereford  to  Aberystwith  by  rail,  I  tin.  399 

Hereford  to  Aberystwith  by  Kington, 
Radnor,  and  Rhayader,  Itin.  397 

Hereforas,  Viscount,  seat,  268 

Herbert  Family;  Lead-Mine,  211  ; 
Monuments  at  Cardiff,  292 

Herberts,  Lord,  birthplace,  215 

Hillbre  Island,  33 

Hill,  A.,  Esq.,  residence,  -yyj 

Hills  Mount,  Shrewsbury,  207 

Hirlas  Drinking-horn,  55 

Hobb's  Point,  326 

Holyhead,  78 

Holywell,  27 

Honddu  River,  270 

Hope  Station  and  Village,  12 

Horsley,  Dr.  Samuel,  141 

Howel  ab  Meredith,  136 

Huntingdon,  Countess,  College  for  Dis- 
senting Ministers,  Itin.  420 


Iron  Ore  of  Merthvr  Tvdfil,  306 
Ironworks  at  Llanelly,  3x5 
ItinerarieB,  383 
Ithon  River,  263 


Jeffrieij  Judge,  birthplace,  161 
Jenkin/  Ew&ived  School,  295 
Johnes  o/Hafod,  Family,  244 
Johnson,    Dr.,    Monument   to,    fiear 

Denbigh,  147 
Johnston  JunotiLoii,  828 
Jones,  Archdeacon,  x8o 
Jones,  Inigo,  X13 
Jones  Theophilus,  27j 
Jubilee  Column  (Mold),  x6 
Julia  Strata,  Roman  Road,  284,  314 


Kemble  Family,  341 

Kenfig,  297 

Kent,  John  of,  ^44 

Kentchurch  Park,  344 

Kentigem,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  140 

Kenyon,  Lord,  seat,  162 

Kidwelly,  316;  Itin.  418 

Kington,  Itin.  397 

Kinmel  Hall,  37 

Knighton,  260 

K.nUl  Court,  a6a 


Kymin,  the,  373 

Kyrll,  John,  Man  of  Ross,  365 


Lake  Bala,  174 

Conway,  115 

Coron,  77 

Creigenen,  x86 

CweUjm,  X24 

Ddu,  219 

Dulin,  49 

D^wajx:hen,  X24 

Eigian,  ixx 

Gkuder,  125, 182* 

Gafr,  X82* 

Geinonydd,  xxa 

Gweman,  X82* 

Gwynant,  xo6 

Mawr,  2x9 

Mymbyr,  1x7 

Ogwen,  XX9 

Peris,  95 

Padam,  95 

Pen  Rhayadr,  223 

Trigraianen,  187 

Tal-y-llyn,  187 

Tarn,  3x9 

Teifi,  253 
Lampeter,  253 
Lamphey,  33^ 
Lancaut  Pemnsula,  377 
Landor,  IValter  Savage,  345 
Langland  Bav,  3x3 
Lanvair  Castle,  287 
Lead  Mines,  Craig-^-Mwn,  2xx 
Flintshire,  23 
Talaigoch,  33,  X39 
Leeswood  Hall,  13 
Lewis  ofHarpton,  seat,  262,  263 
Leys,  the,  371 
Ltddell  and  Gordon,  engineering  works 

C/>  349 
Literature,  Welsh,  273 
LisbumdSyEarl,  seat,  9$i 
Llanaber  Church,  X89 
Llanaelhaiam,  90 
Llanasa,  33 
Llanbadam,  233 

Iilanberia,  OB;  Village,  106 ;  Fas:),  106 
Llanbethism,  295 
Llanbrynmair,  2x9 
Ijlandair,  292 
Llandegai,  54 
Tilandllo,  274;  Itin.  422 
Llandogo.  374 
Llandough  Castle,  295 
Llandovery,  273 
Llandovery,  Itin.  422 
Llandrillo  Station,  X72 
Llandrindod,  20« 
Llandudno,  39 

Llandudno  to  Bettws-y-cood,  Z07 
Llandulas.  37 
Llandyssil,  354 
Llanplly,  316 ;  Itin,  ^8 


LkS^BIT''** 


LbnBhuEcl,  344  :  Ilin.  4ie 
LbnfihaogeL  AbeirywyiL  ^1 
Umryllin,  *»  ;  //,*.  395 


Llanpver'i.  Ltrrd^ . 


Llan-rfaayadr  (ya^iu 
LUprbydd,  iji 


Llmxifytl  tit  Gnat,   iirl*flatr,  114  : 

ngtclmgiKi^tnlaiBnlJriltrl,  138 ; 
JOW  ij  final  J^iai    mar  JtuiUk, 

Llewflvn  Family,  Maiuinn.  3pt 
LlcwelyD-im-GryK'yd.  Frinci  ofWilei,  3 
LLewemiy  HaII, 


M«hyiiIU«l^  HBi  <(^  >n,  iM 

MjichmneOi  w  LI»i.raIotC«4 
MubynUnh  la  Daledly  ud  a-l-  bj 

Ma^irTh^.,  Etf.,  ijl 
MmeloF.  Himdrtd  of,  16a 

Mun  Rbnt  lUiylcL  74 


Miiuu]  Stalioq,  087 
MaJnu  Coon.  aSa 
M»lIndin.Ahb.y.3, 
MUlwrd,  Ml,  Ilin.  318 

Manorbwr,  uj 

Mudiy  UlB,  Vi-i 
Murgain  Pirii,  k8 
Muieg  River,  361 
tIarUK,  Hmry,  ttt  ngiadl,  jts 


Mdlut  Rint  FaiU,  3. 


l/rWi'x,  (;t(  f»>/i>i  Pjvtluft  BwV^laa, 


„...u...,iiiH>lI,  976 
Mid.Wilu  Rjulwiy,  iM 

Mii».  P.  7..  £:.,.,■,„ 

Ulln>T<1,B»i  Hainan.  aSBi 

Miliu>y'Anliqli?l^,y 
Mii,arJ.jHoUI.  .3 
Mince  dTFIuiuIuic,  13 


ID  Hoie.  311 

ll.'Arthur,  t.r^d"  6 
Cynwcti,  iSi 
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on  znew 


Uonmoutlishire,  842 
Monmoutli,  471 
Monmouth  to  Chepstow,  ^74 
Monmouth    to    Carmartnen 

Raglan,  etc.,  Itin.  419 
Monnow  River,  344,  371 
Montgomeryshire,  900 
Uontffomery,  216;  J  tin.  393 
Montgomery^  Robert,  Imes 

Jrom  St.  Asaph ,  141 
Morgan* s,  Mrs.,  residence,  T40 
Morgan,  Bishop  of  Llandc^,   trans- 
lator of  Welsh  Bible,  141,  2x0 
Morgan,  C.  O.  S.,  Esq.,  residence  of, 

228 
Morgan,  Mr.,  birthplace,  2^6 
Morgan,  G.  R.,  Esq.,  resuUnce,  yyj 
Morlais  Castle,  307 
Moss  Cottage,  377 
Mostyn  Station,  32 
Mostyn's,  Lord,  seat,  209 
Mount  Pleasant,  47 
Mountains,  Biga,  248-250 

Black,  344 

Elorenge^  346 

Breconshu^,  269 

Cader  Idris,  181* 

Plinlimmon,  246 

Radnor  Forest  261 

Skirrid,  346 

Snowdon,  98 

Sugar  Loaf,  346 
Mowddy,  220 
Mullock,  330 
Mumhles,  The,  312 
Murchistmt  "  Silurian  Rochs,**  263 
Mwd,  The,  49 
Mynach  Falls,  241 
Mynydd  Mawr,  124 
Myddelton  Family  seat,  147 ;  vionu 
ments  to,  160 ;  of  Chirk,  165 


Nannau,  i8t 
Nant-Eos  Park,  235 

Farm,  71 

Frangon,  120 

Glyn,  148 

Gwrtheym,  90 

Gwynant,  106 

Mill,  123 
Nantlle,  126 

iNarberth,  819;  Itin.  Aprj 
Ifeath,  300;  Castle  and  Abbey,  301; 

Vale  of,  302;  Itin.  410,  416 
Nell  Gwymi's  birthplace,  341 
Nelson's  Tower,  276 
Nevin,  91 
Newborough,  76 

Newborough^s,  Lord,  seat,  89;  slate- 
quarries,  19s 
Newbridge,  349 
Newbridge  (Wye),  361 
Newcastle  Emlsm,  266 
Newgall  Sands,  Jtin.  405 


Newmarket,  139 

New  Passage,  286 

Newport  (Monmouthshire),  887 

Newport  (Pembroke),  337 ;  Jtin.  402 

New  Quay,  239 

Newtown,  317 ;  Itin.  391 

Newtown  to  Machjmlleth  by  Camo, 
etc.,  Itin.  393 

Newton  House  (Dynevor),  276 

New  Weir,  370 

Nevem,  337 

Nevill  Family,  346 

Normandy,  Uvk*  of,  scene  of  imprison- 
ment, 29X 

Nottt  Sir  Wm.,  statue,  278 


Oakleys,  of  Plas-Tan-y-imlch,  192 

Offa's  Dyke,  2,  31,  205,  217,  260 

Ogmore  River,  296 ;  Castle,  396 

Ogwen  Bank,  58 

Oldcastle^  345 

01  way  River,  351 

Orange-trees  at  Margam  Park,  398 

Orielton,  326 

Orinda,  author  of  letters,  etc.,  257 

Orme's  Head,  40 

Oaweatry,  202 

OtvMxy,  General,  seat,  267 

Our  Lady's  Well  at  Cefn,  144 

Overton,  162 

Owen  Glyndwr,  170,  179 

Owen,  SirJ.,  Bart.,  mansion,  326 

Oxwich  Bay,  313 

Oystermoudi  Castle,  3x3 

Palmerston*s,  late   Lord,  sldte-qunr- 

ries,  19s 
Park  Wern,  3xx 
Parson's  Bridge,  244,  247 
Parys  Mountain,  75 
Pass  of  Llanberis,  X05 

Abeiglaslyn,  130 

BwIcn-y-Groes,  174 

Nant    Gwyllt,    267.     See   also 
under  Bwlch 
Pandy  Station,  ^44 
PaxtofCs,  late  Sir  Wm.,  seat,  277 
Peel,  E.,  Esq.,  162 
Pembrokeshire,  S33 
Pembroke,  324;  Itin,,  406 
Penainglas,  339 
Penally,  323 
Penard  Castle,  313 
Pencader  Junction,  354 
Pen-Caer-Gybi,  78 
Pencocd  Caustic.  287 
Pendyffryn  Park,  47 
Pengfais  House,  235 
Pengwem,  X39 
Pengwcrwyn,  X73 
Peniarth,  187 
Penlline  Castle,  295 
Penmaencliife  VilliL  z8x 
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Paunon  Pvint,  71 

Penmofi*,  in 

PcnnaAt  Church,  »i 

Pennant  Family,  mitUmce,  31 

PenrhiM  Park,  77 

Vnwliyn  Cmi1«p  M}  tfato-giusrriM. 

Penrice  Gutk,  313 

Pensara,  35 

Pentraeth,  71 

Peatreclwyday,  30a 

Peatre  Foelas,  173 

Pentmnawr  Hc«ue,  35 

Pen-y-bonh  Inn,  187 

Penybont,  963 

Pen-y-Craitb  a6j 

Pen^-Dairan  Houie,  307 

Pen^y-Craer,  17a 

Pen'ir-Owryd  Inn,  106 

Penldyn  FalU,  304 

Petcwm  BrrK>k,  30a 

PhUipt,  CatJurtne,  *S1 

PhilUp*,  F.  A.,  Eui;  uat,  264 

PhillipM.  TkM.f  Esq.,  373 

Picton  Castle,  333 

PictntCa^  Central,  obelisk,  378 

Piercefield  Park,  378 

Fillswenlly,  387 

Pill  Frioiy,  339 

PioMMi.  Mrt.,  resident,  148 

PiKtofrs  Castles,  354 

I^^tyu-Rhayadr,  aio 

Rdtyll-y-Cain,  184 

Pistyll-y-Mawddach,  284.    See  also  un 

der  IVater/all 
Pitt's  Head,  136 
Plas  Coch,  73 

CniK,  233 

Gwyn,  71 

Gwynne,  73 

Llanfair,  7^ 

Newydd  i  Anj^lescr),  67 

Ncwydd  (Llangollen),  169 

PcnKWcm,  169 

Pcnmynydd,  74 

Power,  16a 

'i'cjf,  X3 

-ty-Mawr  House,  47 
Flinlimmon,    ascent    from     Devil's 
Bridge,  846.    See  also  234,  and  Itin. 

393*  399 
Plymouth  House,  307 
Plynlimmon.    See  Plinlimmon 
Point  of  Air  Lighthouse,  33 
Ponies,  fVelsk,  153,  309 
Ponsonby,  late  Miss,  169 
Pont  AMrjj;Iaslyn,  X30 
Pontardulais,  3x4 
Pont  Bren,  344 
Pont  Dolganwy,  zzz 
Pont  Krwyd,  244,  347 ;  Itin.  399 
Pont  Neath  Vaughan,  303 
Pontneddfechan,  303 
Pont  Porthllwyd,  ixi 


PoBt-riiyd-faMfi 
Pom-fiiyd-jpded,  360 
P^»trilas  Scauon,  344 
PoDt-j-^jn,  17a 
"  r,  !«,  116 


Pbnt-j-Pkrjdd,jBo 
Poputtdoaof  Wall 
Poffthcanrl, 


Portnadoc  to  Pa^lheli,  131 

Portskewit,  aB6 
,  Port  Talbot, «» 
I  "ovcsu,  a 

I  PowelTs,  Col.  W.  E.,  ami,  333 
!  Powis  Casde,  ai3 
I  Powy^sland,  a 
I  Precfpice  Walk,  i8a 
*  Prenderput  Famify,  331 
i  Prestatyn,  33^ 

j  Price,  Dr.,  Birthplace,  996 

,  Price,  Sir  Uvedaie,  the  laU,  aaa 

PrichanTs  Welsh  Poems,  373 
j  Priestholm,  73 

Princes  of^  Wales,  3 

Prindpautiesof  Walei^  a 

Prys,  A  rchdeacon,  193 

Pryse,  Sir  Pryse,  seat  oj,  335 

Puleston  Family,  seat,  z6s 

Pnflln  lalaad,  71 

PwIllieli,M 

Pwlldu,  313 

Pyle  Inn,  298 


>UAKER*s  Yard,  347 ;  Itin.  414 
Quarries.     See  Slate 
Juarry,  Shrewsbury,  208 

Badnorshire,  260 

Radnor  Forest,  261 

Radnor,  New,  262  ;  Old,  263;  Itin.  398 

Baglan  CasUe,  8S8;  Itin.  4x9 

Ramsey  Island,  336 

Raven  Fall,  193 

Rebecca  Riots,  283,  317 

Rees,  Dr.  Abraham,  2x7 

Rees,  William,  273 

Rhagatt  Mansion,  17X 

Khayader,  866,  361;  Itin.  398 

Rhayadr  Dd  (DolgeUy),  184 

Rhayadr-Dfl  (Maentwrog),  X93 

Rhayadr  Mawr  (Aber),  49 

Rhayadr-mawr  (Conway),  xix.     .S'^r  also 

Waterfalls 
Rhayadr  River,  210 
Rheola,  302 
Rhiauva  Mansion,  69 
Rhondda  River,  351 
Rhossili,  313 
Bhuddlan,137 
Bhyl.84 
Rhyllon,  14a 
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Rhymnejr  Viaduct,  349 
RicharaSt  Baron,  tnonumentj  180 
Richard  11.,  v  here  betrayed,  37 
Richards  of  Caerynwch,  181 
River  Aran,  178 

BrSn,  273 

Cleddau,  330 

Clwyd,  13s 

Clydach,  303 

Clywedog,  263 

Conway,  109 

Ddaw,  295 

Dee,  176 

Dovey,  235 

Dulas,  302 

Elan,  267 

Gavcnny,  346 

Honddu,  270 

Ithen,  263 

Lloughor,  27s,  314 

Lugg,  363 

Monnow,  344,  371 

Mynach,  241 

Neath,  302 

Nevem,  337 

Ogmore,  296 

Rnayadr,  210 

Rheidol,  240 

Rhondda,  351 

Severn,  203,  247 

Somergill,  262 

Taf  (Carmarthen),  3x7 

Taif  f Glamorgan),  289 

Tafi*  (Monmouth),  350 

Tanat,  211 

Tawe,  307 

Teifi,  251,  254 

Teme,  260 

Trothy,  371 

Towy,  274 

Twymyn,  219 

Usk,  270 

Veniwy,  209 

Wnion,  178 

Wye,.  360,  399 

Ystwith,  245 
"Rock  of  Weeping,"  47 
Roderic,  King,  3 
Rofts,  The,  158 
Romains,  2 

Roman  Antiquities  at  Chester,  6 
Causeway,  Festiniog,  197 
Sam,   219;    Road    Via    yuiia, 

270,  204 
Encampment  at  Wapley  Hill,  261 
Station,  Caersws,  319 
Segontiura,  87 
Roman    Cities     of     Caerwent,     286; 

Caerleon,  286 
Romilly,  Sir  Sam.,  burial-place,  262 
KoBS.  864 ;  Man  of,  365 
Ross  to  Monmouth,  365 
Rossett,  157 

Roubilliof^s  inonwnents,  160 
Rowtou  Castle,  I  tin.  395 


«> 


Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  23d,  monument 

to,  278 
Buabon,  163 
RuardAui  Church,  370 
Rug,  169 
Buthin,  160 
Rutzen,  Baron  de,  seat,  332 

St.  Albright's  Fountain,  114 

Arvan's,  377 

Asaph,  140 

Asaph's  Well,  Dyscrth,  139 

Beuno's  Chapel,  89 

Briavel's,  374 

Cadfan's  Church  and  Well,  198 

Catherine's  Rock,  322 

Clear's,  317 

David's,  334;  I  tin.  405 

David's,    Bishop's    Palace,    Aberg- 
willy,  277 

David's  Head,  336 

Dogmael's  Priory,  258 

Donat's  Castle,  297 

George  College,  37 

Gowan's  Head,  326 

Margaret's  Island,  323 

Mungo  {of  Glasgow),  140 

Trillo's  Chapel,  39 

Winefred's  Well,  28 

Woolos'  Church,  288 
Salop  or  Shropshire,  203 
Saltnev,  157 

Salusbury  Family,  148;  seat,  288 
Samwell,  Dr.,  birthplace,  148 
Sam  Helen,  197 
Saundersfoot,  319 
Saxons,  2 
Scotsborough,  323 
Seddon,  J.  P.,  architect,  234 
Segontium,  Roman  Station,  87 
Seven  Wonders  of  Wales,  note,  28 
Severn,  River,  course  of,  247  ;  River, 

203,  217 
Severn  Arms,  263 
Severn,  J.  C,  Esq.,  seat,  263 
Shee,  Sir  M.  A.,  portrait  by,  180 
Shipley's,  Dean,  residence,  138 ;  tomb, 

141 
Shrewsbury,  206 

Shrewsbury    to    Aberystwith,  through 

Welshpool  and  Machynlleth,  I  tin.  387 

Shrewsbury    to    Aberystwith    througn 

Newton  and  Llanidloes,  Itin.  390 
Shrewsbury  to  Carmarthen,  260 
Shrewsbury  to  Bala,  through  Llanfyllin, 

Itin.,  395 
Shrewsbury  to  Llanfyllin  by  rail,  Itin, 

Shropshire,  202 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  birthplace,  27a 

Siluria  of  the  Romans,  284 

Singleton,  xio 

Sketty  Park,  311 

Skinfier's,  Captain,  monumemif  78 

Skirrid-fawr  and  -fach,  346 
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Slate-Quarricft,  Crai^-^-Grybni,  an 
FestinioK,  195 
LlanberiSf  07 
Machynlleth,  933 
Nantlle,  136 
Penrhyn,  57 

Slebech,  133 

Snulls,  The,  337 

Bnowdon,  atemit  flrom  Z«laab«ris,  OS  t 
Cap«l  Carl«r.  90 

Snowdon  Guide  Inn,  124 

S0MtA,  Dr.  Robert,  360 

South  Wales  Railway,  a86 

S>mereill  River,  362 

Stack  Lighthouse,  78 

Stackpole  Court,  326 

Stanley' St  Hon.  Alr.f  residence ^  77 

Stanner  Rocks,  363 

Starke f  James R.,  Esq.,  seat,  318 

Stedfa  Ciurig  Inn,  347,  360;  J  tin.  393, 

Steeus,  Sir  Richard^  residence^  Car- 
marthen, 380 

Stones  'l*he,  263 

Stout  Hall,  313 

Strata  Tlorld*  Abbagr.  tit 

Sugar  Loaf,  3^ 

Suspension  Bridge,  Menai  Straits,  58 

Swanaea,  S07 ;  Caatle.  t09 

Swansea  tn  CstrdifT,  Itin.  410,  411 

Swansea  to  Merthyr  by  Vale  of  Neath, 
Itin.  415 

Symond's  Yat,  370 

Taf  River  (Carmarthen),  317 

Taff  River  (Glamorjjan^  -2^ 

Tuff  Vale  Railway  and  River  (Mon- 
mouth', 349,  350 

Taibach  House,  47 

Talacre  Mansion,  33 

Talargoch  I^ad  Slines,  139 

Talbot,  C.  R.  M.,  Esq.,  seat,  313 

Talbot  Fort,  299 

Talgw>'ned<l,  73 

Taliesin,  Bara,  monument  to,  112 

Tal-y-llyn,  187 

Tanat  River,  211 

Tanyr-Allt  House,  73 

Tan-y-Bwloli,  192 

Tan-y-bwlch  House,  Aberystwith,  233 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  257  ;  residence  at 
Goldon  Gro7'e,  276  ;  imprisonment  al 
Chepstow,  381 

Tawe  River,  307 

Tcifi  Llyns,  252  ;  River,  251,  254, 256,  259 

Teme  River,  260 

Tenby,  820;  Itin.  406,  407 

Tenby  to  Carmarthen,  Itin.  409 

Tenby  to  Pembroke  and  Carmarthen, 
Itin.  408 

Thehvall,  Esq.,  of  Batha/arn,  monu- 
meut,  151 

Tintem  Abbey,  347 

rorrcnt  Walk,  DolgcUy,  :3i 


Tower  (MoldX  M 

Towy  River  and  Vale,  373,  316 

Tow7n.lM;//m.  385  "* 

Traws-ooed,  351 

Trawsfyn}rad,  197 

Trecasue,  Jtttt.  433 

Tredegar  Parte,  388 

Treffgam  Rocks,  339;  Itm.  409 

Trefecca,  Itin,  400 

Trefloyn,  333 

Trefriw,  tii 


Tregoed,  968 

Tre-yr-CattelL  71 

Tremadoe,  181 1  litH.  384 

Tre-r-Caeri,  90 

Tre  Talienn,  336 

Tretower  Cattle,  //m.  400 

Trevors,  seat  oj^  X65,  166 

Trothy  River,  37X 

Troy  House,  373 

Tttcker,  Dr. ,  Dean  o/Glimc^stery  btrth- 

place,  \A 
Tudor,  CtUkerineyOfBeren^  148 
Tudor  Chapel,  and  Owen's  residence,  74 
TnrberviU  Family,  rmneUncw^  996 
Twelve  Apostles,  rocks  at  Oiepstow, 

T^-Lni,  84 
Twymyn  luver,  319 
Tyn-y-coruel  Inn,  187 
Tyn-y-groes,  185 

Uriconium,  205 

TJ8k,861 

Usk  River,  370,  387,  346 

Vaenoi-  House,  73 

Vale  of  Clwyd,  13^ 

Vale  of  Clwyd  Railway,  35 

Valle  Cnicis  Abbey,  168 

Vane^s,  Earl,  mansion,  223 

Vaughans  of  Rug,  iji  \  of  Nannnn^ 

179,  181 
Vaughan,  N.  B.,  Esq.,  seat,  30a 
Venedotia  (N.  Wales),  2 
Veranda,  310 
Viaducts  at  Chirk,  166 
Via  Julia,  279 
I  'iviaiCs,  Lord,  mansion,  Beautnaris, 

Viz'ian,  J,  //.,  -^^^-i  309 
Vivian,  Hussev,  Esq.,  310 
Vortigem's  Vafiey,  90 
Vymwy  River,  209 

Walsham,  Sir  J.  J.,  Bart.,  seat,  263 
Wapley  Hill,  261 
WarburtotCs,  E.,  residence,  159 
tVarren's,  Samuel,  birthplace,  159 
JVarton's     Poem,     '* /Cing    ArtAtir's 

GraT'c"  259 
Water- Break -its-Neck,  waterfall,  a6a 
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Waterfalls— Cain,  184 

Ceunant  Mawr,  97 
Cynfael,  ips 
Devil's  Bridge,  241 
Dibbin  Mawr,  89 
Dolgarrow,  iii 
Dolgelly,  184 
Ffrwd  Fawr,  219 
Lloughor  River,  275 
Mawddach,  184 
Mynach,  241 
Ogwen,  120 
Pistyll-Rhayadr,  210 
Pisiyll-y-Llyn,  223 
Rhayadr  Dfl,  193 
Rhayadr-mawr  (Conway), 


III 


Rhayadr-mawr  (Aber),  49 
Rhayadr-y-Parc-mawr,  114 
Rhayadr-y-Wennol,  at  Bet- 

tws,  116 
Rheidol,  24^ 

Water-Break-its-Neck,  262 
Waterloo  Bridge,  116 
Waterloo  Tower  (Ruabon),  164 
Watling  Street,  205 
Watt's  Dyke,  30,  164 
Webley  Castle,  314 
Welsh  Bicknor,  370 
Welsh  flannel,  217,  346 ;  paving-stones, 

47  ;  ponies,  152,  209 
Welshpool,  212 ;  Itin.  387,  390 
Welshpool    to    Newtown    by    Mont- 
gomery, Itin.  392 
Wepre  Hall,  25 
Westminster,   Marquis,   seat,   Eaton 

Hall,  10 
Whitland,  318 

William  the  Cofiqneror  at  Chester,  6 
Williams's,    Bart.,    seat,    at    Beau- 

tnaris,  69 
Williams,  Sir  Hugh,  Bart.,  residence, 
142 


Williams,  Dr.  Dan.,  161 
Williams  of  Dol-y-melynllyn,  184 
Williams,  Wm.,  Esq.,  mansion,  307 
Wilson,  Richard,  landscape-pai7iter' s 

tomb  at  Mold,  14 
WUton.  366 

Windcliff  (Chepstow),  377 
Winton,  Walter  de,  Esq.,  seat,  268 
Witch's  Chair,  304 
Wnion  River,  178 
Woodland  Castle,  311 
Worcester  Family ,  352' 
Wordsworth's  "  Peter  Bell,""  267  ;  alhi- 

sion  to  Goodrich,  369 
Worm's  Head,  313 


Wm. 


210 


Worthington,  Dr. 

Wolton,  Lord,  168 

Wrekin,  The,  203 

Wrexham,  168 

Wroxeter,  205 

Wye,  Tour  of,  960 

Wye  River,  Itin.  399 

Wynn  Family,  demesne,  163 ;  monu- 
ments in  church,  etc.,  163,  164 

Wynnetf  monument,  113  ;  Jamily  seat 
at  Cefn,  143 

Wynne  of  Peniarth,  187 

Wynnstay,  163 


Yelverton,  Hon.  W,  H.,  seat,  318 
Yew  Trees  of  Mallwyd,  221 
at  Gresford,  158 
Ynys-y-geryn  Tinworks,  302 
Ynys-y-maengwyn,  199 
Yorke,  S.,  Esq.,  residence,  161 
Yr-Elfl.    See  Eifl,  80 
Ysgwd  Einon  Gam  Fall,  304 
Yspytty  Cynfyn,  244 
Ystrad-fellte,  304 
Ystrad  Meine,  251 


Ystwith  River,  245 


THE  END. 
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FISHGUARD. 

JOHN  FUBLONO, 

hEAT  WESTERH,  COMMERCIAL,  AND    FAMILY   HOTEL, 


District  Advertisements. 


1 


FISHGUARD. 

II  ils  Branches. 

id  Stnliline  and  Liwli-Dp  Cdu 


Omitibaa  to  andrniniHaverfonlwoBt  cvuiy  Iiicsday  Alt']  BotnrdAy,  leaving Flataguord 
bx.H.,  anaietunilugknernrrivnlanast  Train  in  the  ETcnioE.    Fue,  Ea.  6d. 


'LD    BRIDGE,    HAVERFORDWEST, 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 


HENRY    DAVIES, 
AUCTIONEER    AND    APPRAISER, 

ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE  AGENT. 

FIRST-CLASS    HOUSES    AND    CATtTlTAGES    FOR    HIRE. 
HAVEBPOBDWEST. 

UEEN'S   FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL, 

RAILWAY   STATION, 

Accommi>dalinii  tor  Fumiliea,  Touriata,  flnd  Connaercinl 

inns  imd  BplritB  o(  lie  Pineal  QoaUty. 

a.  Louk-np  Cowb-Houae  BBd  Good  Subline. 


WEI^H    GUIDE   OIBTRICT   ADVEBTISEICSNTS — COLWYN. 

COLWYN,  DENBIOHSHISE. 


FWLLTGROGHON  HOTEL 

(The  late  Besidence  of  Lady  Erskine).  ; 

THIS  large  Family  Mansion,  commanding  splendid  sea* 
views^  and  a  line  of  ooeist  of  unequalled  extent  and 
beauty,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  This, 
first-class  Hotel,  entirely  re-decorated  and  newly  furnished,  I 
is  in  a  finely  Timbered  Park,  with  charming  Walks  in  the ! 
adjacent  Woods.  It  is  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the ' 
Colwyn  Station  on  the  London  and  Holyhead  Railway,  and  ' 
only  a  short  drive  of 

CONWAY   AND  LLANDUDNO. 


Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Batlis,      Sea  Bathing, 

Conveyances  will  meet  any  Trains  upon  intimation 

being  given. 

Post  Horses,  Carriages,  Cars,  &c. 

BILLIARDS. 


i@*  From  the  1st  of  October  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion is  made  in  the  Scale  of  Charges. 

:S .  ^O^TER,  Proprietor. 


BLACK'S  GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Aberdeen,      is, 

A  lion  Towers  ^  Dovedale,    I  s, 

Belfast  and  Giunfs  Cause- 
way,     is.  6d. 
Brighton,      is. 
Buxton.      IS. 
Channel  Islands.     3  j.  6d. 

Cheltenham  and  Environs.    I S. 

Cornwall{ScillyIs.)  2s.6d. 
Derbyshire.     2s.  6d. 
Devonshire.     2s.  6d. 
Dorsetshire,      is.  6d. 
Dorset,  Devofi,  and  Corn- 
wall {in  I  vol^     5  J. 
Dublin  &  Wicklow.   is.  6d. 
Edinburgh,      is. 
England,      los.  6d. 
English  Lakes.   5 s.  and  i  s. 
Galway,  etc.      is.  6d. 
Glasgow  and  the  Clyde,    i  s. 
Gloucestershire.     2s.  6d. 
Guernsey,      is. 
Hampshire.     2s.  6d. 
Harrogate,      is. 
Hereford GrMoHmth.  2s.6d. 
Highlands {Scotd.)  ios,6d. 
Ireland.     Sj. 


Isle  of  Wight.      IS.  6d. 
Italy,     ys.  6d. 
Jersey,      is. 
Kent.     3  J.  6d. 
Ki Harney,      is.  6d. 

L  earn  ington  and  Environs.  I  s. 

Leeds  and  Environs,      is. 
Liverpool,  &c.      is. 
London,     ^s.  6d. 

Do.  Plan,  IS., col,  is.6d. 
Manchester  &  Salford.    i  s. 
Moffat.      1  s. 
Norway.      2s.  6d. 
Scarborough,      i  s. 
Scotland.     Zs.  6d. 

Do.  (Diamond  edn.)    is. 
Shy.      IS. 

Spain  {(y Shea's).     iSs. 
Surrey,     ^s. 
Sussex.     2  s.  6d. 
Trossachs.      is. 
Wales.     5  J. 

North  Wales,  3s.  6d. 

South  Wales,  2s.  6d. 
Warwickshire.     2s.  6d. 
York  City.     is. 
Yorkshire.     Ss. 


Where  shall  we  go  f    A  Complete  Guide  to  the 
Watering-Places.    Price  2s.  6d. ;  Cloth,  3  j. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CRK^VSS.  ^\>5::x.. 


Jherio 


INDEX    MAP 

TO  ACCOXR&NY  BLACKS  GUIDE  TO 

VALES. 

'Note.  The,  mmAen  after  tkt  nmrntt  rtftr  to  l^jMfft  vt 
(kMtBockvkm^iittitmTmlimtUtDheiiHaJL. 
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